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Notes on Wenlock Priory. 


Although not to be classed among the most important of 
monastic ruins in England, the beautiful remains of Wenlock 
Priory are certainly among the most interesting. Some of their 
features are, I believe, unique, and it seems at least strange that 
they should until recently have attracted so little attention. In 
Sharpe’s “ Architectural Parallels ” a few details of capitals and 
bases and plans of piers from Wenlock are given, but no eleva¬ 
tions. The prior’s lodge is carefully described in Turner and 
Parker’s “Domestic Architecture in England,” Vol. III., p. 145 
and pp. 366-371, but the remarkable Norman chapter house had, 
until 1888,* never, I believe, been published, the exquisitely beau¬ 
tiful lavatory in the cloister is nowhere mentioned (its discovery is 
comparatively recent), and the church itself, up to 1884, had 
never been measured and drawn. When I visited the place, in 
the summer of that year, with the intention of making as com¬ 
plete drawings of the priory as my time would allow, it happened, 
by a strange coincidence, that two other students of architecture, 
like minded with myself, were there nearly at the same time ; and 
from one of them, Mr. John E. Newberry, of London, I received 
a good deal of assistance in taking measurements.f 

Much Wenlock (to distinguish it from Little Wenlock) lies 
in the southern part of Shropshire, on high ground above the 
Severn valley, and not many miles from the river. The quiet 
little town, nestling among low hills in a beautiful agricultural 
region, is exceedingly picturesque, with its old parish church of 
every period from Norman to perpendicular, its quaint, half-tim¬ 
bered Guildhall and manor, and its low, gray, cosy stone houses. 
But, even as seen from the hills, the tall, gaunt ruins of the priory 
church on the edge of the town form the most characteristic 
feature of the place. The prior’s lodge is still in perfect preser¬ 
vation, and is now the residence of C. M. Gaskell, Esq., to whom 
the whole priory belongs. A part of his garden, with its roses 
and hollyhocks and a wealth of other flowers, occupies the site 
of the great cloister. Where once the monks pored over their 
folios, his pigeons live in the old vaulted muniment room, or 
make their nests in the triforium arches of the church, while the 
peacocks proudly strut across the lawn which occupies the nave, 
and Angora cats come purring and rubbing up against one as he 
sits sketching, and enjoying the bright sunshine, the fine old 
architecture, the scent of the jasmine and roses, and the music 
of the church bells tolling from the rude Norman church tower 
in the village close by. 

Perhaps, before giving any description of the remains of the 
convent, it may be well to give a short sketch of so much as is 

• In that year measured drawings of the chapter house, by hp. Locke Worthington, who arrived at 
Wenlock before I left, were published in Building, f His drawings, comprising single bays of the cast 
and south walls of the south transept of the priory church, and a ^neral plan of the group of buildings, 
have since been published in the “Architectural Association Sketch TOokof London,” Vol.VI., New Series. 


known of its history. According to a tradition, not chronicled 
until some four hundred years after the event, the first monastic 
foundation on this site dates back to the earliest days of Saxon 
Christianity. The Princess Milburga of Mercia, whose name the 
monastery ever afterward bore, is said to have founded a nunnery 
here in 680,* and to have been herself the first abbess, and 
was buried in her own church. This foundation hardly lasted 
two hundred years. When the Danes conquered and overran 
Mercia in 874, the nuns fled, and the convent was entirely destroyed. 
A second monastery for monks, with a college for secular clergy, 
was founded in the reign of Canute the Dane, probably between 
1017 and 1035, by that Earl Leofric whose wife, well known in 
legend, was Lady Godiva. “ Leofric and his wife Godiva,” says 
William of Malmesbury, “ generous in their deeds toward God, 
built many monasteries, as Coventry, St. Mary’s at Stow, Wen¬ 
lock, Leon, and some others.” Wealthy and powerful as this 
second Saxon house is said to have been, it seems to have per¬ 
ished at the time of the Norman invasion. 

After the turmoil had passed and England was recovering 
from the effects of the struggle under the iron rule of those 
energetic organizers, the Normans, we know with what astonish¬ 
ing rapidity castles, churches, and abbeys sprang up on every 
hand. Encouraged by William, his nobles vied with one another, 
not only in fortifying themselves, but in endowing monasteries 
and building churches. This part of England was under the 
government of Roger Montgomeri, Earl of Shrewsbury and 
Arundel, a cousin of the Conqueror, and about the year 1080 
Wenlock Priory was refounded by him for monks of the order of 
Cluny. The new monastery was in need of a patron saint, and 
we have the usual miraculous story of the discovery of the 
saint’s body, which is thus related by William of Malmesbury, 
who, after some accounts of the saint, thus continues: “ Milburga 
reposes at Wenlock; formerly she was well known to the neigh¬ 
boring inhabitants, but for some time after the arrival of the 
Normans, through ignorance of the place of her burial, she was 
neglected. Lately, however, a convent of Cluniac monks being es¬ 
tablished there, while a new church was erecting, a certain boy, run¬ 
ning violently along the pavement, broke into the hollow of the vault 
and discovered the body of the virgin ; when a balsamic odor per¬ 
vading the whole church, she was taken up, and performed so many 
miracles that the people flocked thither in great multitudes.”f 

Wenlock was made immediately subordinate to the Cluniac 
priory of La Charite-sur-Loire,^ itself founded in 1055 by the great 
abbot of Cluny, St. Hugh, under whom the order began to reach 

• Sir G. F. Duckett’s charters and records of the Ancient Abbey of Cluny, Vol. II., p. 137, note; and 
William of Malmesbury’s Chronicle, p. 243, J. A. Giles’ trans., Bohn’s f Bohn’s p. 243. 

t Duckett, Vol. 1 ., p. 196. 
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its greatest power. Already it had its dependencies in all parts 
of Europe, its abbots were the councillors and arbitrators of kings ; 
but under St. Hugh the number of Clunisian foundations was 
greatly increased, and its power and influence augmented. 

William the Conqueror, conscious, doubtless, of the great 
civilizing and organizing power of the order, called upon the 
abbot of Cluny to direct the government of religious affairs in 
England.* About three years before the Cluniac foundation 
of Wenlock, viz., in 1077, William de Warrenne, Earl of 
Suffolk, had founded the priory of St. Pancras of Lewes directly 
under the headship of the abbey of Cluny, and from that time 
it remained the principal English foundation of the order, and 
its prior was generally appointed vicar-general of the order in 
England. Next to Lewes, Wenlock was probably the most 
important Cluniac foundation in England, as it was certainly the 
principal cell of the priory of La Charite. At the time of the 
foundation of Wenlock, Cisteaux (founded 1098), the head of 
the great Cistercian order, afterward so important in England, 
had not yet been established. It is especially in contrast with 
the great Cistercian abbeys of the island, that Wenlock is of 
interest, as one of the representative houses of the older order. 

A chart of the Clunisian monasteries of England, drawn up 
by an English hand in 1450 (according to Duckett, “probably 
much earlier ”),t still exists, and gives the names of all the 
English and Scotch houses with their connections. From this 
it appears that there were in all two abbeys and thirty-eight 
priories. At the time of the suppression of the monasteries in 
1539, the English Cluniac affiliations alone numbered about 
thirty-five. “ Of these some were directly subject to the mother 
house, others were subordinate to the abbey of La Charite- 
sur-Loire, and some to that of St. Martin-des-Champs at Paris.” 
La Charite had two cells in England, Wenlock and Bermond¬ 
sey, and both of these had cells subordinate to themselves. 
Those of Wenlock were the priories of Preen in Shropshire, 
St. Helen’s in the Isle of Wight, and Dudley in Staffordshire. 
The abbey of Paisley, in Scotland, was originally founded in 
1163-4, as a cell of Wenlock priory (Humbold or Winibald 
being then prior), by the first of the Stewarts, Walter Fitz Alan, 
baron of Renfrew, who colonized it with monks from Wenlock, 
the new priory being dedicated to Saints Mary, James, Milburga, 
and Mirin. Later, however, it was elevated to the rank of an 
abbey, and made immediately subject to Cluny. The table 
above referred to gives the annual tribute due to Cluny from each 
of its subordinate houses as two marks sterling. In addition to 
this, Cluny had an income, according to the same table, o( circa 
sexcentmn scuta auri et ultra^' from four manors which the abbey 
owned in England. Even taking into account the great difference 
in values,J the income of the abbey of Cluny, from its Pmglish 
estates and affiliations, would seem not to have been very large. 

The arrangement of the Cluniac foundations in Great Britain 
gives some idea of the general arrangement and extent of the 
order in other parts of Europe. It was, in fact, a huge, scattered 
commonwealth, with the abbot of Cluny at its head, exercising 
all the powers of a temporal prince, even to the coining of money. 

“ In order to govern these establishments scattered over the 
whole territory of VV^estern Europe, general chapters were insti¬ 
tuted. At stated and frequent intervals the superiors and dele¬ 
gates of the monasteries came together at the call of the abbot 
from all parts of Italy, of Germany, of P'rance, of Aquitaine, of 
Spain, of Portugal, of England, of Hungary, of Poland.” 

“ It was the will of St. Benedict that in all important matters 
the abbot should consult the whole community. This wise 

* Viollct-lc-Diic, Dictionnaire, art. Architecture monasiiiiuc, p. 254. t Duckett, I., p. 196. t The 
value of the scuta auri" is givcu by Hurckhardt as from eleven to twelve franc®, and the value of 
wheal in Lombardy in the middle of the fifteenth century, as compared with the middle of the present 
century, as three to eit;ht. Duckett gives the value of.the icn as over thirteen francs. Renaissance 
in Italy, p. 79, Middlcniorc’s translation. 


precaution, this kind of monastic liberty, was transferred on a 
grand scale to the immense congregation of Cluny. At the 
general chapter the interests and spiritual needs of the cloister 
were discussed, as the councils discussed the interests and needs 
of the church. Account was rendered of the condition of each 
community. All were grouped in monastic provinces, and the 
general chapter, before separating, named two visitors for each 
of these provinces. Their duty was to go thither to insure the 
execution of the measures decreed in the general chapter, to see 
close at hand the condition of things, to listen and receive at 
need the complaints of the feeble, and to regulate all things 
there for welfare and peace.”* Attendance at these general 
chapters was compulsory on the part of the priors, except by 
special leave of absence from the abbot. Priors at a great 
distance, however, were sometimes required to attend only every 
two or three years. Letters of excuse for non-attendance from 
the prior of Wenlock to the abbot of Cluny are in existence for the 
years 1239 and 1242. A number of reports of “visitors” of the 
province of England are extant, in some of which there are curious 
notices of Wenlock, and in these the names of several priors are 
given. In the visitation of 1262 the prior of Wenlock is not men¬ 
tioned by name, being probably too well known. (He was Prior 
Aymo, as we know from a royal license to bring some sixty acres 
of forest into cultivation.) His companions, who went with him 
to London to report on the condition of the monastery, were 

Galterus camcrariiis ct frater Philippus grenetarius de WettlocP 
There were forty-four monks in the priory at that time. 

The reports generally concern themselves with religious affairs, 
the observation of the rules of the order in various particulars, 
especially that of silence, the number of inmates, the debts and 
receipts of the priories, almsgiving, the masses, etc. Unfortu¬ 
nately, there is rarely any mention of buildings, and if mentioned, 
it is merely a perfunctory “ j£dificia bona sunt.” 

In 127s we find John, prior of Wenlock, one of the visitors 
associated with Arnulf, constable of the lord abbot. At Wenlock 
we find them referring to a recent visitation of the priory on the 
part of the superior house of La Charite. There were then forty- 
two monks in the priory and three fratres conversiy lay brothers, 
belonging generally to the villein class, who performed menial 
services for the monks. In 1279 we find the visitors, while 
stating that they find the thirty-five monks “ honcste et rcgulariter 
viventeSy divina bene facientesP complaining that there used to 
be forty or more, and laying the blame, apparently, on that same 
prior John who was one of the visitors in 1275. They further 
accuse him of overstating the indebtedness of the monastery, and 
using its revenues in an attempt to get elected to the see of 
Rochester, and so “ evadcrc manus Clu 7 iiaccnses. Vidifnus mag¬ 
num periculum immincreP they conclude. 

By the Norman kings and the early Plantagenets the monas¬ 
teries of Cluniac and Cistercian foundation were protected and 
encouraged. Richard L, in 1198, conceded by charter, dated at 
Roche Andeley on the Seine, important privileges and immuni¬ 
ties to the priory of Wenlock. King Henry III. was frequently 
at Wenlock during his wars with the Welsh, and in 1236, 1237, 
and 1238 there are charges on the pipe-roll for conveying the 
king’s wines to Wenlock. Humbert, or Imbert, who was prior 
at this time, was sent on diplomatic missions by the king twice 
in 1232, once in 1236. In 1244 he was one of the commissioners 
for negotiating a truce with David, son of Llewelyn, Prince of Wales. 
Later than this, however, we find the kings looking with disfavor 
on the alien priories. The loss of the French provinces had 
already taken place under John, and the union of the Norman 
and Phiglish races, making England really English, brought about 
a very difterent state of things from that which existed under 

♦Cluny au XIc Siccle, by Abbe Cucherat, quoted in Viollct-le-I )uc, Diciionnairc, Vol, I., p- 254. 
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Henry II., when, for instance, Wenlock’s superior house of 
La Charite was itself situated in a province of the English king, 
and that king was himself a foreigner. From the time of 
Edward I., the alien priories seem to have been regarded as 
lawful prey by the kings, who doubtless regarded the jurisdiction 
exercised by a foreign abbey as an interference with their rights, 
and the estates of these priories were constantly confiscated, es¬ 
pecially during foreign wars, then again restored, only to be again 
confiscated, until they were either finally suppressed or ceased to 
be alien. In 1286 the priory of Lewes was confiscated as alien. 
In 1327 the lands of sixty-four alien priories, which had been 
previously seized on account of the war in Aquitaine, were re¬ 
stored to them. In 1337, at the time when King Edward III. 
invaded France, the revenues of alien priories were seized, 
especially those of the Cluniac and Cistercian orders. In 1345 
the priory of Totnes and thirty-one other alien priories were 
summoned in respect of an annual tenth. In 1351 a charter of 
denizenship or naturalization was given to Lewes and five sub¬ 
ordinate houses. In 1361, restitution was made to alien priories 
of land taken from them twenty years before.* Apparently 
as early as 1279 there seems to have been some feeling of 
resentment of foreign domination on the part of the monks 
themselves, for in the visitation of that year we find the inmates 
of the priory of Monk-Bretton refusing admittance to the visitors, 
and when, with the help of the king’s authority, admittance 
was gained, the monks refused to appear for examination, 
pleading the absence of their prior. The visitors excom¬ 
municated them all with apparently little effect; nor is this 
instance an isolated one. But the king’s exactions of themselves 
probably made the monks glad enough to get charters of denizen- 
ship. Wenlock doubtless suffered with the rest in these confisca¬ 
tions. In 1380 we find Wenlock in the king’s hands, when an 
extent of its possessions was taken, and in 1388 (ii R. II.) it 
was declared indigenous and received its charter of denizenship. 
This does not, however, seem to have severed its spiritual con¬ 
nection with the parent house of Cluny, for on the 9th of August, 
1412, the prior of Lewes writes to the abbot of Cluny recommend¬ 
ing that another be appointed in his stead as vicar of the order 
in England, and he recommends among others the prior of 
Wenlock to undertake the negotiations for the sale of the abbey’s 
English manors. The abbot of Cluny hesitates too long about 
this sale, and they are finally confiscated by King Henry V. two 
years before the battle of Agincourt, when one hundred and ten 
alien priories were confiscated and their revenues given to the 
crown. In the following reign (1457), Cluny tried to regain 
possession of its English manors and power over its affiliations, 
but it was declared that for some time past the subordinate houses 
had been naturalized or made denizen and discharged from sub¬ 
jection to the parent abbey. A last attempt was made by an 
appeal to the king, but its monasteries were released from all 
further subjection and obedience to it. It was not, however, 
until 1494 that the papal sanction was given by a bull of Pope 
Alexander VI. to the liberation of the Wenlock house from its 
subjection to foreign ones. 

These notices are of interest, as showing the close connection 
of the English Cluniac priories with France until the end of the 
fourteenth century, and would lead us to expect their architecture 
to be influenced by this connection; and we shall find at 
Wenlock at least one remarkable example of evidently French 
work in the lavatory. 

At the time of the dissolution of the monasteries by 
Henry VIII. in 1539, the gross annual revenues of Wenlock were 
valued at ;^48i i 6 s. 3^. The number of monks had dwindled 
to eleven beside the prior and subprior. The final surrender by 

♦Duckett, I., 31, 32. 


which the prior and subprior, ‘‘ of their own free will ” and in 
elaborate legal phrase, resign the priory into the hands of the 
king, is dated Jan. 26, 1539. Prior and monks w'ere pensioned 
off with ;^ioo per annum, the prior having ;^30, and the subprior 
and monks sharing the rest. The priory at this time came into 
the possession of Thomas Lawley, Esq., who did homage for the 
site. By inheritance and sales the place finally came into the 
possession of its present owner. 

A tradition current in Much Wenlock ascribes the original 
destruction of the priory church to a party of Cromwellian 
soldiers, who wantonly plied it with artillery while passing along 
the neighboring hills. Since then it seems to have been used as 
a quarry, as so many fine old buildings have been in all parts of 
Europe. The prior’s lodge seems to have been continuously 
used as a residence, and though slightly altered, remains sub¬ 
stantially, both within and without, as it was when built in the 
fifteenth century. In spite of the ravages of time and the wanton 
and greater destruction by man, enough remains of the monastic 
buildings to give a very complete idea of what they must have 
been, as may be seen from the accompanying plan. The priory 
was surrounded by a wall, and was entered at the west through a 
great gate flanked by huge towers, one of which is still standing. 
From the rude character of its masonry and from its round arched 
openings, this must be one of the oldest parts of the priory. 
Almost opposite this gate tower and about two hundred feet 
away is the west end of the church, to the south of which the 
principal monastic buildings were grouped about the great 
cloister. The elevations given on the accompanying plates show 
the most important remains of the monastery except the prior’s 
lodge, and the remnants of the north transept and the west end. 
The cloister itself is only just traceable; but in one corner the 
exceedingly interesting remains of the lavatory (which will be 
noticed in detail in a later paper) stand opposite the entrance 
to the refectory, a doorway of beautiful early pointed design 
and the only architectural feature which still remains of this build¬ 
ing. The refectory occupies the position usual in Clunisian 
monasteries, running east and west nearly parallel with the nave, 
and on the south side of the cloister. In Cistercian monasteries 
the refectory occupies the same position in the cloister, but its 
length extends north and south at right angles to the nave. The 
strangely irregular position of the refectory which prevents the 
cloister from being rectangular, as it usually is, seems without 
explanation either in the site, which is perfectly level, or in the 
position of the buildings. On the west side of the cloister stood, 
in all probability, the dormitory buildings, in their usual position. 
Of these nothing remains, save a few irregular traces of foundation 
walls. On the opposite east side, as shown in the elevation, is 
the chapter house built close against the south transept of the 
church, and against the west wall of this transept is a narrow 
but comparatively lofty vaulted chamber, which may probably 
have been the colloquii locus, ‘‘ The most absolute silence being 
required of the monks, a special place was reserved for necessary 
conversation”* or it may have been the armariolum^ the place of 
deposit of the monks’ prayer-books. On the southeast of the 
great cloister was a somewhat smaller quadrangle, two sides of 
which are occupied by the prior’s lodge. The buildings on the 
third and fourth sides have disappeared. 

On the southeast corner of the prior’s quadrangle is a build¬ 
ing of very plain construction, and still in perfect preservation. 
It may perhaps have been the infirmary, or the guest house. 

In the northwest corner of the great cloister is a steep flight 
of stone steps leading to a vaulted chamber situated over the first 
three bays of the south aisle of the nave, which are vaulted low 
in order to give this room (whose vaults run as high as the top 

* Viollct-lc-Duc, Diclionnairc, Vol. I., p. 268. 
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of the triforium) greater height. This chamber, which is well 
lighted on the side of the cloister, was probably the muniment 
room or library of the monastery. As already stated, it is now 
used as a pigeon-cote. From near the foot of the flight of steps 
leading to this chamber a pointed doorway in three orders, of 
which the two outer ones have detached shafts, leads from the 
cloister into the church. There was probably also another door 
to the nave from the east walk of the cloister ; but the church 
wall at this point is destroyed. The plan of the church is 
curiously like, both in dimensions and arrangement, that of the 
Cistercian abbey of Whitby on the Yorkshire coast. The length 
of the Wenlock priory church is 280 feet (exclusiv^e of the later 
Lady chapel) ; that of Whitby, 291 feet inside. As at Whitby, 
nave and choir are about equal in length, both churches have 
aisles on the east side of the transepts only. In Wenlock the 
chapels in the north transept are still clearly traceable; the floor 
here is raised above what was evidently the level of the rest of 
the floor, and there are some remains of a pavement of small 
tiles. In the south transept, though all trace of the chapels 
has disappeared, the fact that the only remaining base on the east 
wall of the south transept aisle is six inches higher than all the 
others, would seem to indicate clearly that the pavement here 
also was raised, and that there were chapels similar to those of 
the north transept. The number of bays in nave, choir, and 
transepts is the same in both churches, and both have a north 
porch to the nave, of which at Wenlock only the foundations and 
a clustered base remain. Wenlock had, in addition, a Lady chapel, 
at the east end of which remains, to the height of about three 
feet, only the massive and well-cut base course, whose mouldings 
would indicate that this was added early in the fifteenth century. 

The oldest part of the church was the choir, of which only 
indications of walls remain and bases of circular columns 
apparently of early Norman style. But the easternmost pier on 
the south side of the choir was clustered, and a fragment of base 
remains of good Attic form with a griffe at the angle. The other 
pier bases in the choir are, with one or two exceptions, shapeless 
mounds, and it is not clear whether the clustered and circular 
piers alternated, as in the nave of Furness, or not. A little 
excavation would probably determine this. Opening from the 
south aisle of the choir remain the foundations of a tiny Gothic 
sacristy with a bit of wall attached in so puzzling a way, that it 
seemed impossible to determine what its function was and to 
what it can have belonged. On the west side of the north tran¬ 
sept, the west wall of which still stands to nearly its full height, is 
a small crypt, above which was perhaps another sacristy opening 
from the nave. The church seems to have had but a single tower, 
viz., at the crossing. It seems probable that the choir, chapter 
house, and the north wing of the prior’s lodge date from the time 
of the Norman foundation by Roger Montgomeri, in 1080. 

Not only docs the plan very much resemble Whitby, but the 
style of the nave and transepts, which is “Early English” Gothic, 
and probably dates from the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
also bears a strong resemblance to that church, the plans of the 
piers being strikingly similar. But the central aisle of the nave 
of Wenlock was vaulted, while Whitby had a timber ceiling, and 
the walls of Wenlock are therefore much heavier, the thrust of the 
vaults in these English monastic buildings being taken entirely 
by the walls. The exterior of Wenlock was very plain, except 
the west front, which had a wide doorway of large dimensions for 
an English church, in four orders with detached shafts and an 
inner single moulded order; above this was a huge traceried 
window, of which only one jamb still remains, flanked by a blank 
arcade. Except this remnant of the west end, which has evi¬ 
dently been preserved by the heav\' construction recpiired by the 
muniment room over the aisle, the most important remnant of 


the church is the south transept, an admirably proportioned 
piece of architecture with simple but carefully studied detail. 

One noteworthy and curious arrangement of this transept is 
the manner in which the architectural features of the south wall 
are embedded in the wall of the previously existing chapter 
house. The naive, and yet entirely successful, way in which the 
difficulty is met of getting the three bays of the transept into the 
comparatively narrow space left between the chapter house and 
the central tower, is both interesting and instructive. Instead of 
narrowing all three bays, and thus belittling the motive, the two 
first bays are made of the desired proportions, while the one next 
the chapter house has a pier arch in the ground story of the same 
size as the others (it is even half an inch larger than the first 
one), its pier being embedded in the chapter house wall, while 
the triforium arches above, where such crowding into the wall 
would have been more objectionable, are thrown frankly out of 
centre and are made narrower than their neighbors. Yet the 
impression they give looked at from the nave is of three entirely 
similar bays. The north transept, of course, does not have this 
irregularity. Only its western wall is still .standing, and of this 
only the central bay remains entire.* 

The transepts, like the nave, were vaulted with quadripartite 
vaults having transverse, diagonal, and wall ribs all springing 
from the same level. The thrusts being taken by the massive 
walls instead of by flying buttresses, there was no occasion to 
stilt the wall ribs as is done in French Gothic. The walls are 
five feet thick, and have passages in their thickness at both 
clerestory and triforium levels. The former are continuous, the 
latter run out on each side the main piers into the space over 
the aisle vaults, thus giving passage round the church without 
weakening the main piers. There are remains of circular stone 
staircases in the thickness of the wall at the northern end of the 
west walls of both transepts, as indicated in the plan. Here at 
Wenlock, as in most English Gothic buildings, the vaulting shafts 
are not run to the ground, but are stopped on corbels below the 
triforium string. The English architect recognized the fact that 
his vaults were supported by his walls, and conceived of the vault 
weights as gradually transferred to the walls, as is expressed by 
the curious but exceedingly delicate form of these Wenlock 
corbels. He was doubtless influenced also by the desire of 
obtaining an unbroken arcade in his ground story. 

It is interesting to note the influence of the wooden construc¬ 
tion of the earlier buildings on the forms of vault supports. In 
France, where these supports of the early timber roofs were 
carried^directly to the ground, this form came to be preferred for 
vault supports. In England, though this arrangement was also 
common, timber roofs were frequently supported on corbels from 
which wooden uprights were carried to the under side of the 
trusses, as in the magnificent hall of Oakham Castle, which dates 
from about 1180. Stone shafts in other examples replace the 
wooden uprights. This arrangement doubtless suggested to the 
English builders a similar arrangement of vault supports. 

It will be seen from this description that there are no indica¬ 
tions of marked French influence in the portions that still remain 
of the church of Wenlock priory, except perhaps in the unusually 
large size of the doorway and in the character of some of the 
carving, which, though simple and not profusely used, is unusually 
delicate and fine in quality for English work. 

The resemblance of the design to the much richer one of the 
church of Whitby, and to the north transept of Rievaulx, and to 
some extent to other examples, would seem to point to an inti¬ 
mate connection between the builders of these churches belong¬ 
ing to diflerent orders, whether they were the work 01* monkish 
builders, or of lay builders in the employ of the monasteries. 

♦ See note on Plate V 111 
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To criticise is easy,to convince is a more difficult matter; and 
yet there is a sufficient fondness for antagonism itself to create a 
tendency toward approval of the attacking party, provided the 
attack is at all adequate. Perhaps it is the modicum of savagery 
still existent in us, perhaps it is the example of the initiative we 
would have taken if we could; but whatever it may be, the fact 
remains that the world still loves a fighter. The knight-errant 
was little better than a freebooter, yet we are loath to acknowl¬ 
edge it, and the critic of to-day, from the very fact that he is 
active instead of passive, receives an attention that is often 
unmerited. It is well, perhaps, that opinion is somewhat tem¬ 
pered toward him, and that the pleasure of discovering the motes 
that impair their neighbors’ eyesight makes people blind to the 
critic’s weakness; for what more ungracious task is there than 
that which he attempts? To peck at achievement is not a noble 
undertaking, though it may be a useful one; and to dissolve a 
fabric in the pelting showers of opposition seems scarcely of as 
much value as the original task of creating the fabric. But, on the 
other hand, there are classes of achievement that court criticism, 
and others that justly merit it; and to both of these architectural 
work largely belongs. If there is any subject that should be 
well analyzed and considered, it is that of architecture; for while 
other arts are limited in their scope, this alone is conspicuous, 
public, and permanent. No other achievement is as persistent in 
its effect, as constant in its example; no other achievement has 
more universal influence and is so little understood, or falsely 
approved. It is to the criticism of architecture that the Review 
is to be primarily devoted. For any criticism to be of value, it 
must be founded on one or more axiomatic facts, it must have a 
point of departure which is both its citadel and its sally port, 
which will be capable of defence, and from which will develop all 
attacks. The Review contends that the art of architecture 
should deal primarily with conditions, and not with precedents; 
that tho.se conditions are physical, and should appeal to the eye 
more than to the memory, and that architecture should be organic 
and logical before it should be reminiscent; that it is an intel¬ 
lectual more than an emotional art; and finally, being distinctly 
artificial, and acknowledgedly so from the first, it is more than 
absurd to mask it with naturalism. These do not seem to be 
very irrational propositions, and yet one or all of them is violated 
in a large proportion of the architectural work in America to¬ 
day. The Review arrogates to itself the ungracious task of 
pointing but where and how designs have failed from neglect of 
these propositions, and, in so doing, it anticipates much antago¬ 
nism. To preach — and that is what the Review proposes — im¬ 


plies a certain amount of complacency, and possibly impudence, but 
it also argues sincerity, so that however its readers may disagree 
with the opinions expressed, it is hoped that they will, at least, 
acknowdedge the spirit in which they are conceived. Archi¬ 
tecture throughout the world, and especially in America, has 
become a more utilitarian art than it was formerly; and whereas 
the size, the dignity, and the o.stentation of buildings were 
limited by the corresponding character of individuals and muni¬ 
cipalities, there is now, through co-operative systems, practically 
only the limit imposed by desired return upon the money expended. 
Formerly no return was expected, except that of beauty, — a beauty 
that was held to more than compensate for any expenditure ; to-day 
the expenditure is carefully nursed, even in would-be monumental 
structures, with only sufficient sporadic attempts towards ornament, 
or towards wealth of material or idea, to satisfy a longing desire for 
so-called art, or for ostentation. This is a Procrustean bed on which 
to shape architecture, and if full-grown and developed styles are to 
be lopped and mutilated, or stretched to cover such conditions, the 
result must necessarily be lamentable. It behooves one to find 
an adolescent type that will lend itself without serious disfigure¬ 
ment; and architecture in its adole.scence is purely a matter of 
carefully adjusted constructive proportions. Unfortunately, sense 
of proportions and of mas.ses is a very subtle quality, yet in this 
direction, and in this alone, is there any hope for the future of 
at least the American architecture of to-day. He who can build 
the best proportioned construction with the least expenditure of 
materials and of day-labor is distinctly the architect most en 
rapport with the conditions of the day. Upon such a foundation, 
aiv architecture of the future can be developed logically, and con¬ 
sequently well. Whether such conditions are or can be produc¬ 
tive of an art which will rival that of the past, it is too early to 
hazard even a guess; but that the conditions must be met in some 
way is axiomatic. The Review will base its criticisms upon the 
fulfilment of conditions, more than upon the comparison of results, 
and hopes to at least be sugge.stive in its opinions. 


The monthly magazines are doing much to popularize a type 
of architecture, or rather certain qualities of architecture, which it 
would be as well, perhaps, to ignore. Illustrations are so small 
in scale that it is difficult to obtain anything more than pictur¬ 
esqueness from them ; and for this reason, and because drawings, 
that pass through the translating hands of the engraver, require 
to be highly spiced in contrasts to retain their values when 
printed, all quietness, delicacy of line, or proportion is sacrificed 
to general effect, to sparkle, and to general fracassa of tones. 
This would seem to be of small importance if it were not that a 
large number of people obtain their knowledge, such as it is, and 
base their opinions upon the magazine articles; to them the 
very fact that a design is published invests it with a sort of 
posthumous fame, the result being that the sensational rendering 
of the magazine induces a sensational taste. This statement 
would seem far-fetched if it were not upheld by the fact that 
magazine illustrations are constantly referred to by clients as 
showing what they would like, and it is therefore of some impor¬ 
tance that architectural facts should be properly stated by the 
illustrators. The “ Century,” in most cases, endeavors that this 
should be done ; and “ Harper’s,” though enamoured occasionally 
of the highly kaleidoscopic effects of Harry Fenn, has in line 
illustration done as well as could be expected; but when such 
a series of illustrations appears as in the article on Cincinnati in 
the October “Cosmopolitan,” and by the hand of an artist like 
•Jacassy, who can do excellent work if he wishes, it is as well to 
condemn it as it deserves. It is true the subjects were not 
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especially inspiring, and that a community whose architecture is 
so devoid of material that such banalities as the San Rafael Flats 
and the entrance to the Springer Music Hall become subjects of 
interest, must be in dire need of objects for its local pride, still 
this does not excuse a rendering so feeble that the buildings do 
not even seem to have been constructed of solids, but appear dis¬ 
integrating in their instability. 

Short scratchy lines may do very well to suggest Moorish 
ornament, when one is in too much of a hurry to decipher the 
beauty of design; and if we remember rightly, Mr. Jacassy 
illustrated an article on Kairw’an some time since, in which he 
used this method successfully, but they do not give the con¬ 
structive quality of a building, however much they may give a 
haze of picturesqueness to the stupidities of the average American 
architecture. It is this inefficient and false statement of fact 
which seems to us so specious. If buildings are ugly, as are 
undoubtedly the Cincinnati Court House and City Hall, it is as 
well to state that fact when illustrating them; while on the other 
hand the Chamber of Commerce, which has an imposing dignity, 
and a very vigorous and impressive series of arches, deserves 
better than to be made into a collection of scratches. Commit¬ 
tees and individuals have become extremely suspicious of archi¬ 
tectural renderings. Water-colors and even shaded pen drawings 
are ruled out of competitions constantly. It would be as well 
perhaps to apply a few drastic measures to architectural illustra¬ 
tions in the monthly magazines. 

In this relation it may be as well to speak of two apparently 
opposing schools of designs amongst modern architects, — those 
who go to past work for their inspiration, and those who ^re 
attempting to develop and express construction with artistic skill. 
Naturally, it is as impossible to create intelligible architecture 
without recourse to previous suggestions, as to attempt writing 
without using a known alphabet, or eloquence without knowledge 
of pronunciation; the only question is as to where merely plagia- 
ristic imitation begins. It has been said that architecture is an art of 
expression, and if so, we must ask ourselves what it may express; 
whether a mere appreciation of line or shadow or composition of 
tones, or whether with these it shall also express the fact under¬ 
lying its existence, the constructive necessity which made it 
possible. The two things are not antagonistic, and we have an 
innate conviction that the one quality that makes a work great, as 
compared with work that is simply pleasing, is that both require¬ 
ments are satisfied. Certainly to disregard organic development 
in the envelope which enshrouds it is to court disastrous effects, 
as there is no more insidious and damning handle for criticism 
than incongruity. Whatever else may be said of public taste or 
opinion, it can be fairly assumed that it likes truthfulness; and 
though it may not be well to tell the truth at all times, it is 
ignominious to be caught lying. Of course, it can be said that 
piecing out a facade from old material is merely costuming; but 
after all, that is no argument against it, provided the costume fits 
well; but the thing to be deplored is the lost opportunity, the fact 
that in some way every new condition has its best solution in neces¬ 
sarily a new way, and that to shirk the problem, because of a 
loving reminiscence of some other thing, is to deny one's best 
faculties an excellent chance for activity. 


Books. 


The Design Prospectus for the National Gallery of History 
and Art is an exposition of an ambitious conception, excellently 
well presented as far as the illustrations are concerned, but 


othen\dse somewhat desultory in its statements. Perhaps this is 
due to a manifest intention of insuring its popularity, and the con¬ 
sequent conviction that it should be presented in a conversational, 
almost chatty manner. This desire to please the popular reader 
may also account for the quotations at the heads of chapters and 
interspersed with the text, somewhat after the manner of the 
literature of the mid-century, and for the exuberant use of adjec-^ 
tives at times. When, however, in the midst of fragments of his¬ 
torical information and of reminiscent description, the bare facts of 
possible materials and probable expenditure and of manner of 
administration are touched upon, the statements become direct, 
straightforward, and suggestive. The conception is neither 
visionary nor Utopian, but is directly in the line of progression in 
art in this country. It does not seem to us even premature, in 
fact nothing that would tend to awake what little artistic sense we 
have as a people can be premature. In any complex idea, unit¬ 
ing design, accumulation, and administration, there are numberless 
points of view, and differing opinions as to development. These 
are a matter of course, and assume their proper relations as the 
idea progresses; the chief subject for solicitude at first being the 
character of the partipris of the original conception. In this 
case it is a distinctly satisfactory one, an Academy to foster and 
stimulate art, with its material for object lessons full size instead 
of to scale. This is perhaps a bald way of stating the matter, 
but it reduces the idea to its simplest form. That such an 
Academy would be a desirable thing there can be no doubt, that 
it is a possible thing there can also be no doubt; there 
remains the question of its probability. To this there are two or 
three depreciatory answers. Washington is only a national centre 
inasmuch as it is a legislative centre, and art and American legis¬ 
lature are not even acquaintances. Nothing ever has been done 
by the legislature of the United States that has manifested the 
slightest knowledge or appreciation of art. Nothing can be 
anticipated of the United States legislature until the majority of 
its members are cultivated men, and that cannot be expected for 
years to come. So it is doubtful if the Washington environment 
is a healthy one for the growth of such an enterprise. This point 
can, however, be waived, for it is of certainly a great deal less im¬ 
portance where such an Academy should be placed, than that it 
should exist. The other objection is the expense of administration 
after the Academy is completed. Undoubtedly this would require 
assistance from the government treasury, and the expenditure would 
be subject to the unique criticism of every citizen of the Republic 
with a grievance. In fact, this second objection is merely another 
phase of the first one, and leads to the same conclusion, that is, 
that such an enterprise had best be the result of private means, 
but that its size almost necessitates the aid of the public purse, 
with which goes hesitancy, interference, and consequent dissatis¬ 
faction. The main difficulties lie in this direction. As for 
material, the Beton Coignet is undoubtedly one of the best build¬ 
ing materials in existence, and would reduce the expenditure 
within the range of possibility. The whole conception is most 
encouraging in that it is an adequate one. With more wealth than 
any other nation, we have in most cases shown more parsimony, 
our whole idea of expenditure being to obtain the thing that will 
suffice, not the thing we should be proud of. But in this National 
Academy Propaganda and in the Columbian Exposition there are 
evidences that the monumental idea is gaining ground, that mere 
picturesqueness is no longer considered the height of artistic 
effort, and that an ensemble is more to be preferred than a chaos. 
This it is that has set the edict that most of the Columbian 
buildings should be in so-called Renaissance; and that has in¬ 
fluenced the plan of the National Academy towards a Roman 
ensemble, and this it is that will finally make our cities into 
homogeneous wholes, rather than miscellaneous masses. 
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For this, if for nothing else, the Academy Propaganda should 
be commended; and when to this is added the earnestness of 
purpose, the evident desire to create a museum worthy of the 
nation, and the thoroughly consistent way in which the problem 
has been attacked, it is not too much to say that such a con¬ 
ception should appeal to every citizen of the United States, and 
that some such scheme should become something more than 
nebulous within the next decade. 


Magazines for the Month. 

AMERICAN. 

The Architectural Record (July, August, and September) 
begins its existence with an interesting number, and its tendency 
is manifestly toward the better things of architecture. It asks to 
be taken seriously and deserves to be, and taken in this way 
there is much to be said. The introductory article, beyond a 
pleasant collection of laconics from many sources, has little to 
say until near its close, when it states a few facts, i. e., that people 
are ignorant of the A B C of architecture, that the appeal of 
architecture is more conspicuous and insistent than that of any 
other art, and that our salvation is to come through art, and, 
therefore, through architecture; but the really pregnant sentence 
of the whole article is, that reformation is to come from what is, 
and not against what is. This is an excellent watchword. 

Mr. Schuyler’s article makes us wish that popular articles 
could be a little more exact, but perhaps it is as well to make 
definitions general even to the extent of stating that Sta. Sophia 
was the origin of Byzantine building. The exposition of the 
organic quality of Romanesque work is to the point, but there is 
slight reference to the fact that Romanesque as it appears 
amongst us is usually inorganic, and there is no statement that 
the Romanesque styles were crude and to a degree barbaric, that 
their virtues were those of construction, and that they have never 
become refined or intellectual, and that while so-called Roman¬ 
esque architecture is truthful, it is not cultivated. Possibly that 
is the reason that we as a nation affect it. There is also no mention 
of the ordinary vulgarity of rock-face work, which has become 
associated in the public mind with this much-abused style. 

Mr. Barr F*erree’s paper on an American style recognizes that 
we are a cosmanthropic nation, if such a term can be coined, and 
can therefore expect little distinctive style in our architecture for 
a time, but also encourages us by foreseeing that we can develop 
distinction by judiciously handling our new conditions. 

Mr. Taylor contributes a sound practical article on terra-cotta, 
to which we agree in all but one particular, where he suggests 
painting the material. This, we maintain, injures the texture of 
the wall. 

Mr. Fryer’s article on the New York Building Law shows a 
thorough knowledge of tne legislative acts upon this subject, and 
is instructive. 

It is unnecessary to commend Prof. Aitchison’s paper. He 
is always thorough and interesting. 

The facts about plumbing are of much value. 

The “Cross Currents” are at present feeble, but suggest 
that even a maelstrom may be expected. 

The review of Mr. Moore’s Gothic architecture is, as it is 
bound to be, eulogistic. 

The American Architect (Imperial Edition) for Oct. 3 .con¬ 
tains little of interest, except some drawings of not very good 


Colonial work at Sacket’s Harbor. The number for Oct. 10 has 
some good clean drawings, by W. T. Campbell, of capitals at 
Moissac; also a view of a house at Montclair, N. J., which is 
characterized by good French Gothic details, applied to a building 
purely American in structure and composition, — a custom which 
seems to be as unfortunately prevalent now as in the time of the 
late President Jefferson. The only plate of value in the number 
for Oct. 17 is of a delicately correct classical doorway, on Com¬ 
monwealth Avenue, by Rotch and Tilden. The drawings of the 
exteriors and interiors of certain houses on West End Avenue, 
New York, might almost come under the head of grotesques. 

The Oct. 24 issue contains a number of excellent things. 
A. Page Brown’s design for the Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion Building, in San Francisco, is strong, simple, and dignified, 
scholarly and competent in every way. The same may be said 
of Winslow and Wetherell’s design for the Walker Building, 
Boylston Street. The effect is injured by the inevitable three- 
story recessed bay-window, but in spite of this the building is 
refined and delicate, and can only be an oasis in this desert of 
crazy “ contractor architecture,” Boylston Street, from Tremont 
to Arlington Streets. The many illustrations of Scotch architec¬ 
ture that complete this number are interesting from an archeo¬ 
logical standpoint. 

The Inland Architect for September contains several designs 
for the Columbian Exposition, which will be considered later. 
Apart from these, the best things published are views of C. F. 
Schweinfurth’s house for Samuel Mather in Cleveland. The 
house is nineteenth-century Gothic, and is a vast relief after the 
flood of Colonial and Romanesque work that has deluged this 
continent. The two houses by Irving K. Pond and Allen B. Pond 
are simple and rather dignified, particularly that on Division 
Street, Chicago. The chimneys on this last are rather shocking, 
however. The rest of the illustrations in this number are of 
elevator buildings and startling private residences. 


ENGLISH. 


In the Building News for Oct. 2 the only drawing of inter¬ 
est is a little sketch of “ The Manor House,” Arreton, Isle of 
Wight, by Percy G. Stone. There could be no better model for 
domestic work than this ancient manor house, it is so simple, 
straightforward, and homelike. T. E. Colcut’s competitive de¬ 
sign for the central hall of the new South Kensington Museum 
is hopeless in its dry formalism. 

In the Architect of the same date are four views of a thor¬ 
oughly good country house, Buller’s Wood, Chiselhurst, by Ernest 
Newton,— a house modelled on the best precedents. In addition 
to these is a design for a church by W. C. Rowan, stiff and hard 
in detail, but far better than most ecclesiastical Gothic. The 
rendering, which is uncompromising to a degree, may be respon¬ 
sible in part for the dry effect of the design. 


In the Builder for Oct. 3 the drawing of Rochester Cathe¬ 
dral is conscientious but uninteresting. The two plates, one of a 
new church, one of an old, afford an opportunity for a very inter¬ 
esting comparison of mediseval and modern capacities for design. 
A. H. Skipworth’s design for choir stalls is rich and admirable; 
a fine piece of flamboyant Gothic. The issue of Oct. 10 is 
devoted, as far as plates are concerned, to the work of the late 
J. D. Sedding, and gives a good idea of the versatility of this 
great genius. We shall consider Mr. Sedding and his art at 
length at an early date, so shall not comment further at present 
on these last drawings. 
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The leading drawings in the Architect for Oct. 9 are Marvyn 
Macartney’s designs for the completion of the South Kensington 
Museum. The plans are simple, straightforward, and scientific, 
and worthy of study. The nature of the exterior is fully 
expressed by Mr. Macartney’s motto, “ English Tradition.” 
Unfortunately the “ tradition ” followed is the rather grim and 
forbidding tradition of Georgian classic, and as a result the 
design, while dignified and monumental, is almost austere in its 
severity. In spite of this, it is a relief from the thin and rather 
trivial affectations of the majority of the designs. 

The illustrations in the Building News of the same date do 
not call for particular mention. 

The illustrations in the Architect of Oct. 1 () are wholly of 
John Belcher’s competitive designs for the completion of the South 
Kensington Museum. Mr. Belcher’s strange drawing of this 
design, published first in the Building News of Aug. 21 , at once 
drew attention by reason of its originality, its individuality. A 
detail of a portion of the fagade was published in the same mag¬ 
azine on Sept. 25 , and was a little disappointing in part, 
being rather aggressively rococo in certain directions. The Archi¬ 
tectural Illustration Society has now published the most important 
drawings in the artistic and satisfactory manner which marks all 
its work, and they appear in the Architect of the above date. The 
plans are remarkably good, by far the best of all published thus 
far, being logical, scientific, and monumental,—characteristics 
rather wanting in the accepted design. The grand stairway, as 
shown in a remarkably effective drawing, would be extraordinarily 
powerful and dignified. The exterior is no less good in mass 
composition, and the light and shade. In fact, the whole thing is 
refreshing in its brilliant personality, as is indeed nearly all of Mr. 
Belcher’s work. It is architecture of the decadence unquestion¬ 
ably, but no less fascinating for this, and no less appropriate for 
the present time. The other designs are so dry and correct in 
their thin, poor Victorian respectability that this Jin dc siecle 
design of Mr. Belcher’s is a vast relief. 

The Building News of Oct. Ifi has little of permanent 
value save two pencil drawings of good perpendicular details by 
John Begg, and some admirable laborers’ cottages by W. L. 
Griffiths. 

In the Builder for Oct. 17 are four prize drawings by W. 
Wonnacott of that very noble monument, the Great Hall at 
Hampton Court. This hall, with its glorious timber roof, is one of 
the grandest monuments of the last days of English architecture 
that has been preserved from the fur* of those fanatics who, not 
content with putting a stop to the progress of architecture itself, 
would fain have obliterated the very records of that which they 
had destroyed. In this most beautiful building can be seen the 
first indications of what might have been, in better times, the 
union of fully developed Gothic with the delicacy of the Renais¬ 
sance. 


Plates. 


Plate I. — Fultc»x Street Elevation of the New York Mail and 
Express BuiLoiNti, New York City. — Messrs. Carrhe Hastings, 
Archicects. — This is a more than usually successful attempt to mask the height 
and avoid the dry sameness of a ten-story business, block. The proportions 
outwardly are those of a four-story structure. This method of design has 
certainly plenty of Roman precedents. “Elevator architecture” is an almost 
hopeless problem, but in this present instance the architects have actually 


succeeded in giving a commercial building a genuine artistic value. The details 
are rich and delicate, and the whole design scholarly without being pedantic, - 
original but not eccentric. It will be seen from this that the building will not 
suffer from rivalry. 


Plates II., III., and IV. —THESIS WORK, MASSACHUSETTS INSTI¬ 
TUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 


A StateC.\P iTOL. — Joseph A. Meyer, Jr., 1891. —The problem presented 
was the distribution of two distinct groups of apartments in such a manner as 
to form an ensemble at once practical and ornamental. The independent 
nature of the two groups of rooms suggested a two-storied treatment, and the 
three important rooms a cruciform plan, which in its turn suggested a dome at 
the crossing. The chambers required by the House, Senate, and Supreme Court 
are on the second floor with all necessary offices, and are reached from the 
rotunda by broad corridors. A grand staircase leads to the first floor, which is 
devoted to official offices. 

The basement contains minor offices and plant for heating and ventilation. 

The exterior, of light granite and white marble, is the result of study of exam¬ 
ples of Renaissance by Biomelleschi, Michael Angelo, Wren, and Mansard. 
Decoration is confined largely to the interior. 

In this composition striking originality has not been sought, but rather a 
logical solution of the problem, in accordance with current tradition and strict 
academic usage. 


An Official Mansion for the President of the United States. — E. 
IV, Donn, Jr., 1891. —The design provides for three divisions devoted respec¬ 
tively to state entertainments, to offices, and to the President's residence. The 
portion for state entertainments contains a Banquet Hall with suite of Reception- 
rooms, and Ballroom with adjoining garden and terraces. The second story con¬ 
tains employees’ rooms. The E.xecutive portion contains suites of offices and 
anterooms for the President, for Cabinet meetings, and for the Secretaries. 
The President’s residence should have all conveniences and luxuries. 

The site has frontage of 650 feet, depth of lot is undetermined. 

The desire has been to group three distinct buildings into an harmonious 
whole, and to have easy access from one to another. 

The central portion abuts on a terrace on which the Ballroom opens: at 
either end of the room are conservatories. 

The toilet-rooms are at the end of the hall, at the left for ladies, at the right 
for gentlemen. 

The Grand Staircase is lighted from above and from courts on either side, 
and leads to a loggia from which the Ballroom can be entered or the Reception- 
rooms approached. These rooms are arranged to be either separated or to 
form a long hall. At the intersection of the Reception-rooms with the Banquet 
Hall and with the Historical Portrait Gallery are small rotundas below observatory 
towers. 

The third-story rooms are to be servants’ rooms. 

The east wing is to be the President’s residence. 

The west wing is the Executive portion. 

The State Department has the following rooms: Ballroom, State Banquet- 
room, Historical Gallery, conservatories, parlors, anterooms, etc. 

Those in the residential wing are the usual rooms of a large residence. 

In the Executive portion are President’s and Cabinet’s offices, anterooms, 
etc., and large Cabinet council-room. 

The material is to be of light stone, and all the car\'ed work is to be of 
marble. 


Plate V. — Detail of the New West Porch of the Church of the 
Advent, Boston. — Messrs. Sturgis Cabot, Architects. — This plate is pub¬ 
lished as an example of careful working drawings. The entrance, which is 
carefully detailed, is much more refined in character than most contemporary 
Gothic work, and the iron hinges and grills are well considered in their 
relation to the surrounding detail. 


Plates VI., VIE, and VUI. — Measured Drawings accompanying 
article on Wenlock Priory, by H. iMngford Warren. 
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John D. Sedding. 

Some Considerations of his Life and Genius. 


With the close of the eighteenth century, the religious, indus¬ 
trial, and artistic condition of England had sunk to its lowest ebb. 
With the death of Reynolds and Gainsborough, art seemed almost 
at an end. Early in the nineteenth century appeared the first 
evidences of that movement which is destined to be known in 
history as the Victorian renaissance. The moral sense of England 
was revolting against the degradation in life which was due to the 
introduction of “ labor-saving machines,” and the acceptance of 
the theories of competition and laissez-faire. The religious spirit 
of a nation was rising against the deadly lethargy of the national 
Church. All England was in revolt, and as a result sprang into life 
at the same time the Oxford movement and the artistic renaissance. 

The Oxford movement has sometimes been attributed largely 
to the Gothic revival, the latter oftentimes to the former. As a 
matter of fact, the two movements were simultaneous; with pre- 
raphaelitism they were but manifestations of the birth of a new 
life in a land that, since the destruction of the Stuart dynasty, had 
been sinking lower and lower in the scale of civilization. It may 
be questioned, what has this to do with the work of Sedding the 
architect? Very much. Sedding was the logical development, 
the last representative, of the Victorian renaissance in architecture, 
as Cardinal Newman was the representative of the Oxford move¬ 
ment, as Burne-Jones is the crowning glory of preraphaelitism, as 
William Morris is the result of the ethical movement that made the 
renaissance possible. To understand clearly the nature of the 
genius of Sedding, it is necessary to regard him, not as an acci¬ 
dent, not as an individual alone, but as a part of a magnificent 
movement in history. 

The Gothic revival was not the result of a popular fancy, not 
of the teaching of Pugin; it was the expression of a spiritual 
change. Outwardly the nation was largely as it was before, but a 
leaven was working in the midst that showed itself soon after the 
accession of Victoria, with brilliant power. Nor is its work as yet 
complete; on the contrary, it is hardly begun. The work of 
Ruskin, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, Morris, and Sedding has been vast 
and beneficent, but for the greatest results of their labors we must 
look to the next fifty years. 

In the Gothic renaissance in England, three names stand forth 
beyond all others, — Pugin, Street, and Sedding; Pugin as the 
prophet, holding the same relation to the movement itself that 
Ruskin held to the renaissance of painting; Street, the first great 
worker in the revived style, and the master beneath whose 
guidance William Morris, Norman Shaw, and John D. Sedding 
learned of the nobility of Christian architecture ; and Sedding, the 
first architect who, abandoning the archaeological exactness of his 


master’s work, fathomed the secret of Gothic itself, and began 
anew the development of a style, which, contrary to ordinary 
assertions, is in no wise dead, being rather a spirit than a formula. 
There have been many other architects in England who have 
identified themselves with the revival of Christian architecture, 
but in too many cases they have been archaeologists, rather than 
artists, men who would have considered it a mortal sin to intro¬ 
duce a sixteenth-century moulding in the midst of fifteenth- 
century detail. In this they have been close followers of Street, 
unable to break away from the iron-clad traditions of English 
architecture, those traditions which have resulted in many monu¬ 
ments of archaeological exactness in England, but in few works of 
genuine art. Barry was a man of this type, and therefore his 
masterpiece, the Parliament Houses, is an anachronism. Sir Gilbert 
Scott is perhaps less narrow, while R. Norman Shaw approaches 
most nearly to Sedding in his freedom and vitality. 

But between him and Sedding is a vast gulf. It is not that 
the latter saw more clearly than others the glory of mediaeval ism 
and of its architectural style; it is not that his powers of design were 
of a more lofty nature; it is simply that he threw himself into 
the spirit of Gothic architecture, analyzed its causes, solved its 
secret, and then unhesitatingly lived the life, accepted the religious 
spirit, followed the means whereby the Gothic style became what 
it was, the splendid exponent of Christian civilization. 

This was the secret of his greatness. For the last two cen¬ 
turies and more the vital impulse which makes great architecture 
inevitable has been largely wanting. Recognizing this fact, every 
attempt has been made through schools and museums and lectures 
to recreate architecture from the ruins of the past. The method 
adopted has been the study of the outward forms of classic archi¬ 
tecture alone. While to a certain extent this system has suc¬ 
ceeded in curbing the vagarious tendencies of incompetent men 
through binding them down to the exact and noble lawfulness of 
classical tradition, it is not to be denied that the results have 
generally been at best coldly formal and archaeological, at the 
worst slavishly imitative. It would be, perhaps, unjust to attrib¬ 
ute this to the system; it is the material that is largely at fault, 
for a genius will rise superior to any restraint. This happened in 
Sedding’s case. From the standpoint of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, hewas far from possessing even rudimentary education. To 
the archaeological student his designs can only be gigantic failures. 
Yet they have in them the old long-dead spirit of living art, and 
of what other structures of the time can this be said? 

It is often, nay, generally, held by writers on architecture that 
the Gothic revival was a mistake; that the style had reached its 
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final perfection; that any attempts to restore it were futile; that 
the results could only be anachronisms. From the standpoint of 
the archaeological Gothicist this is undoubtedly true. To attempt 
to build a structure which should be correct as an example of 
Early English, or Decorated, or Flamboyant Gothic is manifestly 
unreasonable, and the results have most certainly been very unfor¬ 
tunate ; the principle followed was wrong. Architecture is not 
based upon erudition, but upon an artistic impulse; that manner 
of architectural design which we call Gothic is less a style than an 
impulse; the so-called Gothic styles of mediaevalism are complete 
and never to be revived, but the moving spirit which created 
them may come to life once more. 

And in the person of John D. Sedding, such a rebirth cer¬ 
tainly took place, precisely as in the case of Burne-Jones and 
Dante Rossetti and Cardinal Newman. Sedding realized that the 
method of his own master. Street, was lacking in vitality, and, 
therefore, throwing aside the conscientious reproduction of the 
early phases of Gothic as pedantic, not artistic, he gathered 
together the scattered threads of the beautiful style that ceased in 
a blaze of glory under Henry VIII., and set himself to the labor 
of carrying on the development of Perpendicular Gothic from 
that point where the catastrophies of the sixteenth century had 
caused it to halt. 

Your architectural purist will say that Sedding was misguided, 
that he was trying to follow out a degraded style, indeed that 
Perpendicular is not Gothic at all, and for this statement he cer¬ 
tainly has the testimony of John Ruskin. Nevertheless, I must 
confess that I am at a loss to understand such a position. This 
is not the place to enter into a defence of Perpendicular; it is 
sufficient for the present instance to remind strict Gothicists that 
in its logical development the Gothic style had reached the 
Perpendicular phase, and that there could be no going back, 
that the development of the style must be onward. And after 
all, it makes little difference what the Perpendicular style is 
called ; at least it was beautiful, and incomplete. Bedding’s work 
then was simply this: to take the rich and mobile style that was 
crushed at the Reformation and exterminated at the Revolution, 
and prolong it to its logical conclusion. In other words, unite 
Gothic and Renaissance in a coherent whole. 

A gigantic, almost Quixotic task, and it would have been 
impossible had he not, as I have said above, lived the life, 
accepted the religion, and followed the means whereby mediaeval 
architecture achieved its greatness. Let us look for a moment at 
each one of these points. I say that Sedding lived the life of the 
mediaevalists; that is, instead of poring over his Vignola, or 
even his Pugin, he opened his mind to every impression of nature, 
of beauty in every form. He studied far more in his garden than 
in his library, drew more from flowers than from the cast, could 
tell you more about the primroses than thirteenth-century mould¬ 
ings. He himself said: “ For the professional stylist, the con¬ 
firmed conventionalist, an hour in his garden, a stroll in the 
embroidered meadows, .... is wholesome exercise and will do 
more to revive the original instincts of a true designer than a 
month of sixpenny days in a stuffy museum. The old masters 
are dead, but ‘ the flowers,’ as Victor Hugo says,—‘the flowers 
last always.’ ” 

Not only did Sedding seek in the beautiful nature around him 
the original art impulse, but he found it as well in that source of 
all great art, religious faith. It is surely more than a coincidence 
that Pugin, Street, and Sedding should all have been devoted 
Catholics, — Pugin a Roman Catholic, Street and Sedding followers 
of the most Catholic school of theology in the Anglican Church. It 
would be scarcely wise to consider this point too curiously here. 
It is enough to say that as Sedding advanced in his knowledge of 
mediaeval civilization, he could only realize that, not only had the 


beautiful and instructive art of the pre-Reformation times been 
destroyed by the alleged reformers, but that they had effectually 
put a stop to the production of any very noble art since. Noth¬ 
ing then could have been expected than his return to the Catholic 
faith simultaneously with his return to that architecture which 
was its most glorious manifestation. 

If it can be said with truth that Burne-Jones is the only great 
religious painter of the present time, it can be said with equal 
truth that Sedding was the first of the ecclesiastical architects. 
His deeply religious spirit could only express itself in the most 
devoutly religious work, and therefore all that he touched per¬ 
taining to the Church \Mas instinct with truly religious fervor. 
Every one will remember his designs for Holy Trinity, Sloane 
Square, and St. Peter’s, Ealing. They show forth the very spirit 
of the cathedral builders. He was a lifelong worshipper at 
St. Alban’s, Holborn, and through all his work runs a vein of the 
richness and splendor of the faith he professed. 

In these ways Sedding threw himself open to all the impulses 
and impressions of beauty, mystery, and delight, but these would 
have been fruitless had he not gone back to the methods of the 
mediaeval builders. The one thing that he hated above all others 
was commercial art. He realized fully that the mechanical and 
commercial system of the current century made art practical!}' 
impossible, since all good and genuine industrial art is but the in¬ 
stinctive expression by the workman of his delight in his own labor, 
— a condition of things which cannot possibly exist under the 
present mechanical system. Therefore it was his constant labor to 
reunite the artist and the workman, the designer and the craftsman. 
Under existing circumstances this was of course only imperfectly 
possible, but had his life been spared much more might have 
been accomplished in this direction. As it was, he made himself 
the friend and companion of every man in his office, of every 
workman he employed, striving in every way for the reunion of 
art and artisanship. If, as he seemed to see so clearly, the 
mediaeval and Catholic spirit were two indispensable agencies in 
the restoration of art, no less needful was a third element, a vital 
reform of the social system. 

These, then, seem to be the salient features in Bedding’s 
genius, and the causes which led to their development. There 
remains to be said only a few words touching the qualities of his 
published designs. In the Builder^ from 1885 to the present date, 
may be found most of his published work, with the exception of 
what is perhaps his masterpiece. Holy Trinity, Sloane Square, 
which was published in the Architect of May 8, 1891. From these 
drawings it will be possible for anyone to gain his own idea of the 
power of design possessed by this brilliant genius. Perhaps 
the most salient quality of his designs is their picturesqueness, 
using the word in its true sense. Each design is a picture in 
itself, a composition. The arrangement of light and shade is 
masterly, the detail rich and splendid to an extraordinary degree. 
Through everything runs a vivid originality, a personality that is 
unequalled elsewhere among contemporary architects, and that 
only finds its counterpart in other branches of art; in Richard 
Wagner, for example, or Henry Irving or Burne-Jones. In a way, 
Sedding might almost be called an impressionist. He seems 
always striving to produce, through his work, the sudden but never 
to be forgotten impressions of such buildings as St. Marc’s or the 
Cappella Palatina, or the Chapel of Henry VII.; and not only 
does he strive, but he certainly succeeds, and by perfectly legiti¬ 
mate means. And if his designs are remarkable by reason of 
their composition and general effect, they are not less remarkable 
because of their detail. Probably there is not an exact Gothic 
moulding or bit of foliage in any of his most recent work. 
Forms that suggest the Italian Renaissance mingle with details 
that remind one of Perpendicular Gothic. Cosmati work and 
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“Tudor Flowers,” egg and dart mouldings and flamboyant 
tracery, suggestions from every century and country mingle in all 
his works in a fascinating luxuriance that still is in no respect 
fantastic, the varying details being all harmonized by his fine 
and original fancy. 

In a word, Sedding has forsaken the mechanical views of 
architecture; has refused to consider it dead; has declared it a 
living art, and has made it so by his enthusiasm and living spirit. 
It is possible that he will be better known in the future for his 
influence than for his actual achievements. He has given a new 
theory of modern architecture, and already he has many fol¬ 
lowers,—men who, through him, have come to see that architec¬ 
ture is not alone the result of archaeological knowledge and a 
classical education. 

Never having had the privilege of a personal acquaintance 
with Sedding, I am indebted to certain articles by W. R. Lethaby 
and Selwin Image for the principal facts in his life. 

Ralph Adams Cram. 


The Value of Monotony and 
Contrast. 


In the forensic eloquence of our civic tribunals there is usu¬ 
ally considerable self-congratulation and pride expressed in the 
regularity of our American cities, in the facility with which loca¬ 
tions can be found from the methodical arrangement of our 
streets, in the great practical benefits derived from a simple 
nomenclature, and the advantages of the amplitude of our thor¬ 
oughfares. The roads and lanes of our forefathers have disap¬ 
peared, and in their place are the avenue and the boulevard; the 
rambling ways of an English town have become the plotted street 
system of a French ville, and even the contour of the ground 
on which we build is forced to succumb to a stereotyped geo¬ 
metric system of ways which cut ruthlessly over and through 
every obstacle in the shape of change of grade. Not only this, 
but in our Western cities at least, the geometric arrangement of 
streets is that childishly naive one of the gridiron, the direction 
of the streets even being governed by the relative position of the 
North Star, and all streets equal in width. A park or square in 
this intellectual solution of a city’s plan means merely the omis¬ 
sion of buildings upon an area bounded by any four streets, 
being square or rectangular at will. There is a variation which 
shows that there are degrees of enormity in geometric systems 
where, as in Washington, a series of centres is determined from 
which radial streets diverge indefinitely, and finally become hope¬ 
lessly tangled with those from some other centre. All this is 
done from the plea of simplicity, occasionally from a desire for 
vistas. As an actual fact, however, it comes from lack of train¬ 
ing, of knowledge, and from the general indolent attitude of minds 
which are quite content to imitate, but incapable of creating. 
A comparison of the plans of European cities and those of 
America is interesting. There are two types of plan in Europe, 
that where there is a central artery ample and conforming to the 
requirements of its use; it maybe straight as it was in ancient 
Rome, and is in modern Madrid, it may be irregular and curved 
as in Athens or in Genoa. It was the agora, the forum, the 
corso, from it ran minor arteries of like character, each conform¬ 
ing to the contours of the ground which they traversed, and 
usually following together the crests of hills or the centres of 
valleys; from these in their turn run the vicoli, the narrow streets, 
lanes, or passages, which are comparatively straight as they are 
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meant to lead in the most direct manner from one artery to an¬ 
other. The plazas, piazzi, or squares are ganglia, which appear 
in the most natural places where the thoroughfares knot together 
thickest, and are of all shapes and sizes. This first type of 
European city plan is perfectly organic, wholly natural and 
evolutionary in its development, has next to no artificial quality, 
and is di.stinctly picturesque even when classic buildings alone are 
erected. . The second type is the first become formal and artifi¬ 
cial, in fact, Haussmannized. Slight grades are ignored, lines are 
straightened, the geometric system of apportionment appears, 
plazas are made regular in shape, and the value of vistas is appre¬ 
ciated and enhanced. This is the so-called monumental planning 
of Paris and Vienna. But it is to be noted that the organic 
quality of the older city is kept, the arteries are enlarged and 
straightened and given terminations, the ganglia are made more 
important, but the streets have their relatively smaller proportions 
and follow the contours of the land. The relative character of 
the different parts remains the same, but the virtues of the more 
important parts are increased. Compare the American city, 
which is endeavoring to imitate this monumental planning. All 
the streets are alike in width, consequently there is no principal 
artery except by chance, and nothing can be more dreary than 
the deserted broad ways which should never have been more 
than lanes. The streets being equal, each strives for equal im¬ 
portance, and as a consequence there is no massing of interest, 
no termination of the vistas, which inevitably become squalid as 
they recede, and not even the welcome shade of a narrow thor¬ 
oughfare. Nothing but a dreary monotony of vanishing sidewalks 
in perspective, above which tower at the nuclei huge nondescript 
structures, from which in all directions continue the descending 
stages of successively meaner and meaner buildings, until the 
open lot makes its appearance. There is much language used in 
regard to the monotony of classic architecture, but there is no such 
hopelessly irrevocable monotony as the gridiron city plan. 
Above ground, curiously enough, the American city adopts a 
different behavior. Upon the absolutely rectangular spaces 
bounded by the streets arise buildings of all materials, of every 
imitation of past styles, of every variety of contour, and of all 
sizes. In the planning of our cities, we deliberately adopt stupid 
monotony because we consider it utilitarian, and otherwise of com¬ 
paratively little importance ; in the building of our cities we acqui¬ 
esce to atrocious contrasts, because we are thoughtless enough to 
consider each building as a unit and /lot as a factor. What term 
would be applied to a literary essay, in which each line was in a 
different language and printed in a different color ? that of being 
a unique harlequinade. The same term could be applied much 
more justly to the architecture of the modern and especially the 
American city. There are always, of course, two extreme types 
of beauty, — that which from its contrasts in form and color is 
termed picturesque, and that which from its symmetry and pro¬ 
portions is termed classic. The very qualities which appeal to 
the sense are in the former those of irregularity and contrast 
and in the latter absolute balance of parts which is disturbed by 
contrast. The picturesque is always interesting, and has by far 
the greater number of admirers; the severity of the classic 
appeals to a smaller number, but those are devotees. In archi¬ 
tecture the picturesque is usually accidental and largely produced 
by irregularities of plan; the classic is studiously balanced and 
proportioned, first in plan and then in superstructure. If, then, 
the plan is formal and artificial, a large factor of successful pic¬ 
turesque design is eliminated; and on the other hand, if upon a 
formal plan, buildings of all kinds are erected, it is wellnigh 
impossible to create a monumental ensemble. We are then in 
our architecture upon the horns of a dilemma, and it is difficult 
to decide whether to plead for a picturesque city plan, or monu- 
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mental city buildings of some homogeneous type; on the one 
hand lies the spice of contrast, on the other the dignity of mo¬ 
notony. The answer depends primarily upon the size of the city. 
The greatest charm that a small town, however it may expect to 
rival its larger competitors in time, can have is a certain 
piquancy, a quality of belonging to the place in which it is, not 
having been planted there temporarily, which comes from irregu¬ 
larity of outlines, both in plan and in masses. Such towns are 
frequent enough in all foreign lands, and are to be found all 
along our eastern seaboard, North and South. On the other hand, 
when a city has become great in population and in importance, 
the only adequate expression of those dignities comes from the 
enlarging and beautifying of the centres of her life, the great 
arteries of trade aud commerce, and of intellectual life, and in 
doing that it is not well to make our prevalent mistake, that all 
portions of a city are equally worthy of exaltation; that is absurd 
and irrational. To make a street broad, should mean that it was 
necessary to have it broad; to place the municipal or State build¬ 
ings in a certain portion of a city should mean, not alone that 
the lot encumbered, as it often is, with those buildings should be 
dignified, but that that entire portion of the city should be made 
worthy, and no mean building should be allowed in it. To 
create a public square should mean also that only good buildings 
should be erected around such a square. There should be the 
monotony, if one is so disposed to call it, of absolutely studied 
and therefore classic work of whatever style demanded, and 
insisted upon whenever the public money is expended for the 
expression of public pride. 

This monotony of an acknowledged standard, a monotony 
that requires homogeneity and will not permit a harlequinade, is 
what our architecture is in crying need of. There is but one 
way of obtaining it, and sooner or later that way will be adopted. 
All erection of public buildings, national. State, or municipal, must 
be carried on by trained men who shall have no connection with 
politics. All erection of private buildings in important locations 
must be approved by trained men of reputation before being 
erected. When this happens, and the time is not far off, we shall 
have a monotony of good architecture which will put to shame 
the contrasts of the American architecture of to-day. 


The Third Dimension. 

At the time the nobles and clergy of France disdainfully tol¬ 
erated the leaders of the newly acknowledged Third Estate, they 
little dreamed of the importance of the object of their toleration, 
and would undoubtedly have been amazed and scandalized, 
if they could have realized that the same despised Third 
Estate would become within a century the only power with 
an unlimited future before it. In architectural designing there 
is lurking behind the outlines of the plan and the proportions of 
the fagade a similar third estate, which is acknowledged but 
ignored, and upon which depends the success or failure of many 
a goodly drawing. It is the third dimension, the dimension 
not shown by the drawing itself. In the plan it is the perpen¬ 
dicular height of the masses of the building, in the elevation it 
is the depth and the reveals. During the days of all stone con¬ 
struction, when roofs even were brick or stone vaults, the thick¬ 
ness of walls upon a plan gave a certain conventional approxi¬ 
mate statement of what their comparative heights would be. 
Relative thickness meant proportionate height, and there are 
those still who, from their admiration of these masterly plans, 
and their training in this plan symbolism, maintain that a thor¬ 


oughly skilful architect ought to feel the relative height of the 
building by the lines and masses of the plans alone. It would be 
difficult to express a tower accurately in this way, even before 
the introduction of iron changed the entire conditions of archi¬ 
tectural construction. But in these days when a twelve-inch iron 
shell is compelled to hold up a considerable height of wall, the 
relative thickness of a boiler flue would seem to indicate a pro¬ 
portionately enormous height. The third dimension in a plan, 
therefore, is not adequately expressed, and yet upon it depends 
especially the proportion of rooms, of staircase, halls, of open¬ 
ings, in fact of a numberless series of things which determine the 
success of the building. Of course, sections will supply the 
missing data, but in the section, as in the elevation, the third 
dimension is still wanting, and the perspective is the next resort. 
The perspective, it is true, has all three dimensions, but it only 
has them from one point of view, and that usually the selected 
best one; now what is wanted in studying a design is more the 
worst point of view than the best one; but in reality all points 
of view are required. This is especially true in regard to angles 
and intersections of roofs, which it is vvellnigh impossible to 
adequately study from plan, elevations, or perspective. Reveals 
also, upon which the apparent stability of a building so much 
depends, are often guessed at and are constant surprises when the 
building is completed, simply because the third dimension was 
not adequately appreciated. There are, it is true, in finished 
architectural renderings the shadows of reveals and projections 
as guides to the effect to be produced, and these are much more 
complete indications of the probable results than are the thick¬ 
nesses of walls upon the plan in regard to the relative height of 
walls; but in cornice, soffites, and in colonnaded or arcaded 
reveals, the conventional shadows give but little idea of the effect 
of the whole. This is especially true of projecting porte-cocheres 
and of octagonal or polygonal structures. 

In any transition from one geometric solid to another the plan 
and elevation only state a portion of the facts, until by experience 
one is accustomed to notice indications that are unapparent to a 
student. Another case where the effect of the third dimension 
is extremely difficult to determine is where a flechc or similar 
structure spans a ridge and comes down upon the roof on either 
side, the exact proportions of the base where it is cut by the 
pitch of the roof is not in any way expressed by plan or^eleva- 
tion, and not adequately by perspective. 

The fact remains then, that while, to the skilled eye, elevations 
express much and plans more, that even a perspective does not 
give all the data. The only thing that remains is a model. It 
would seem, except for the fact that the idea is combated, that 
in dealing with the effects of solids, the most satisfactory results 
would be obtained by the use of solids, and that models, how¬ 
ever simple, would show faults of proportions better than any¬ 
thing else. The smaller details would not be required, but the 
masses, especially of intersecting solids, would be clearly shown. 
For this reason, the practice of modelling masses in designing 
would be most useful, and the objection raised to it, that it dulled 
the appreciation of the beautifully organic quality of especially the 
Gothic plan, is overcome by the complete lack of occurrence of 
similarly organic plans in modern work. It would undoubtedly 
be for the benefit of lasting construction if such buildings could 
still be erected; but when the life of the average building of to¬ 
day is less than that of a man, simply from the change in the 
character of the district in which the building is erected, it is 
not probable that the skeleton methods of construction will soon 
be forsaken, and to study the effects of such buildings requires a 
perspective, and better yet a model, either of plaster or of clay, 
so that the elusive third dimension may be seen in all its enormity 
and made to conform with its two coadjutors. 
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The Convention of the American Institute of Architects which 
met in Boston was but another example of the unwieldiness of 
large bodies, and the nearly corresponding effectiveness of small 
ones. The Convention met, heard an excellent address by its 
president, and some interesting papers by some of its members, 
had several days pleasant sojourning in Boston, elected new 
officers, and adjourned. The various committees had little to 
report, and the Institute is evidently launched upon another year of 
dignified existence. Yet two questions were brought up and reso¬ 
lutions adopted, which, if resolutions mean anything, should 
receive great impetus at once, the first of which was the question 
of the bill defeated by the New York Assembly looking to the 
establishment of a State board of architects for the examination of 
applicants, the issuance of architects’ licenses, etc. Mr. Carlin 
.stated this matter was to be pushed this winter. In relation to 
this there is something to be .said. Reforms to be effectual should 
begin at home, and the first thing for the architects to do is to 
attend to the membership of their own Chapters. The present 
election of Associates and Fellows to the Chapters of the Institute 
is by means of a nomination in writing, and the approval of that 
nomination by a committee, and the subsequent presentation of 
the name to the Chapter approved by the committee, and the 
consequent admittance of the applicant; in fact, the whole thing 
is done much as if the Chapters were .social clubs. The result 
is that in many cases the sponsor’s name alone obtains the com¬ 
mittee’s approval; that*good-nature being a quality of architects 
as well as of other men, disapproval is seldom expressed, and as 
a result the Chapters have in them men who are untrained and 
untrustw'orthy. 

The qualifications necessary for membership in a club are totally 
different from and inadequate for membership in a Chapter of the 
Institute, and the first thing for the Institute to do is to insist upon 
the Chapters obtaining more credentials than those of good fel- 
low^ship from applicants for membership. 

To be a member of a Chapter ought to mean to the public 
that the architect is a trained man and worthy of as much trust 
as would be given to a man of accomplishment. 

The second subject, that of securing the great privilege of 
competition among architects for the Government buildings took 
the form of a re.solution to further a bill in Congress looking 
towards this consummation. Mr. Windrim’s paper was wffiat 
might have been expected of the first Government architect wffio 
has been non-political, and it ought to carry weight. Why the 
architects should plead with the Government for a thing which 
it is for the Government’s welfare to obtain, we fail to see. The 


attitude of the United States Government towards art is not even 
respectable; that it is ignorant can hardly be acknowledged, for 
the example of every other nation should have forced conviction 
long ago. There is no petty state of Europe, Asia, or South 
America, much less any nation, that calmly and deliberately per¬ 
mits its public buildings to be erected from the designs of draughts¬ 
men, and uses up the time of even the one architect employed 
with the conversation of lobbyists and politicians. This is not a 
question of rights, but a question of intelligence; and that any 
self-respecting government should allow the public money to be 
spent upon buildings that are inferior to most private work in the 
country, when by adopting the methods of France, Germany, 
Italy, England, or Russia the best talent in the country w^ould be 
at their disposal, argues either a monumental stupidity or venality 
or both. 


At the Society of Architects’ dinner to the Convention, among 
other speakers, Mr. Atkinson spoke as a Philistine of the Philis¬ 
tines. There is a certain pride taken by Mr. Atkinson in being 
a Philistine, but he should remember that finally the Philistines 
were a conquered people and merged in their conquerors. He 
argued, in direct contradiction to Mr. Hunt’s opening address at 
the Convention, that Beaitx ArtSy that is, academic training, pro¬ 
duced little good in attacking modern conditions. 

There is a modicum of truth in his statement, but he forced it 
too far. An academic training is of value only in so far as it 
teaches simplicity of mass, focusing of plan and masses, and re¬ 
finement of motive. Both Mr. Hunt and Mr. Atkinson seemed to 
consider that a knowledge of the orders of architecture was its 
principal feature, while as a fact this is purely archaeological, and 
bears the same relation to the really valuable part of an academic 
training that the Greek standard of proportions of the human form 
bears to the skill required to draw that form in all positions and 
attitudes. 


Apropos of Mr. Atkinson’s remarks at the Convention of 
Architects’ dinner, there is a design for a schoolhouse by him 
through his son, Mr. William Atkinson, published in the Brookline 
Chronicle of Nov. 28, which we reproduce herewith, which 
presumably is the consummation (for schoolhouses) of his 



ideas of architectural expression. Taking for granted . that 
he may be right in using only mill construction, cheerless 
as the interiors produced by it may be, and that it is 
advisable to light a building from one side only, and'that vast 
window surface on one side is desirable in spite of the slight 
protection from either outside heat or cold afforded by glass; 
taking for granted all the construction, the heating and venti¬ 
lation, is there any special need of suppressing everything else? 
Is a blank wall one hundred and seven feet long, and twenty-five 
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feet high, crowned like a floor-joist in the centre and surmounted 
by a monitor roof in the place where an antefix appeared in the 
Greek temple, a thing to be especially desired? for this is Mr. 
Atkinson’s front facade. It is true, architects are fond of wall 
surfaces, but merely as foils to contrasting details. This is the 
most unmitigated wall surface we have ever seen. As to pro¬ 
portions, they are relative, and this has all the relative pro¬ 
portions possessed by a high fence. There is absolutely 
nothing to give scale or shadow or pleasure. The panels even 
are disproportionate to each other. There is no base, no ex¬ 
pression of floor or window lines, no cornice, nothing but a wall 
with a hole in it. If this is to be the result of consistent ex¬ 
pression of requirements, defend us from it; better, far better, to be 
aesthetically insane than be so prosaically rational. There is 
certainly a fanaticism of construction as well as a fanaticism of art. 
Mr. Atkinson is an extremist in his views; he is perfectly sincere, 
and has become disgusted with the meaningless stupidities that 
hav^e been done under the cloak of architecture ; but he should 
remember that a human being is influenced by his environment, 
that a child is especially influenced by it; and when one thinks of 
the charms of Eton and Harrow, of the pleasant closes of English 
schools, of the mullioned windows, the stepped walls and cluster¬ 
ing gables, and then mentally compares them with the absolutely 
depressing baldness of Mr. Atkinson’s so-called design, the actual 
cruelty of depriving a child of ev^en attractive surroundings calls 
for more than criticism, it calls for anathema. We all know 
that many of the beautiful things are not sanitary things, but 
that is no reason why we should not attempt to make the sanitary 
things beautiful; and to deliberately present a solution of the 
problem in such form as has Mr. Atkinson, argues a lack of 
regard for the educational influence of even agreeable things that 
is deplorable. 


Magazines for the Month. 

AMERICAN. 

THE ARCHrrECTUK.\L RECORD. 

Mr. Montgomery Schuyler’s articles on the Romanesque 
Revival are illustrated by the best examples that can be gleaned 
of the so-called Romanesque work in America, — examples 
which, it can be safely said, show whatever there is of good in this 
much-talked-of style, and a lamentable array they make. Com¬ 
pared with the work which inspired them, churches from the 
Charente, Auvergne, Provence or Spain, the masterly brickwork of 
Saragossa, the rich light and shade of Normandy abbeys, the 
round arched remains of Lombardy and of Dalmatia, what have 
they to recommend them, except possibly a commendable effort? 
Bald in treatment, clumsy in mass, brutal in detail, these the best 
of the American Romanesque are eulogized, analyzed, and com¬ 
mended as a point of departure for our future architectural 
achievements; that is, they are analyzed as far as each building 
is concerned, but taken actually for granted as acceptable and 
praiseworthy works of architecture, and no analysis made of the 
qualities of the style. From these illustrations one alone stands 
pre-eminent, the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, and two as of 
excellent character, the Ames Building and the Pittsburgh 
Ma.sonic Building; and if these are studied it will be seen 
that their merit had nothing whatever to do with the style, but 
is due to the disposition of surfaces, of openings, and of detail. 
Mr. Winans’ stable, Mr. Schuyler acknowledges, is scarcely 
Romanesque. We should surmise as much. 


It seems to be time to ask what Romanesque has to recom¬ 
mend it, and in fact if it is anything more than a name which has 
served to divert questions. As a name it was never known until 
1825, and then was coined to separate, for the sake of delicate 
discriminators, the work that was done north and west of Rome 
by peoples emerging from barbarism, from that done east of 
Rome by peoples overthrown by barbarism, both types of work 
using the Roman arched construction, the one copying to the 
best of their poor ability what they conceived the classic veneer 
of the Roman work, the orders and entablatures, to be; and the 
others ignoring that veneer, and glorifying the construction alone. 
The more barbaric work was dubbed “Romanesque” to distin¬ 
guish it from the Byzantine. Thus “Romanesque” was applied 
to an attempted following of Roman precedent, and we have gone 
a step further, and are trying to imitate Romanesque. Coming as 
it did from ignorance, lack of skill, inability to quarry any but 
small stones, or to carve anything but crude forms, lack in fact 
of everything but a desire to build (it is curious how sympa¬ 
thetic this style is in some respects), what had it to recommend 
it as compared with the intellectual, cultivated styles? Only a 
vitality, the vitality of a savage, of a brutal Berserker or Viking, 
who rides down the wind sweeping everything before him, and com¬ 
mands admiration by mere brute force. Mr. Schuyer commends 
this style, because it has never reached its ultimate perfection. 
Make a knight of your Viking if you can, much less a courtier. 

When Romanesque becomes refined, it ceases to be Roman¬ 
esque; and why one should court a ruffian because he happens t«» 
have a strong physique, is a question as easily answered as why 
one should affect Romanesque because it has had vitality, or be¬ 
cause it is now vulgarly bumptious. Any style can be abused in 
the hands of uneducated men, but no style can become so un¬ 
utterably bad as one that has barbaric spirit as its chief merit. 
The architecture that is good amongst the Romanesque works is 
good because of qualities that belong to no one style, but are 
characteristic of all good architecture, simplicity of conception, 
dignity of scheme, sound expression of construction, and 
accenting distribution of ornament; but if to these are to be 
added subtlety of proportion and refinement, the work ceases 
to be Romanesque, and becomes what Mr. Schuyler him¬ 
self consents to calling classic. The admission is suggestive, 
and forces the inquiry why we fret about a style, why we should 
bind ourselves to a fashion and consider that one style is better 
than another, unless we find a more solid reason than that we 
imagine it has not been developed to its ultimate perfection. It 
is well to remember that the noble buildings of the world de¬ 
veloped in certain styles, because at the time each was built 
nothing except that mode of working existed in that particular 
locality; that on the contrary, the architect of the present has the 
entire past displayed to him; that he therefore should show 
enough perception of what the common factors of greatness in 
past architecture have been to recognize that the styles had as 
little to do with architectural achievement as the forms of type 
have to do with the value of an essay, and that the only factors 
of a style that he need concern himself about arc the use and 
proportions of piers, columns, lintels, and arches to walls. But, 
however, this particular so-called American Romanesque .style 
has received its title, and is courting admiration, and it may be 
well to see upon what it bases its pretensions. In the first place, 
it is sturdy and would be massive, and when it succeeds in this 
latter endeavor, it impresses in the same manner that a Brobdig- 
nagian would, which amongst Lilliputians is a thing to be re¬ 
spected, but when this massiveness, as is often the case, is con¬ 
fined to a small body, the result is absurdly clumsy and ridiculous. 
As an assisting clement of massivene.ss, the material, usually 
stone, is left uncut, rock-faced or split, a crudeness that does not 
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exist elsewhere even among savages, for the very stones of Stone¬ 
henge are faced after a fashion. This gives a texture, brutal it 
is true, but full of light and shade. It is well perhaps to wear 
fustian at times, but when, as often happens, the rock-faced stone 
is brought into immediate juxtaposition with mouldings, reveals, 
fine brickwork (which relatively is mosaic), and car\dng, the 
contrasts are so absolutely uneducated that one despairs of 
the intelligence of architects. The arches and columns should 
receive the same consideration as other arches and columns, but 
they also are neglected, the arches having size of voussoirs as 
their chief claim to attention, and the columns being apparently 
considered quite capable of working out their own salvation, pro¬ 
vided they are bunched together. 

Then there are the reveals; deep reveals are excellent things, 
provided there are solid walls, but reveals deeper than the faces 
of the piers merely weaken the apparent strength of the piers. 
And finally the detail, which Mr. Schuyler has wisely ignored. 
In classic work the motives of ornament are few, well defined, 
and proportioned to the mouldings ; in Gothic, though the motives 
are more numerous, they are carefully accented and disposed; 
but in this bastard Romanesque, imitated from poor attempts to 
copy Roman work, is the weakest, most scattered, crude orna¬ 
ment that has ever been conceived. Sans centres, sans repeats, 
sans scale, sans everything. These are the claims to pretension 
possessed by the style Mr. Schuyler advocates, and possessed by 
the very examples with which he illustrates his article as evi¬ 
denced by the design for Fire Headquarters, Brooklyn, and the 
Farmers’ and Merchants’ Bank, Baltimore. If Mr. Schuyler will 
but make a collection of photographs of the results in America 
of attempts to design in the so-called Romanesque style, he will 
find that there has never been such a series of architectural 
enormities before in existence, that the nightmarish fancies of 
Churruguete, the mad freaks of DuCerceau, the dulness of Inigo 
Jones, the stupidity of the Victorian Gothicists, and all the 
pedantry of the classicists have failed to inflict such an array of 
horrors. No, not even the absolute architectural insanity of the 
Russian bulbous-domed churches equals the American Roman¬ 
esque. The style has been tried and found wanting. It is 
capable of being used by ignoble hands; it has no intrinsic value 
that is not possessed in a greater degree by other styles; it is in 
fact a barbaric style, which in the churches of Southern France 
and Northern Spain clothed a monumental plan and consequently 
was of value, which in Normandy adopted organic shaft treatment 
and was therefore interesting, but which when harnessed to an 
ignoble plan and used without organic functions has absolutely 
nothing to recommend it except that it is cheap. 

When it is treated with the same thought as the classic or 
Gothic styles, it is an excellent servant, but becomes in reality 
merely a variation of those styles, all of which goes to prove that 
styles are of slight importance, but that mass, proportion, and 
refinement are of the utmost value. When we attack our prob¬ 
lems as a body of architects with this knowledge, we shall have a 
style many sided, multiform, but the style of works of art which 
are greater than all styles. 

Mr. Hamlin’s article on the “ Difficulties of Modern Architec¬ 
ture” is a thoroughly satisfactory statement of a condition of affairs 
which every practising architect realizes only too well. In fact, 
the utilitarian side of the profession has grown to such proportions 
that the aesthetic qualifications of an architect have become of 
minor consideration, and are held in a sort of traditional esteem 
which is fostered more by the assumption of the architect than 
by appreciation of the client. And the practice of architecture 
in some localities has degenerated into a co-operative system, 
which, while it satisfies commercial requirements, nullifies artistic 
development; but it seems to us that Mr. Hamlin does not 


sufficiently criticise the architects for the faults of the position. 
Granted that buildings of all kinds are hurried, that they are built 
as speculative adventures, or to put it more mildly, as investments, 
yet it remains for the architect to impress the fact that good archi¬ 
tecture is built more quickly, more economically, and rents more 
easily than bad architecture, other things being equal, and that 
there is an unwritten law that the useful helps to make more 
simple the beautiful, and that the chief reason for the apparent 
divorce there is between the two, is the lack of consideration of 
the one for the other. When our architects cease attempting to 
fasten upon constructive necessities parasitical ornament, and con¬ 
fine their attention to proportioning masses, solids, and voids, and 
applying accenting ornament, when they cease to be disturbed 
about styles, and consider forms and mouldings purely in regard to 
their relative tones and shadows, then the client will begin to have 
sincere respect for what he now considers as an accomplishment 
which, while unnecessary, is pleasing. Very little can be expected 
from the increase in appreciation of a cosmopolitan democracy, but 
much can be done by rational methods insisted upon by the architects. 

The articles by Mr. Ferree and Mr. Desmond upon “What is 
Architecture?” are interesting and satisfactor}^". It seems to us 
that Mr. Desmond’s strikes a little deeper than the other, and is 
written more con amorCy but both are good. 

The article upon skeleton construction is rather popular than 
scientific, but is satisfactory as far as it goes. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Oct, 31. D. A. Gregg’s brilliant drawing of an entrance 
loggia by William Ross Proctor, of Pittsburgh, is the best of the 
illustrations. The design is clean cut, scholarly, and refined, a 
first-rate e.xample of modern renaissance. The heliochrome 
plate of a house on Beacon Street, Boston, by H. W. Stephenson, 
is of a design good in detail here and there, excepting the galvan- 
ized-iron bay, but crowded and unquiet in general effect. The other 
published designs come under the head of vernacular architecture. 

Nov. 7. KcKim, Mead & White’s house for J. Hampden 
Robb is, like all their work, scholarly, dignified, and thoroughly 
competent. Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul’s design for the 
Equitable Building, Denver, can hardly be considered successful. 
It is interesting in detail, and blocky and undignified in mass and 
composition. 

The competitive designs for the Union Hill Town Hall are not 
architectural drawings, but examples of a most pernicious school 
of rendering. However, a more circumstantial rendering would 
be less gentle with the design itself. 

Nov. 14. If we were to accept the American Architect of 
this date as representing justly architecture in America, we should 
despair of the future. We prefer to explain the quality of the 
designs on the ground of a curious principle of selection. The 
double-page plate of Francis H. Kimball’s Harrigan’s Theatre is 
the only good thing in this issue, and in many ways it is very 
good indeed. The porch over the entrances almost spoils the 
design, but apart from this the building is admirable. Here and 
there the details are coarse and out of harmony, as in the frieze, 
but as a whole the design is notable. Why the rest of the illus¬ 
trations should have been published is hard to say. 

The American Architect mentions the fact that it received a 
letter asking that it should not publish drawings already published 
in the Architectural Club catalogue until four months after the 
exhibition of the club, and considers that such a request is ill- 
judged and affects the freedom of property rights of the authors 
of the designs. What the wording of the letter may have been. 
we do not know, but the request was based upon the desire to 
have, as far as possible, the catalogue a paying factor of the 
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exhibition, as in all other respects the exhibition was free. The 
Architect commended the fact that no charge was made for 
admission, and the request was one, as we understand it, for the 
courtesy from the Architecty that the publication of certain 
designs should be unique to the catalogue until such time as it 
was not likely to be in demand. There is no doubt of the right 
of the Architect to publish any or all of the designs at any 
time the authors desire it, but inasmuch as architectural exhibi¬ 
tions are not lucrative undertakings, it was deemed wise to try to 
make the catalogue as unique in its plates as was possible. 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 

The October issue contains a large number of interesting 
drawings and plates, among them several designs of buildings for 
the Columbian Exposition, which will be considered later. C. F. 
Schweinfurth’s two mantels in the Y. M. C. A. Building, Cleve¬ 
land, are admirable; that in the reception hall is exquisite in its 
delicacy and originality. It might almost be called a model of 
sensitive designing, free and untrammelled, yet in no respect 
fantastic. The parlor mantel evidently depends largely on its 
color, but if it is as successful in this respect as its companion is 
in design, it must be good. 

J. A. Schweinfurth’s design for the Fine Arts Societies Build¬ 
ing, of which a peculiarly beautiful water-color was exhibited at 
the Boston Architectural Exhibition, is strong and fine, admirable 
in nearly every way. 

The chapel, by Irving K. Pond and Allen B. Pond, just fails of 
being good. 

THE NORTHWESTERN BUILDER AND DECORATOR. 

The number for October has an editorial on the articles by 
Mr. Schuyler in Harper's on “Glimpses of Western Architecture.” 
The writer, evidently chafed by Mr. Schuyler’s tone, writes 
with somewhat too much excitement, but his remarks are in the 
main perfectly true. Mr. Schuyler’s articles were careless, 
inexact, and indefinite, but that is all that has ever been 
demanded of architectural criticism. Mr. Schuyler has completely 
met the demand. 

It is doubtful whether his articles would be so much in request 
if he dealt less in glittering generalities. To apply adjectives to 
a building may guide latent appreciation for good or for bad, but 
it does not foster a discriminating taste. The objections of the 
Buildery while just enough, do not give anything more than an 
idea that Mr. Schuyler has made mistakes and is not over-lucid 
in his conclusions, both of which we knew before. As to there 
being no Western architecture per sey that is possibly true, for it 
would be unjust to ascribe the architectural experiments, which 
naturally appear in our new cities more than in old ones, to a 
taste for unconventionality; but from the very facts of newness, of 
unbounded possibility and youth, the general average of work in 
Western cities is somewhat less restrained and more youthful than 
in older communities. As far as matters of detail are concerned, 
this is as often a virtue as a vice, but in mass and in studied 
proportions excessive novelties leave much to be desired. If Mr. 
Schuyler would draw attention to the fact that dignity is one of 
the chief virtues of good architecture, that simplicity and refined 
quietness are as much the mark of a cultivated building as they 
are of a cultivated man, and that a costumed, bedizened structure 
is as much out of place in good architectural society as would be an 
Italian contadina in a drawing-room, then he would have a basis 
from which to criticise all eccentricities, East or West. Herr 
Teufelsdroch would be of quite as much value in architectural, 
criticism as in philosophical speculations. There is an abiding 
analogy between architectural design and clothes, upon which 


chapters could be written. It may be that we shall touch on this 
matter by and by, but at present we merely wish to call attention 
to the fact that neither Mr. Schuyler nor his critic have struck 
deep enough. Let us take the very illustrations published in the 
Northwestern Builder in the same number as this before-mentioned 
article. These are houses by the younger men of the West, men 
who have had excellent training West, East, and abroad, men from 
whom the best work of the West is to be expected, and yet in 
every case the designs are worried, restle.ss, and unsatisfactory. 
There is considerable interesting detail, and a good deal of refine¬ 
ment, but an absurd irresponsibility in regard to scale and dispo¬ 
sition of windows, bays, and the effect of shadows. Some of this 
is due probably to requirements and expediency, but certainly 
not the larger part of it. The general impression of architectural 
effort, as distinguished from architectural skill, is unpleasantly 
manifest. Now we do not believe that this was formerly the 
desire of the client, but we do believe that the client’s taste has 
been vitiated by a diet of this description, until he imagines he 
has no appetite for anything simpler. There is such a thing as 
architectural dyspepsia, and the houses of America are more 
likely than anything else to produce it. 

There is also such a thing as affectation, usually the result of 
an undue fondness for a thing good in its place, but absolutely 
incongruous when transplanted ; and we maintain that the spire oT 
Bethlehem Church, St. Paul, is one of those affectations. Much 
better to have roofed it with a flat roof. 

In the November number are more uneasy houses, and three 
plates of New York work which have character. The Eden 
Musee has much that can be criticised, is overloaded with motives 
and sculpture, but has a straightforward scheme of facade, 
symmetrical and developed. The Montefiore Home has a monu¬ 
mental porch which suffers from the coarseness of a rock-face 
basement and too conspicuous lettering, but is otherwise com¬ 
mendable. The Fifth Avenue residence of McKim, Mead & White 
is one of the best of the swell-front form which they have 
designed, and their entrance to the Yosemite Flats is a thoroughly 
studious piece of work, well proportioned and detailed. The 
motive, that of an arch without imposts, enclosing a column carry¬ 
ing a lintel, against the wall on either side, is a not unusual one, 
but the columns and lintel always seem detached from the facade 
and capable of being removed, and we prefer to see an ante 
behind the columns. 


ENGLISH. 

THE BUILDER. 

In the issue of Oct. 24 is the second of a series of articles 
on decorative art in Japan, this number being devoted to an 
enumeration of several of the conventionalized cloud and wave 
motives. The article is descriptive rather than analytical, and 
fails to thoroughly appreciate the studied quality of Japanese 
work, the almost formulated sequences of line and light and shade, 
which to a Japanese are of the utmost importance; and when the 
statement is made that the “Japanese subjects are new to us and 
therefore charming, but the Tudor rose would strike a Japanese 
in the same way, and would be an original design to him,” it either 
argues an undue infatuation for that commonplace creation, 
the Tudor rose, or a lack of perception of the essence of 
Japanese art. 

The account of the weekly lectures given in Rome by Prof. 
Petersen and Dr. Haelsen, and in Athens by Dr. Dorpfeld upon 
Roman and Greek antiquities, suggests the possibility of similar 
courses being instituted in the Metropolitan in New York, and 
the Art Museum in Boston. Though such lectures would natu¬ 
rally lack the interest derived from the actual remains, the collec- 
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tion of casts in both museums would afford material for most 
interesting courses, which, it seems to us, would be hailed with 
avidity by many who could not visit Europe. 

The Architectural Association is apparently a thoroughly 
live body, and in fact has a vitality which would be well for the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to imitate. There are sev¬ 
eral familiar names on the Reorganization Committee which 
guarantee a large measure of success to any undertaking; and the 
new departure that has been made of obtaining new class-rooms, 
studios, and library, the substituting a regular lecturer for a group 
of voluntary instructors, and a comprehensive introactive system of 
classes for the old independent ones, all tend towards future 
success. The president’s address in dealing with the best system 
of architectural training finally acknowledges that all roads lead 
to Rome, and that study of every sort is conducive to knowledge; 
all of which is undoubtedly true. His plea for more reading is 
excellent, and one that is constantly a surprise to have to reiterate, 
as it would seem that any student could not fail to recognize the 
absolute necessity of the literary side of his subject. 

This number contains some rather poor drawings of Worthing¬ 
ton & Elgood’s Manchester New College; a design in rather 
ordinary collegiate Gothic, lacking in simplicity and composition. 
The other drawings are not of particular interest. 

The issue for Oct. 31 contains two noble old monumental 
brasses, and much modern work that is rather thin and hard in 
comparison. E. C. Robbins’ Beaford Grammar School is the best 
of the designs, but even this is dry and stilted. 

The number for Nov. 7 is devoted to Mr. Bigg’s drawings of 
Lincoln Cathedral, of which that of the north transept is much the 
best, rich, full of color, and skilful, while that of the western 
towers is a little spotty, and the general view somewhat monoto¬ 
nous, though all are good. 

The number for Nov. 14 has the designs of the new theatre, 
Cranbourne Street, by Mr. Spencer Chadwick, which are of a 
coarse and ordinary variety of classic ; a florid and not particularly 
well-drawn design for a frieze by Mr. Arthur Gwatke, and an 
interesting drawing of the church of St. John, Norwich, by Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott. 

There is an article that might well supplement that in the 
Building News by Mr. Bidlake in this number of the Builder ovi the 
relation of architects to clients, in which he particularizes many 
points which are likely to cause contention. These points, being 
specific, are of as much value to American as to British readers. 

The number for Nov. 21 has a very good Royal Academy 
Travelling Student’s design for a gentleman’s country house, half 
timbered, gabled, long-roofed and picturesque, a commonplace 
drawing of a commonplace royal assembly hall at South Shields, 
and some designs of interiors by Mr. Stenhouse; these latter are 
from water-colors, and may lose much in reproduction, but they 
have a general clumsiness of detail, lack of scale, and overloading 
of surfaces with ornament, which creates a wish that so good a 
general scheme might be treated with more finesse. But these 
are as nothing compared with a scheme of decoration in gesso 
for a bath-room by Mr. Bailey. We are accustomed to much 
Lincrusta and Stereo-relief ornament of startling character, 
but seldom have we seen such an orgy of design as this. It has 
not even fair drawing to recommend it, and it is difficult to 
imagine how color could do else than increase its bad taste. 

The Nov. 28 number has a poor drawing of a rather good de¬ 
sign for a large country house by Mr. Cox, a fairly good drawing 
of Berwick Hall by Mr. Edgar Hartly, and a very good drawing 
of the priest’s throne in the chapter house, Canterbury, by Mr. 
Albert Smyth, and a wall decoration design by Mr. Sidney Vacher, 
which is simple in scheme and rich in detail, but would depend 
upon its coloring to be other than set and hard. 


BUILDING NEWS. 

The Oct. 23 number brings up the old controversial 
question of the public and the profession, much as though it were 
a brief headed Public versus Profession. The same statements 
and arguments, with variations, will go on ad infinitum^ no doubt, 
but the facts remain that the patronage of the public is required 
by the architects, and the services of the architect are required by 
some of the public. Such being the case, and the public having 
numerical superiority, it requires something more than the mere 
fact of being a member of a profession to offset the comparative 
independence of most of the public from that profession; that is, 
as in everything else, it requires a stong personal factor in the 
architect. No amount of reasoning, arguing, or dogmatism will 
alter an iota the value of the personal quality in an architect. It 
must be backed by knowledge or the facility for obtaining knowl¬ 
edge ; but apart from that it is intangible, subtle, and powerful. 
It may be called business faculty, tact, or whatever best suits it, 
but once possessed, the most intractable client succumbs before it, 
and the architect creates his own relations with his clients. As 
for closing the profession, setting boundaries, no profession should 
have untrained men in its ranks, and such an intention is justifiable 
to the extent that it will afford the public a sure credential of 
training, but for few other reasons. 

Two views of stalls in that masterly piece of revived Gothic, 
Clumber Church, are given in this number. These stalls are re¬ 
markable not less for their admirable design than for the fact that 
they were designed by a clergyman, the Rev. Ernest Geldart. 
An attempt is visible in them to copy exactly the lines of me¬ 
diaeval work, but the true character of Gothic is present just the 
same. The treatment is free, rich, and thoroughly competent. 
The work seems largely in the spirit of the late J. D. Sedding. 
In this direction lies the possibility of a true Gothic renaissance. 
The drawings by S. K. Greenslade of early Georgian details are 
admirable. The other illustrations are bad, excepting, of course, 
the sketches of the curious late decorated front in Trunch Church. 

The Oct. 30 number contains some reproductions of Nor¬ 
mandy photographs, and two sketches of a fine bit of perpen¬ 
dicular, Ellington Church. The other designs are remarkably 
poor for an English magazine. 

The plates in the number for Nov. 6 are ordinary throughout. 
The memorial cross at Thorn by Professor Otzen is extremely 
vulgar, and Mr. Frangois Sicard’s Grand Prix bas-relief is mawkish 
in its sentimentality. Those of Nov. 13 are little, if any, better, 
though the Somersetshire sketches of Mr. J. Nicholson Johnston 
have interesting subjects. 

The number for Nov. 20 has a full report of a paper 
by Mr. C. H. Brodie on American frame houses, of which 
most of the information is of course familiar. He has, however, 
as he states, drawn his information from a work published by one 
of the firms who supply designs and specifications at fixed rates, 
and he draws his deductions from this publication both as to 
designs and specifications. It is hardly just to even the average 
American architect for this class of work to be considered typical, 
and the cost stated of these publishers’ houses is misleading. It 
may be as well to state, for the benefit of English readers, that 
outside of New York and New England the cheapest price at which 
a two and one half story frame house can be built moderately well 
in the simplest manner is $2.50 to $2.75 per superficial foot of 
ground area, and that in New York and New England $3 is the 
minimum, but that most well-heated, well-planned houses cost from 
$4 to $5 per superficial foot of ground area. This, of course, is 
approximate, and varies with interior finish. Mr. Brodie says he 
saw no wood lath, which is strange, as seventy-five per cent of 
the houses are so lathed. 

There is also a paper on the disagreement of architects on 
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matters of art which states again that doctors disagree. The 
fact is, all men disagree upon accessories and detail, but most 
men of ability agree upon principles, and it would be well to drop 
the subject of disagreement, and state the points of agreement. 

Mr. Aston Webb’s design for South Kensington Museum is dis¬ 
appointing on account of the lack of wall and pier surfaces, and 
the vast expanses of windows. The tower is interesting, but needs 
more height at the top, unless we are mistaken, and the termina¬ 
tion of the pavilions would be unsatisfactory in perspective. 

There is a very simple, able, leading article in the Nov. 27 
number upon professional authority, which it would be well 
for every architect and client to read. It touches first upon 
the question as to whether an architect shall sacrifice his reputa¬ 
tion for economical building in order to retain his reputation for 
skill, or vice versa, and next upon how far he shall exercise his 
judgment in ordinary necessary extras, and whether he is legally 
an agent of the client. The subject is discussed fairly, without 
prejudice and without dogmatic conclusions. It has seemed 
evident to us that it is only the younger architects intent upon 
laying a foundation for future clientele, or else the unskilful and 
untrained so-called architects, who are willing to erect buildings 
upon an inadequate money supply, and that in every case the 
result is vexatious to all concerned. Among architects them¬ 
selves, and among clients who are used to building enterprises, 
it has become a matter of conviction that extras and additions 
to the original contracts (and there should be a distinct line 
drawn between the two terms) are not excessive if they fall 
within ten per cent above the first cost. It is the custom in some 
English offices to retain a sum of one tenth of the contract to be 
devoted to such additions, and in case the extras and additions do 
not amount to this sum, the remainder to be deducted from the 
final bill. In some respects this is an excellent clause, its weak¬ 
ness being, howev'^er, in the fact that it is apt to encourage 
carelessness in permitting changes. But in England and else¬ 
where abroad, it should be remembered there are quantity sur¬ 
veyors paid by the client, who debit and credit every item of 
material upon the building, and their statements are at all times 
at hand for both the architect and the client, and serve to check 
any undue expenditure. How far quantity surveyors are a 
positive advantage is an open question, on account of po.ssible 
dishonesty, and also the delays always occasioned by complica¬ 
tion of method. On the other hand, it is manifestly impossible 
for the architect to undertake any such exact determination of 
quantities unless he is paid more than his present commission, 
and even then an architect with a small clientele cannot afford to 
employ a permanent quantity surveyor in his office. The present 
method then seems to meet the demand tolerably well in most 
cases; but if it can be impressed upon the client at the outset 
w'herein lies the probable limit of cost, wherein lies inadequacy 
of supply and excess of requirements, and if this be done in 
writing, then the vexatious question of exceeded contracts will be 
much simplified. 

THE .\RCH1TECT. 

In the issue of Oct. 23 there is little of interest. Frederick 
Miller’s drawing of the entrance of Lemster House is clean and 
careful. Goddard, Paget & Goddard’s design for the Alliance 
Assurance Company’s offices is respectable, but commonplace. 

In the issue of Oct. 30 are a number of views of T. G. 
Jackson’s house, a noble and most interesting example of Eliza¬ 
bethan architecture. The exterior views are particularly fine, but 
those of the interior are a little vague, and are interesting rather 
as examples of furnishing than as architectcral studies. 

The number for Nov. 6 has a rather interesting drawing of 
St. Oswalds, by Mr. W. H. Bidlake, and some refined work of 


Sir Christopher Wren, curiously similar to our so-called colonial 
work, and a perfect pastoral Christmas card of an old mill in 
North Wales, which should never have been published. 

The number for Nov. 13 has two of the thoroughly delightful 
drawings of Mr. Horsley. We hope, and have no doubt, that Mr. 
Horsley is fully appreciated amongst his contemporaries in Eng¬ 
land, for never has any such work as his been previously published 
in an architectural publication. It has every quality that could be 
desired, feeling, skilful drawing, tone and color values, apprecia¬ 
tion of mass and of detail. It is masterly. 

The sketches of Cartmel Priory, by Mr. Wilkinson, show the 
deleterious effect of following Mr. Railton’s staccato rendering. 

The Nov. 27 number has some fine and good sketches by Mr. 
Wilson, and a dry, hard, and unsatisfactory drawing of St. Mark’s 
English Church, Florence, by Mr. George H. Jeffery. 


HRITISII .ARCHITECT. 

The illustrations in the number of Oct. 23 are of little in¬ 
terest, saving a suggestive sketch of Paignton Church. 

Whitman, Rising & Rees’ design for the ubiquitous Berry 
Municipal Buildings in the Oct. 30 number are much better 
than the average, being simple and dignified Elizabethan. 

The British Architect, Nov. 6, has a number of T. Raffles 
Davison’s sketches, rather hasty, but interesting. The Ermington 
Church lich-gate, by Sedding, is hardly to be commended as of 
his best work. 

Nov. 13 has more of Mr. Davison’s sketches, and a picturesque 
and well-drawn courtyard by the late J. M. McLaren. 

The number of Nov. 27 publishes Mr. Hunt’s address to the 
convention nearly in full, and it reads as well as it sounded. Mr. 
Hunt certainly condenses and makes clear everything which he 
touches. 

The drawings of Raffles Davison, of Ernest George’s house, 
are interesting; and the design for the interior of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum Competition, by Mr. Aston Webb, is better than 
the exterior. 


Plates. 

Plates IX. and X.—DEsicixs for .a Buii.oing, Pe.nxsvlvama Company 
FOR Insurances on Lives .and Graxtinc; Annuities. — Messrs. Cope 
Stewardson, Architects. —These designs are e.xcellent e.\aniples of the intelli¬ 
gent use of classic motives both in design and rendering. Gf the two designs, 
B, though less rich in motive, has greater dignity, and either would be note¬ 
worthy for refinement and proportions. 


Plates .XL, XV., and .X\T. — Drawings for Public Library, Arlington, 
Mass. — Messrs. Cabot, Everett Mead, Architects. —This design shows the 
neces.sary appreciation for refinement of detail upon the simplest masses of 
building, and the fact that what formerly and until quite lately has been spent 
upon buildings in expensive excrescences is now being devoted to mouldings 
and ornament which have artistic value. 


Plate -XTI. — Sketch for a Hotel. — Mr. Geo. F. Newton, Architect. 

— Mr. Newton's design for a hotel, though it would have to be pnined down 
somewhat in execution as far as roofs are concerned, is picturesque and 
effective. The architecture of the chateaux of the Loire, which have mani¬ 
festly inspired this design, is peculiarly capable of being adapted to such a 
building. 

Plates XIII. and XTV. — Church of St. John at Maestricht, Holland. 

— Restored by P. J. Cuypers, Architect, and drawn after his design by J. A. 
Jan Straaten. Jr. — These drawings emphasize the difference in care in 
draughtsmanship between Euroi^an and American work. Our drawings are 
hasty and careless in comparison. The spire is an especially graceful one, the 
superposition of the octagon upon the square being particularly good, and the 
tracery is worthy of .study. 
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The Compensation of Architects. 


Mr. Charles Eliot Norton has recently, in print and in speech, 
taken the architects of our time to task for the absence from their 
work of refinement and poetic sense. He complains that the 
architect is no longer a poet, and finds especial cause to lament 
the dearth of the ennobling element, which is a trait of the archi¬ 
tecture of the best times. This absence of really fine and noble 
qualities in many of the buildings of Harvard University at 
Cambridge, has been, in his opinion, distinctly detrimental to the 
aims of the University towards the culture of its students. Mr. 
Norton’s contention that the forms of our buildings leave a subtle 
and lasting imprint upon our general culture, and even upon our 
character, will be recognized by thoughtful men as having sub¬ 
stantial grounds. 

Of course, Mr. Norton does not take us to task because we are 
unable to provide historic old buildings of the time when all 
buildings were good, nor because we cannot give our new build¬ 
ings in the college yard the mellow charm of two hundred years 
of ivy and lichen that belongs to the University buildings of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Our Puritan forefathers decided our 
claims to such privileges once for all, and I am sure that our 
distinguished critic would not wipe out the record of their 
emancipation for all the serene, gray buildings of Old England. 

It is not, then, because our college buildings are not old that 
we are called to account, but because they are not better; because 
in their shortcomings there seems to be a needless want of per¬ 
ception and true refinement, an indifference to high poetic qual¬ 
ities that makes their atmosphere inimical to a broad culture. 

Without questioning the justice of Mr. Norton’s particular 
criticisms, let us allow that the college buildings might be better 
than they are. What then ? Is there a remedy ? Where does the 
fault chiefly lie? with those who design and execute the work, or 
with those who inspire and authorize it? Do the authorities who 
are responsible for the erection of the objectionable buildings 
select their architects with a view to their special capabilities for 
poetic work, or are other considerations held to be of greater 
importance? In short, to Mr. Norton’s complaint that the archi¬ 
tects are not poets, we ask, Does the public demand that they 
should be? I do not mean in a narrow, literal sense; for every 
great poet comes before his time, and creates his audience. But 
does it recognize artistic merit in the architect, as it recognizes it 
in the actor, the musician, the singer, the painter, the sculptor, 
and the author, by its willingness to pay for services in proportion 
to their artistic worth? This question must be answered. No. 

It is, indeed, very curious to observe that, while every artistic 
profession, down through all the auxiliary occupations and 
handicrafts, is paid upon the basis of artistic merit, the architect¬ 
ural profession is the only one which is paid upon a basis which 


does not take the measure of artistic success into any direct 
account. Of course, the reply at once suggests itself that success¬ 
ful and artistic work finds its own remuneration in an increased 
practice, and so the successful architect can have nothing to 
complain of. 

But from one point of view, at lea.st, he has something very 
serious to complain of, which invalidates that reply, as I hope to 
be able to show. 

In all the artistic professions, — acting, singing, music, paint¬ 
ing, sculpture, and literature, — as well as in the professions of 
medicine and law, where special abilities take the place of artistic 
gifts, the principle of paying for services in accordance with 
the artistic or professional standing of the individual employed is 
universally accepted. 

Therefore the actor, for instance, finds a premium set upon his 
best artistic endeavor, not only because it will insure his ready 
but also because, as the value of his services increases, 
he finds that he gains, through the increased payment he receives, 
the possibility of greater leisure for study and recuperation from 
fatigue, and then, through this additional gain in his powers, is 
able to still further advance in his art. The same is broadly true 
in all the professions I have mentioned. 

In each it is the individual which is sought by the public. 

Who ever heard of a competition of doctors or of lawyers, to 
handle a certain case? The only competition which Bernhardt 
knows is the competition of managers bidding against each other 
for her services, and of the men and boys that form a queue in 
front of the box-office five days before the sale of seats begins. 

St. Gaudens can afford to refuse orders for years ahead. 
Lowell might name his own price for a poem. Patti may secure a 
good year’s income in a fortnight. The price Sargent gets for a 
portrait will enable him to spend months upon it. 

In all these things, increased artistic ability is so rewarded 
that there is ever an incentive and opportunity for still further 
increase. Thus the public establishes its demand for a high 
artistic standard in these professions. 

But we depart from this happy condition of things when we 
come to architecture. 

In the architectural practice of to-day, it is the rule to pay the 
architect for his usual services a commission of five per cent upon 
the money expended in carrying out his designs. This custom 
of payment is deeply rooted and is almost universally followed. 
It presents three features which are open to criticism in a notable way. 

First. The most carefully educated and gifted man gets no 
more for his services in a particular case than would be paid to a 
far less able man. It is self-evident that the value of the services 
of a truly conscientious and able artist is greater than the value 
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of the services of a man of low standards and mean abilities. 
Yet these services are assumed to be equal by the present system 
of payment. 

Second. By this system no account is taken of the nature of 
the designs, whether they require a cultivated, artistic sense, or 
the simple, every-day knowledge of the intelligent builder. The 
same sum of money is willingly paid an architect for a carefully 
studied and difficult little seaside cottage or for a farm barn, 
provided they cost the same sum. 

Third. The result of the present mode of payment is that 
the more prosperous and successful an architect becomes, the 
less and less time he has to bestow upon each individual piece of 
work *, and, as he has no chance of prosperity save through the 
number and value of his commissions, he is naturally led to 
strive to increase the amount of his work, although by so doing 
he is compelled to correspondingly decrease his personal atten¬ 
tion to each relative portion of it. 

We may sum up the results of these three objections as fol¬ 
lows : By the present mode of payment, the public first refuses 
to recognize the difference in the artistic capacity of individuals; 
second, it refuses to recognize the artistic difference in widely 
varying services rendered by the same individual; and, third, it 
refuses to pay the architect in a way that will enable him to give 
its work his best attention. 

Certainly, this is a startling statement; and yet it is logical and 
just, as I believe. 

There are many considerations which bear upon the matter, 
and somewhat mitigate the severity of this summary; but, in a 
final judgment, I believe this statement will be maintained. If it 
be found, in the main, just and true, it is of great importance for 
the future of architecture in its best sense that the public as well 
as the profession should understand the position. Years ago I 
made the observation that our architects, as a rule, did their best 
work in their youth; that after a while the simplicity and pupty 
of their early work gradually gave place to incoherence, the 
grammar of their speech became slovenly, their thought shallow 
and trivial. The strong, vigorous personality was gone, crushed 
out by some inexorable force, bearing on all alike. 

I think my observation will be indorsed by the experience of 
many; and one does not venture much in saying that such a 
deterioration of artistic principle must be largely the product of 
a mode of payment which virtually ignores artistic results, and 
places its premiums upon administrative ability and mediocre 
design. 

I say places its premiums upon mediocre design ! The archi¬ 
tects who know what an infinite amount of study, thought, time, 
care, and consequently money, is requisite to produce really 
admirable work, will readily understand what I mean; but to 
others explanation may be necessary. 

In the first place, the mass of the people like, demand, and 
are content with mediocrity, necessarily; for the two things are 
synonymous. The taste of the mass is the medium taste. There¬ 
fore an architect may escape general censure, at least, and even 
win general praise, if he have a certain facility and address, with¬ 
out lifting his work from the realms of mediocrity. Of course, by 
his pretension to an artistic profession he places himself under 
the obligation to think and design as an artist. But he says to 
himself, “Wherein shall I better myself? I have as much work 
as my neighbor, and get it done with half the draughtsmen. 
While his office expenses are sixty per cent of his income, mine 
are only thirty per cent; and he gets paid no more for his work 
than I do for mine. Therefore I will take the profits, and he can 
have his art.” 

But it is not this sentiment alone which puts the premium on 
mediocrity of design. It is not alone because good design costs 


more in draughtsmen’s time and office materials and rent (for 
more draughtsmen means more rent) that the present mode 
of payment is bad, but also because, with the increase of draughts¬ 
men, there is a corresponding tendency to let the standard of 
design drop down to the level of the draughtsmen’s abilities. 
This is inevitable. When his own time is so largely taken up 
with consultations with clients, reading and answering letters, 
interviewing contractors, and the thousand and one petty details 
of administration (to say nothing of travel), the architect finds 
that he has only brief and disconnected intervals of quiet to 
bestow upon his designs. 

This difficulty he meets, as far as possible, by a division of 
work with partners and a careful organization of his assistants. 
This makes matters easier, but does not remedy the evil. The 
same essential fault exists. The architect is not master of his 
own design because he has not the time to take into his mind 
and digest, so to speak, the elements which go to make it up. 
If he prefers the expression of his own personality at all costs, as, 
for example, did Mr. Richardson, he must often rest content with 
crudeness of details; or, if he will have finish of detail, it must be 
more or less at the expense of personality. In any case the 
result is a compromise and, relatively speaking, a failure. Com¬ 
pared with a possible result under possible conditions (of which I 
shall presently speak), the product of work done under the present 
conditions must be classed as mediocre. 

I do not mean that good work has not been done under the 
present conditions of our practice, but that under others better 
work may be done, that the modern, great, highly organized office 
is the sign of a condition unfavorable to the production of essen¬ 
tially good architecture. It is too much like a shop where cer¬ 
tain wares are turned out with more or less rapidity, where one 
makes their framework, another shapes them, and others again 
finish and polish them. It suggests too much the methods of 
mercantile success. It is, in short, the natural result of the 
premium put upon administrative ability through the present 
mode of paying the architect, for his successes, in work rather 
than in money. 

Perhaps the most curious of all modern business arrangements 
is the bargain now in vogue between the architect and his client. 
The financial interests of the architect and his client are diamet¬ 
rically opposed. In the case of an ordinary business trustee, it is 
customary to pay him a commission upon the income he is able 
to turn over to his client from moneys invested, so that the greater 
the client’s benefit financially, the greater is his trustee’s benefit, 
also. The trustee’s diligence and care have their reward in an in¬ 
creased commission. In the architect’s case the rev^erse is true. 
The better he serves his client, the more his commission is 
reduced. Suppose by diligent labor and study he discovers a 
mode of reducing the cost of the building some five thousand 
dollars, by making certain considerable changes in his drawings. 
By this added labor he saves the owner this sum plus five per 
cent commission upon it, or five thousand tw^o hundred and fifty 
dollars. In recompense of this display of diligence and faithful¬ 
ness to his client, the latter deducts from the architect’s payment 
two hundred and fifty dollars on the commission saved. But the 
cost to the architect is further increased by the cost of changing 
his draw^ings, the time consumed in studying these changes, and 
the normal profit that such labor should receive ; so that, to save 
the owner some thousands of dollars, he has to reduce his own 
profits by an equal number of hundreds. It is obvious that 
an arrangement having such results sets a premium upon hasty 
and unscrupulous work, and it is strange that the careful business 
men of our country should not have already discovered a rem¬ 
edy for a situation • so anomalous from a business point of 
view'. 
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The influence of this constant pressure towards hasty work 
cannot be without some result upon even the most conscientious 
of men ; yet, because it is largely a moral question, capable of being 
clearly seen and squarely met, architects of reputation rarely 
consciously yield to its influence. 

We find, then, that the glaring defects of the present conditions 
are these: the failure to discriminate in payment between the 
artistic merit of individuals; the failure to discriminate in pay¬ 
ment between the artistic value of the services of the same indi¬ 
vidual ; and, finally, that to gain financial success, the architect 
must jeopardize or throw away his hopes of high artistic success. 

The principle involved in each of these defects is the same; 
and, if the last of the three (the most subtle in its operation and 
effect) could be cured, the others would not long stand. Let us 
look at the more obvious anomalies of the present arrangement. 

Suppose an architect, by good fortune, should secure work 
that doubled his former income. He would then be able to give 
each dollar’s worth of work but half the attention he could 
formerly give it; and, if again he doubled it, he could give it but 
a quarter the former care. Thus he is paid inversely in propor¬ 
tion to the relative amount of time he has to give; i. e., the less 
time he gives, the more he is paid. 

Or, putting it in another way: The less work he gets, the 
better off his clients are, because he has more time to study and 
refine his design. Here, then, we come on the track of Mr. Nor¬ 
ton’s thought. What he demands of us is more study, more 
refinement, and, as he puts it, more poetry. If, however, to do 
good work we must do relatively few pieces of work, it follows 
either that the men who do the good work must be paid prices in 
proportion, or else, metaphorically, starve. To be sure, there are 
always some few intensely devoted men who are willing to starve 
that art may live, and such will always do good work. 

But the great point to-day is that the general public thinks 
that, because some architects are able to prosper and still maintain 
a flourishing show of art, it is setting very liberal premiums upon 
good work, whereas, as I have tried to show, the reverse is true. 

It has been my intention in this paper to present as well as I 
could the objections to our present system of payment, rather 
than to attempt to trace the path by which we should arrive at 
something better ; but, for the sake of contrast, I will venture to 
carry out the deductions to be drawn from the foregoing 
criticism. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that Harvard College is given 
$250,000 for a new library, and that, instead of allowing the 
donor to name an architect of chance acquaintance, the authori¬ 
ties of the college should interpose, and say: “No, we propose 
that this new building shall be as simple, beautiful, and perfect as 
we can find artist to make it. It must be in harmony with the 
broadest and richest thought of our time. It must be a book that 
our young men can study and in it find the same standard of 
high mental and spiritual culture that we profess to teach. Until 
we can find such an artist, our old library will suffice.” Such a 
sentiment would be too ideal to be true, I fear, for some time to 
come; and yet it should be true. 

But suppose, instead, they said: “ We want the best man we 
can get, to express in this new building the sentiment proper to 
the place. We will get together the architects who in their work 
have shown marked appreciation of the fine and subtle qualities 
we want expressed here, and leave them to decide among them¬ 
selves who in all the country, one of their number or not, is most 
competent to give us what we should have. We will call in to 
his assistance the best experts on library planning ; we will give 
him a salary of $10,000 a year until the building is finished, and 
pay all expenses for assistance of any necessary kind he may 
require. He shall give in person one half of his whole time, 


either at the work or at his office erected adjacent to the work, 
no absence to exceed three days.” 

Such a proposition would be full of significance. It would 
imply a recognition, by those who made it, of the fact that certain 
men have a greater artistic aptitude than certain others, and that 
among men of perhaps equal aptitude each has a natural power 
for the expression of certain related qualities, and a consequent 
shortcoming in certain others, so that there is always some one 
man especially well fitted for each particular problem. The 
desire to find the one right man would testify to the value placed 
upon the high artistic qualities whose dearth Mr. Norton laments, 
and the means resorted to to find him would show the sincerity of 
that desire. It would show their intelligence, as well, by recog¬ 
nition of the fact that artists are the best judges of their own art. 
By giving the chosen architect a salary commensurate with his 
abilities and paying directly his contingent office expenses, 
instead of giving him a commission upon the total amount ex¬ 
pended and not paying his office expenses, they would show that 
they had detected the anomaly of the arrangement which increases 
the architect’s profits in proportion as he shirks his duties to his 
clients; and, finally, by insisting upon a certain fixed proportion 
of his personal attention to the work, they would insure, as far as 
lay in their power, their getting the full service for which they paid. 

To the architect, such a proposition would open a long vista 
of magnificent possibilities. To find himself chosen by a com¬ 
pany of his peers, solely on account of his acknowledged ability 
to handle an important piece of artistic design, would fill him 
with a deep resolve to be worthy of the trust reposed in him by 
them. To know that his clients cared for and respected his art, 
and because of that sought him out, would give the sympathetic 
impulse so vital to an artistic nature. In the exact apportionment 
of his time he would find a very valuable barrier against innumer¬ 
able annoyances that he now has to undergo. His immediate and 
constant association with the actual work would lead to a more 
practical and less theoretic mode of design, would teach him the 
virtues of a just economy, and enable him to take advantage of 
many hints developed in the progress of the work by the structure 
itself. 

I believe that it would be found more economical in the end 
to pay out in a salary and for draughtsmen’s expenses a sum twice 
the amount of the usual commission, and stipulate the architect’s 
attendance somewhat as suggested above, than to pay as now. I 
am convinced that large sums of money are needlessly spent for 
ornaments, carvings, and mouldings which would never be exe¬ 
cuted if the architect had the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the essential resources of design hidden in each 
particular material. Ornament is often more used to conceal 
paucity of ideas than for its own fitness and beauty. Familiarity 
with fact is the best corrective for loose and vague ideas, as it is 
the best provocative of valuable ones. 

The value of the protection afforded, to one engaged in artistic 
work, from care and worry about money matters by the payment 
of a salary is obvious; and in this connection we must remember 
that the architect’s hope of an increased salary in another work 
would depend upon the successful accomplishment of his present 
task. 

Thus, under the conditions proposed, all incentives, artistic 
and pecuniary alike, urge the architect on to the exercise of his 
fullest powers. 

The influence of the establishment of such a precedent upon 
the public at large could not help but be beneficial. At present 
there is no apparent recognition, in the minds of a very large 
number of people, of any essential difference in architectural 
designs. Such appreciation as they have is largely ex post facto. 
They would seem to contend that, in matters of architecture. 
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grapes may grow on thorns and figs on thistles. It is an unceas¬ 
ing cause of shame to our country that a wiser and more enlight¬ 
ened policy is not pursued in the selection of the architects of 
our State and national buildings. 

And yet this exasperating condition is probably not so much 
the result of any lack of ambition to have the best work as it is 
the expression of the general vagueness felt about the artistic 
nature of architectural design. It seems, therefore, of especial 
importance that all who care about our great public buildings, if 
only from patriotic motives, should understand something of the 
causes now at work to render these buildings less satisfactory than 
they might be. The great stumbling-block in the way of a more 
widespread recognition of the fact that all professing architects 
have not equal artistic ability seems to lie in the fact that all are 
paid alike. I do not mean to imply that the amount of money 
an architect might receive under a salaried system would neces¬ 
sarily establish his artistic rank, any more than financial success 
is a final mark of artistic rank upon the stage, or in literature, 
to-day. But it does serve to mark the shades of success with 
great accuracy between the good and the bad in any one distinc¬ 
tive field, and consequently has acquired a powerful significance; 
hence the absence of the testimony of graded payments for 
architectural services doubtless constitutes in many minds a proof 
that there is no essential difference in their worth. 

Still, the mode of an architect’s payment would be a mere 
incident, curious by reason of its singularity among other profes¬ 
sions, but unimportant, did it not necessarily entail certain condi¬ 
tions which are inimical to the practice of architecture as an art. 

Robert D. Andrews. 


American Architecture. 

One of our bombastic friends once paraphrased an old saw 
by remarking that personal congratulation is not calculated to 
advance one far. This may be true, though we hav^e our doubts 
in regard to it; but at all events, there seems to be cause for self- 
satisfaction when we compare the best of American architectural 
work published in our journals with that of foreign periodicals; 
the best of our work only — for we seem to be in the position of 
having capabilities for good and evil that are not possessed else¬ 
where. Eliminating the mass of vicious domestic architecture, 
and the more depressing quantity of political architecture, there 
is a considerable portion of the work done in America to-day that is 
unqualifiedly superior to work of its class abroad; superior in 
the qualities of proportions, of masses, and of details, and infi¬ 
nitely superior in plan. This sounds like arrogant conceit, but it 
can be proved to be justifiable. We have so vigorously con¬ 
demned the bad architecture of this country, and its name is 
legion, that we feel in duty bound to speak a word for the good 
architecture. The complacency with which European journals 
have regarded American efforts, the calm assurance they hav'^e 
possessed that no good can come from us, suggests the possibility 
that their inquiries in regard to us have not been far reaching. 
Whatever happens (and much of our architectural achievement 
is mere happening), there is no lack of spontaneity, of vitality, in 
the attempts, and it is this quality of being alive to impressions 
that differentiates American work. Upon glancing over the 
designs in the Sernainc dcs Coustructeurs and in the Wiener 
Bauindnstrie Zeitinig, as well as, in a less degree, the English 
Building News, there appears marked evidence of the effect of pre¬ 
cedents regardless of results ; not that this is avoided in American 
designs, but that the formal acquiescence to preconceived ideas is 


not so frequently found. The conventional types which appear 
and are blindly followed in foreign work are quite as much to be 
deplored as the lack of restraint which is our besetting sin. We 
have always pleaded for homogeneity of design, and for less of a 
harlequinade in architecture, but there is such a thing as discrim¬ 
ination in selecting the kind of thing to emulate, and we humbly 
maintain that the choice made at present in France, Germany, 
and England is at least an uninteresting one. It is a suggestive 
fact that, with very few exceptions, none of the modern foreign 
work is to be compared with the work done before the nineteenth 
century, and that instead of time improving its appearance, it is 
not growing old gracefully. Wherever Gothic has been touched, 
it has become either uncouth or thin and wiry; and Munich, 
Berlin, and Vienna are full of the banalities produced by a 
so-called adherence to classic principles. The Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, with its magnificent traditions, its masterly technical train¬ 
ing, its vast conceptions in planning, has deliberately adopted a 
method, a formula for expressing classicism, which, when handled 
by Labrouste and Duban, was saved by their refined appreciation, 
but is elsewhere dry, hard, and crudely detailed. The sense of 
appropriate detail seems to have forsaken the French architects 
(always with some marked exceptions), and with the exquisite 
examples of the styles of Francis I., of Henry II., of Louis Seize, 
and of the Empire at their hand, it seems difficult to understand 
the use of such crude detail. Germany has attempted to make 
classicism picturesque by covering Gothic masses with classic 
mouldings; or else failing in this, has descended to any subterfuge 
of Baroque details to gain shadows, while in England the matter- 
of-fact masses of the Victorian Gothic and of the so-called free 
classic owe their chief virtue to the fact that they make good 
backgrounds for ivy. We do not assume that our own work is as 
studied as any of these, nor that its general average is by any 
means as good, but that it has more hope in it, inasmuch as it is 
less blindly imitative, and has in it a growing appreciation of 
details. The fault with foreign work is seldom in its larger 
masses, but is in the clothing of those masses; the fault with 
American work is usually in the masses themselves. This indi¬ 
cates lack of training and lack of restraint, but in the few cases 
where the masses are well handled, the result has been of more 
interest in suggestion and future possibilities than has been that 
of its foreign contemporaries. A little self-complacency harms 
no one, and it is well to parade what tiny virtues we have, in order 
that we may not forget them. Possibly we have seen them 
lately through the magnifying glasses of national pride, but it has 
seemed to us that we had several things to be hopeful about, and 
that self-congratulation could carry us to the point of insisting 
that there is a fair amount of»commendable work being done in 
our midst. 

It must always be remembered that the best field that the for¬ 
eign architect enjoys, that of the erection of government buildings, 
is by the inertia of our legislature denied the American architect. 
It is interesting to speculate upon the future destiny of the civic 
buildings in the country, if the people should realize the enormity 
of their existence, compared with those of their class elsewhere. 
It is to be hoped that they will make acceptable quarries. It is 
useless to reiterate that the best is none too good when a civic 
building is to be erected, and to remind the nation of the fact 
that usually it recognizes that good training is productive of good 
results but seems to have forgotten this in architecture. Prob¬ 
ably there has been no argument unused to encourage the 
employment of the best men in the country upon what ought to 
be the best buildings in the country. Possibly the fact that the 
Columbian Fair buildings were designed as the government build¬ 
ings should be designed will giv^e an object lesson that will be 
instructive. 
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It has been our purpose for some time to speak of the possi¬ 
ble return of color to the exterior of buildings. With a wealth 
of materials at our disposal, we have thus far obtained our con¬ 
trasts in masses, and have assorted the buildings in our streets by 
as violent contrasts of material as we could find. By the use 
of terra-cotta with vitreous glazes, we now have added to the 
grays, reds, browns, and yellows of the various stones the possi¬ 
bility of any brilliant or subdued color at choice. At first glance 
it seems a dangerous possibility that presents itself, which would 
be likely to add to the horrors of the situation rather than miti¬ 
gate them, but then it becomes evident that color in unskilful 
hands is so frankly atrocious that it soon ceases to be tolerated, 
and that any use of it tends to strengthen the value of the trained 
man. The use of monotones is always safe and can be practised 
with impunity by the timid, but combinations of color require 
more than mere courage of convictions, they require good taste. 
Now, good taste is a quality in which our architecture of exteriors 
is singularly lacking, especially in our choice of materials. If then, 
with stone only to deal with, we commit solecisms, what is likely 
to happen to us when the restraint of monotones is removed, and 
the entire prismatic sequence is at our disposal? The effect of a 
building is peculiarly analogous to the effect of a dress. Archi¬ 
tects are, after all, but the chief tailors who clothe the organism 
of a building. It is usual in effective costumes for some one 
material or color to dominate, and the others to be used merely 
as foils to this principal, and the more nearly any two colors are 
proportioned in quantity, the less effective is apt to be the result. 

There are no costumes that possess so much attraction as 
those in which one color predominates and is accented by con¬ 
trasting colors in small proportions. The same thing is true of 
color in architecture. In examining the polychromy of the 
ancients, the work of the Greeks is distinctly more agreeable than 
that of the Egyptians or Assyrians for this reason. In the Greek 
temples the white of the shafts and epistyle was largely predomi¬ 
nant, and was crowned by the wealth of color in the entab¬ 
lature above; while in both Egypt and Assyria the coloring 
is equally distributed over columns, soffits, and walls, and the 
result is that of diffused interest, comparative inferiority. This 
focusing of interest, so well understood by the Greeks, is a 
sophisticated quality, and testifies to a thorough intellectual study 
of the problem. But having the respective results before us, we 
may as well profit by them, and acknowledge the fact that 
dominant tone is the best in polychromy. We remember the 
remark once made to us by an able contemporary when hesitat¬ 
ing as to the expediency of making the first story of a building 


stone instead of the brick of the remaining six stories, that any 
other nation except the American would consider one material 
sufficient.’* Therefore, in using the opportunities afforded us by 
the colored enamels of faience, of tiles, etc., it is worth while con¬ 
sidering how far we shall adopt them, and in what manner. That 
they are of excellent colors is conceded, and that the temptation 
is great to mass these colors is natural enough, but it seems to 
us that in massing them we should adopt some one color as the 
field, and display upon that, at points or in places determined by 
the constructive expression, enrichments of other colors which 
would form focus points of mosaic. In mosaic much is due to 
the texture given by the frank avowal of the joints. In the use of 
enamelled brick or tile this is frequently neglected. The public 
has an e.special fear of a light mortar joint, because it is associated 
in their minds with cheap, badly laid walls. They also dislike a 
broad joint for the same reason. Yet an avowed joint in any 
compound structure, such as brick or tile, must be of great 
value in constructive expression, in preventing too sleek, smooth 
an appearance of wall, in fact, in giving texture and softening of 
color. In the coloring of the Alhambra reliefs all the reveals 
are left white. In the glazed tile wall surfaces of the African 
mosque towers the joints are large and left white, and the designs 
thus enhanced. This is suggestive, therefore, in the method of 
using enamelled faiences. As for picking out the detail of 
exteriors of buildings in pigments, it is doubtful if we ever adopt 
it on account of its ephemeral character in our climate, and we 
shall probably confine such decoration to interior work. There 
is a word to be said in relation to roof tiles. We are more and 
more adopting flat roofs as we find we can keep them perfectly 
tight, but the pitched roof will of course be used for effects for 
some time. The value of roof masses in a city or town is one of 
general and not particular impression, and a roof of a distinctly 
different color from its neighbors is as much in masquerade as a 
building is in an affected style. For that reason we do not 
advocate the adoption of new colorings for such broad masses as 
roofs, and when slate is usually used, as with us, it seems that 
the color of slate is the best to use. 


In the gradual reversion to classic design that is affecting our 
architects, a reversion that always indicates a growing apprecia¬ 
tion of the highest qualities of the art of architecture, there seem 
to be two very marked tendencies, one towards clothing an 
extremely simple mass with but meagre detail; and the other 
towards an excessive use of detail, more or less regardless of 
mass. It is but natural that in experimenting, so to speak, in a 
new field that either the previous habitude would be still very 
apparent, or that the exaggerations of the .style would be seized 
upon, while the carefully considered, adequately enriched fagade 
is the result of more than a few years’ study. Still it is worth 
while to consider why there appear contemporaneously buildings 
so wide apart in character as the Public Library in Boston, the 
Fine Arts Building in Chicago, and the Carnegie Library in Pitts¬ 
burg on the one hand, and the Century Club, the Hotel Imperial, 
and the Madison Square Garden, in New York, on the other, not 
to mention the building on the corner of Twenty-first Street and 
Broadway, and the Mail and Express. We are speaking now of 
buildings of undoubted merit, so that the minor points of criticism 
can be waived. The Public Library, suggested by the St. Gene¬ 
vieve in Paris, in the general motive, that of a continuous arcade 
above a strong base, is repeated in idea in the Pittsburg Library, 
and in the Chicago Fine Arts Building. 

The motive is an excellent one, dependent, however, for its 
effectiveness upon extremely just proportions, those proportions 
to be judged largely by the kind of impression that is made on 
the spectator, whether of dignity, grandeur, or mere size. 
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The effectiveness of large motives simply repeated without 
auxiliary contrasting forms, which aid in gauging the size, 
diminishes rapidly as one goes away from the building. If one 
recalls the buildings with extremely simple facade motive which 
have impressed by their size, in nearly every case that impression 
has been made when well under the building. The Strozzi 
and Riccardi, for instance, are on narrow streets, the Pitti, with 
wider space in front of it, is comparatively ineffective. The 
Cancellaria in Rome, which has a fine scale of detail, has 
distinctly lost in impressiveness by having the space in front of it 
enlarged. It would seem, by comparing examples, that isolated 
buildings or buildings seen from a distance need more complex 
massing than those seen from a close point of view, in order to 
have a manifest scale after the scale of the mouldings has ceased 
to be perceptible. The use of pavilions, of porticos, of forms 
producing broad shadows, of forms cutting the silhouette, all 
assist in making the scale of the mass more comprehensible. 

It requires but a glance at the buildings of the Roman 
Forum, at the restoration of the Palatine, and the fagades of the 
Louvre to perceive the value of advancing and retreating planes 
of shadow-producing motives. It has seemed to us that the lack 
of these is felt in the Boston Public Library and the Chicago Fine 
Arts Building, and that while they may be impressive from near 
by, they will quickly become huge polyhedrons from afar; in fact^ 
that they lack the contrasts and combinations of forms which 
please at a distance. We say this with hesitancy, because we 
thoroughly believe in simplicity, and there is nothing to which 
we are so antagonistic as the fretted sky-lines, the bulbous bays 
and nondescript breakings-up of the average building; but there 
may be such a thing as a simplicity that becomes ordinary, a 
severity that offends, and it is against the tendency towards this 
that we would sound a warning. Not that that has yet happened 
irrevocably, but that if the large, plain, rectangular mass is to be 
imitated by many of our architects, we can imagine that it can 
become ponderously stupid. At the other extreme is the other 
list of buildings, rich in projections, prolific in details, obtaining 
their inspiration from the styles of the sev^enteenth or eighteenth 
centuries, full of light and shade, and withal wonderfully attract¬ 
ive. It is manifest that the only danger to be anticipated in 
these buildings is from overloaded detail and from motives which 
have no relation whatever to the constructive features upon which 
they are fastened. We have not been inflicted with the debased 
ornament of Churrugucresque, but occasionally the detail has 
stopped but little short of it. We have yet to see the restraint 
combined with wealth of idea that appears in cinquecento work, 
and it seems at first glance a little odd that with our growing 
perception of the beauties of Renaissance work, we should turn 
towards Spain and France for our classic inspiration, instead of 
to Italy; but probably there is a somewhat more modern quality 
in the types chosen. 


Current Magazines. 

AMERICAN. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 

No. 3 of the Architectural Record is interesting. The second 
of the architectural aberrations is given, and this time is a fit sub¬ 
ject for the rather swashbuckler criticism which these aberrations 
receive. We have not spoken of the building selected in the 
second number, because we considered the critic unjust and the 
building able to prove its own worth, and it seemed to us that in 
writing for laymen at least, that any work which had distinctive 
merit in part, no matter how much it might offend the critic as a 


whole, had best be accepted without severe condemnation; but 
when such a building as the Record Building in Philadelphia is 
chosen, we agree in every particular. The remarks that are 
made in regard to contemporaneous Philadelphian work are only 
too true. We can vouch for the fact that a pride is taken in the 
atrocities upon its streets that is inexplicable, except by the 
theory that familiarity with horrors dulls the perceptions and 
stimulates sensational desires. We know of no city in the country 
where such a succe.ssion of meaningless conglomorates is erected 
without denunciation, and on the other hand we know of no set 
of men with more delicate taste, more appreciation of detail and 
ingenuity of composition, than a few of the younger Philadelphian 
architects. Wilson Eyre, Jr., Frank Miles Day, and Cope & Stew- 
ardson form a group of which it is impossible to understand how 
they have developed in the midst of their surroundings. That they 
have done so encourages that hope perennial that out of the mass of 
Philistinism may grow work worthy of admiration. But these men 
are not in most cases the ones selected to erect the largest and 
most important buildings in the city. Their qualities as artists 
are appreciated by educated clients who erect private houses, but 
the corporation, the syndicate, are oblivious to the difference 
between work of merit and work of ignorance. Not that the 
modern corporation is a whit worse than the ancient one, of the 
time of Brunelleschi for instance, but that it has more things to 
consider than artistic merit, and is apt to place its work in the 
hands of those who arc contented to erect buildings without any 
further study of their qualities than that they shall be done in the 
shortest possible time for the least possible money. Of course 
these are the most important factors to the investors, but it may 
be well for those investors to consider the pecuniary return which 
comes from a noteworthy building. It is a fact proven by expe¬ 
rience that excellent buildings hold the value of property from 
depreciation, that groups of such buildings increase such values 
in their immediate vicinity, and that, other things being equal, it 
pays pecuniarily to have erected thoroughly built, thoroughly 
studied buildings, which arc meritorious architecturally. We do 
not mean to assert that office buildings are dependent on their ex¬ 
teriors, but that of two office buildings equally equipped, the more 
satisfactory one in design will attract the more tenants; in fact, 
that beauty of design is a factor to be considered in estimating 
pecuniary profit. It might be well for Philadelphians to appre¬ 
ciate the fact. 

Mr. Hamlin’s article on the Battle of the Styles is excellent, 
and accentuates in his final paragraphs the necessity of disci¬ 
plined and cultured taste, produced by reading and study, by 
training and constant practice; which means a life vouchsafed to 
but few architects in the midst of the rush of to-day’s demands. 
He is right, however, and the sooner that training is recognized 
as of prominent value, the better work will appear. 

Mr. Desmond’s Conversation on Modern Architecture is 
pessimistic. He apparently considers that our day is “ not favor¬ 
able ” to art. Possibly. It is true, the immediate present has 
not proved itself very admirable. His remarks that you cannot 
clothe the petty things of life with majesty ” is obviously 
correct, but he would probably agree that they could be made 
pleasurable. As for the apartments and office buildings, the 
objection seems to be that they have excessive altitude, and we 
are not used to seeing such masses thrown skyward in the cities 
we find beautiful; but it is a question whether quarters of ancient 
Rome did not approach modern Chicago, for instance, in contrast 
of sky-lines; and San Gimignano is not found to be disagreeable 
by the .nesthetic traveller. As a matter of fact, in most cases it 
is the shaping of our masses in which we are inattentive, relying 
upon what we put on the mass to redeem it, and also there is a lack 
of uniformity of materials in color or tone. Absurd as it may 
seem, we can imagine a quarter of a city, like Dearborn Street 
in Chicago, being made actually impressive by its huge masses 
of building, — an impressiveness which may seem to be question¬ 
able perhaps, but which could not fail to be individual; and we 
see signs in the deliberate avoidance of ornament, except at 
entrances and at the top of these tower-like buildings, of an 
adequate appreciation of their intrinsic effectiveness when not 
belittled. Mass always is of great value; it does, however, need 
to be shaped. 

Mr. Osborne has a short but excellent article which specifies 
generally the points of attack and the methods applicable to 
architectural design, to which we agree most heartily. 
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Mr. Gibson writes upon the qualities of a cathedral with 
appreciation and knowledge. 

Mr. Black’s article, on Architecture as a Fine Art, is weak. 
His ideas seem to be numerous, and, in many cases, of value, but 
his exposition of them is vague, and his definition of the distinc¬ 
tive characteristics of a fine art is not convincing. We admit it 
is a difficult term to define, and that it is not always safe to dis¬ 
associate decorative or industrial arts from the fine arts Prob¬ 
ably the crucial test of whether a work may be considered as 
within the realm of the fine arts may be the extent of the demand 
made upon the artist. But the fact we wish to assert, and which 
Mr. Black does not sufficiently express, is that architecture is, at 
its best, the highest of the fine arts, in that it is the most exact¬ 
ing; its associates, sculpture and painting, are its auxiliaries, and 
at their best only when serving its behests. The very fact men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Black, that its proportions are indeterminate, shows 
the speculative character of its requirements; the very fact, men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Hamlin, of the death-blow dealt classic art by an 
attempted formulation of those proportions, shows the subtlety of 
its qualities. Here is an art that is dealing with masses in combi¬ 
nation, of every conceivable size, shape, scale, and color, and the 
architect is not only compelled to a knowledge of their best disposi¬ 
tion in every one of their factors and as a whole, but must make 
the result express and clothe, without detriment, utilitarian 
requirements, and must do this in the designing not actually to 
full size before the artist’s eyes, as in sculpture and painting, but to 
scale, speculatively, so that he alone conceives the result. He 
alone knows where the sculptor and the painter are needed in the 
great whole, and he is not allowed to change his scheme when 
once it is established, for that to him means the condemnation of his 
clients, and an expenditure of money which will not be considered, 
and acknowledgment of ignorance. The sculptor may start afresh, 
the painter may throw aside his canvas; the architect alone must 
carry on his work as conceived at first, no matter how bitterly he 
may desire to change it, and must abide by the result. Is there 
any other art as exacting as this? Is there any other art that is 
so many sided in the study it requires? Laying aside the purely 
technical kinds of knowledge an architect is expected to know, — 
and their name is legion, — his knowledge of the artistic part of 
his profession alone, if at all adequate, brings him at once into the 
upper realms of the fine arts. Mr. Black’s answer to his question 
of how architects should study proportion is inadequate. If one 
is designing in solids, solids alone will teach him lurking error; 
if one is designing masses of building, the observation of similar 
completed structures alone will verify conjectures. 

All the designing from ancient prototypes on paper is not 
worth the actual sight of a building which is similar to the con¬ 
ditions of the design. Travel and open eyes are the best teachers 
of proportions. A good draughtsman is not necessarily even an 
ordinarily good architect; in fact, draughtsmanship often impedes 
vigor of conception, and while fine draughtsmanship may teach 
a certain refinement of appreciation, it by no means teaches pro¬ 
portions. Mr. Black is unfortunate in his selection of the “ best 
dome ever erected,” for St. Peter’s is distinctly inferior to Brunel¬ 
leschi’s dome in Florence, and Wren’s dome of St. Paul’s; he is 
even unfortunate in his selection of Michael Angelo as an archi¬ 
tect, for his work is never as good as that of a dozen others 
who were not painters or sculptors, such as Bramante, Sangallo, 
Alberti. It is a pity that doctors should disagree, but we contend 
that an architect does not need the kind of training that a painter 
or a sculptor has, inasmuch as he gets a better one usually, is 
compelled to more restraint, is forced to consider wholes and not 
parts, and is less allowed to be subject to emotions and moods. 
Draughtsmanship is a very good thing, but mental grasp of archi¬ 
tectural conditions is far better. 

Mr. Randall’s article on old Annapolis is extremely interest¬ 
ing, the illustrations very attractive, and the plans of the 
houses of value. The houses themselves still further convince 
us that one of our pet beliefs is not without foundation, i. that 
the houses of Pennsylvania and the Southern Colonial States 
were not as refined in detail, as ingenious in decorated mouldings, 
the use of modillions, dentils, etc., as were those of New York 
and New England. It may have been the feeling that a brick 
house required heavier masses than a wooden one; it may have 
been the inferior skill in handicraftsmanship: but certain it is that 
none of the cornices approach that of the Langdon House, in 
Portsmouth, and the Brice House mantel even is surpassed by 


that very similar one in the old Wentworth House, at Newcastle. 
We do not by any means mean to imply that these houses are 
not excellent. They are full of character, dignified, and with the 
air of a cultured gentleman about them. They have few supe¬ 
riors, but in working from details of the Southern Colonial work 
we have constantly felt a lack of finesse which the New England 
work possessed. It would be interesting to determine the reason 
for this, if it is not our fancy merely, — we do not know. 

Prof. Aitchison’s Byzantine Architecture is still interestingly 
continued. Cross Currents” eddy and whirl in a rather bewilder¬ 
ing fashion with a flotsam and jetsam of quotation, aphorisms, 
anecdotes, and epigrams upon their surface. We have always 
maintained it the most difficult of all things to be lightly serious, 
and whenever we read “Cross Currents” we feel sure of it. 

We wonder whether it has occurred to the Record that there 
are aberrations in the matter of choice of architectural illustra¬ 
tions, and that M. Andre’s Church, reproduced from the Revue 
Generale, is one of them. It is the very epitome of all the vices 
of the Neo Grec. It is pitiable to see that a patron of a Beaux 
Arts atelier, a teacher of students, and a favorite one amongst 
Americans, could produce such an ordinary conception, so badly 
proportioned and detailed. Mouldings out of scale, forms not 
even suited to the material in which they are cut, weak ornamen¬ 
tation meaninglessly applied, all unite to create a whole that is 
execrable. 

M. Pollet's facade, Bois de Boulogne, reproduced from the 
same source, is better, inasmuch as it has better scale, and a 
frieze copied from a very excellent Roman entablature, but there t 
is little to be learned from such examples of French work; they 
are much worse than the Edison building, which met with such 
condemnation. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Nov. 21. The reproductions of Waltei Crane’s work are not 
altogether successful, but they seem to show the charm of line, 
fertility of invention, and unerring decorative instinct of this great 
artist. The Triumph of Labour is a masterly work in every way, 
although the reproduction does it scant justice. With the ex¬ 
ception of a sketch by Percy Ash, the remainder of the plates 
are astonishing. 

Nov. 28. The views of a Colonial house in Norfolk, Va., 
are interesting and useful. The other designs published are of 
the worst order of “ vernacular.” 

Dec. 5. The reproductions of Spanish work are clear and 
good, showing a great advance mechanically over the early pro¬ 
cess work. 

Dec. 12. The heliotype plate of the tower of that master¬ 
piece, the Madison Square Garden, is remarkably good. W. A. 
Porter’s Commersent Hall, Princeton, is in American Romanesque 
of rather a clumsy order. 

Dec. 19. The less said of the illu.strations in this number the 
better. A Colonial house, at Paterson, N. J., by Charles Edwards, 
is an exception, however, being delicate and interesting. 

Dec. 26. D. A. Gregg’s drawing of the Chateau de Mainte- 
non is clear, firm, and exact, an architectural drawing, not an 
impression. J. B. Pennell’s sketch, in that earthly paradise, the 
garden of the Villa d’Este, is brilliant and effective, refreshing in 
its boldness and originality. The illustrations of Chilian work do 
not show the prevalence of an architectural taste of a very lofty 
order in that enterprising republic. 

Jan. 2. It would be hard to select judiciously of the designs 
by Lamb & Rich, and Loring & Phipps, in this number. The 
contrast between “ The Old and the New,” in the heliotype plate, 
is not entirely to the advantage of the new. 

Jan. 9. The heliotype plate is of the entrance to the “ Busi¬ 
ness University ”( !), Detroit. It may be said to be of the ordi¬ 
nary Romanesque renaissance of commerce. 

It is difficult to see what is achieved by the publication of such 
designs as that for a “Cottage at Crescent Bluff,” for “Under¬ 
ground Lake Works,” for “ A House at Waltham,” or for “ A 
Church in Rochester.” 

Jan. 16. The reproductions of photographs from Notre Dame 
de Bruges are most admirable. The work done by the American 
architect in this direction ranks now with the best that is done in 
England; indeed, in some ways, it is even better. 

The other illustrations are of pretty poor work architecturally, 
excepting Hartwell & Richardson’s Shoe and Leather Building, 
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which is standard Romanesque. The two houses in St. Louis are 
peculiarly objectionable, and lack excuse for publication. 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 

December. There is really nothing in this number which 
calls for approving comment. There is much that calls for con¬ 
demnation that might be injudicious. The best thing is a house 
in Chicago, by Pond & Pond. 


ENGLISH. 

THE ARCHITECT. 

Dec. 4. The design for a church in South Africa, by R. Nor¬ 
man Shaw, is of great interest. It can hardly be called beautiful, 
although the tower is strong and dignified, but it is an attempt to 
adapt Gothic traditions to a tropical climate, and the result is uh- 
usually successful. The arrangement of outside screens under 
the heavy arches of the nave is particularly interesting. The 
theory that Gothic is adapted only to the northern climate is 
thoroughly erroneous. The other illustrations in this number are 
of little value. English attempts to restore sixteenth-century do¬ 
mestic architecture are by no means always crowned with success. 

Dec. II. Apart from a number of supplementary drawings of 
Norman Shaw’s South African church, the illustrations are of no 
value whatever. 

Dec. 18. The detail of John Belcher’s design for the compe¬ 
tition of the South Kensington Museum more than bears out the 
impression of originality and excellence conveyed by the first 
drawings published. It is unfortunate that the committee did 
not select this design, which is full of genuine genius, in place of 
the very ordinary and uninteresting scheme that was finally 
chosen. 

The reproduction of A. McGibbon’s sketch of a part of the 
Palais de Justice in Rouen is bad, but the original drawing must 
have been singularly sensitive and beautiful. 

Dec. 25. The brick and half timber cottage by E. P. 
Warren is frank and simple. 

The view of St. Mary-le-Strand does good justice to one of 
the best examples of a pretty poor style of ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture. 


THE BUILDER. 

Dec. 5. This number is devoted entirely to a series of strong 
but rather coarse and unfeeling sketches of Gloucester Cathedral 
by C. E. Mallows. One drawing, a corner of the cloisters, is by 
another hand, and is exquisitely delicate and sympathetic. 
Gloucester is a cathedral that, in the prevailing enmity to per¬ 
pendicular, has been badly overlooked. As this mistaken preju¬ 
dice is outgrown, it is slowly coming to be appreciated at a 
valuation something near its real worth. 

Dec. 12. The Whitefield Chapel, by J. M. Brydon, is an 
attempt to restore the barbarous classic of the times in which 
Whitefield lived. The attempt is successful, but it is questionable 
whether the motive was laudable. 

Dec. 19. The details of E. W. Mountford’s accepted design 
for the Battersea Town Hall are most interesting. They show a 
rather unfortunate leaning in details towards a coarse and florid 
Georgianesque that is unfortunate, and that is almost equally ob¬ 
jectionable in Mr. Beecher’s w'ork; that these same details are 
clever and facile is true, but they are too strongly “ sicklied 
o’er ” with the recklessness of the decadence. 

M. H. Holding’s restoration of Whittington Hall is wholesome 
and straightforward. 

Dec. 26. The competition design for the Victoria Institute 
of Moore & White is of an unusually good quality of Victorian, 
with nearly all its faults, but with the most made of its virtues. 

Gerald Horsley’s design for the organ in All Saints’ Leek 
shows the advance that is being made in a direction where consid¬ 
erable advance was possible and desirable. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 

Dec. 4. M. H. B. Scott’s design for a house in the Isle of 
Man is an example of a most successful attempt to return to the 


principles of old domestic building: it is simple and straightfor¬ 
ward, a good model in every way. The only other valuable 
plates are two reproductions from photographs of some noble 
fifteenth-century domestic work of Much Wenlock. 

Dec. II. E. W. Mountford’s design for Battersea Town Hall 
is a good bit of decadent Renaissance. It may be too decadent, 
but it is interesting and effective. The Tudor design for a large 
country house by Hickmay & Sons is fine throughout, dignified 
in outline, reserved in detail. Maurice B. Adams’ designs for a 
country church in Neo Early English are dry and without life. 

Dec. 18. The second premiated design for the Battersea 
Town Hall, by H. A. Cheers, is hard and most affected: it is 
cheaply French in design, and compares most unfavorably with 
the selected design by E. W. Mountford, which was frankly Eng¬ 
lish in every way. The other drawings are uninteresting. 

Dec. 25. There is little of interest in this number beyond re¬ 
productions of two fine water colors by the late J. D. Sedding of 
the famous old garden at Levens. They form two of the illustra¬ 
tions in Sedding’s volume on “ Gardencraft,” a book that is of 
the utmost interest to architects. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Dec. 4. This number contains a number of views of a house 
in Watford; not very interesting, but representative of a certain 
sort of modern English work that exists everywhere. 

Dec. 11. The accepted design for the South Kensington 
Museum addition does not improve in detail. It is ultra Victorian, 
and though commendably original, by no means admirably so. 
The Renaissance was never very satisfactory in England, and the 
modern attempts to adopt its forms are not strikingly beautiful. 
The sketches of Canterbury Cathedral, by Alex. McGibbon, are 
spotty but effective. 

Dec. 18. There are twenty pages of illustrations in this huge 
number. Of all the drawings, those of “ Flete,” R. Norman 
Shaw, architect, are the most notable. Outwardly “ Flete ” is 
a mediaeval castle, but within it is a palace: through it all is 
evident the hand of a master. The library, with its gigantic chim¬ 
ney-piece joining an actual portico supported on polished marble 
shafts, the music-room with its great organ, the sketches of corners 
and bits here and there, show the extraordinary versatility and 
vital imagination of its eminent creator. It is impossible to help 
feeling that it might have shown up better still under the laws of 
a more sympathetic draughtsman than Raffles Davison. 

The other houses illustrated are of the regular run of English 
domestic work, and modelled with more or less success on good 
old examples. 

Dec. 25. The illustrations in this number call for no special 
mention. 


FRENCH, BELGIAN, AND GERMAN. 

LA SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS. 

The Semaine des Constriicteiirs is delightful reading; there is 
a certain debonair quality in its remarks and criticism which 
never, by any chance, savors of flippancy, but pricks the bubbles 
of conceit in so delicate a fashion that they fascinate in vanishing. 
We know of no English criticism that even approaches the French 
in this respect; our very language seems ponderous in compari¬ 
son to the subtle shading of the Parisian phrases. Andrew 
Lang alone, perhaps, can at one and the same time eulogize and 
wither; but he lacks the vibrating poise of the French critic, who 
hovers over his subject with so much pleasure, certainly to his 
reader, and at times stabs so deeply to the very heart of the mat¬ 
ter. Where, except in the Semaine^ should we look for so thorough 
and at the same time sympathetic an analysis of a competition as 
of that for the statue of Beaumarchais, in the number of Nov. 7? 
We are not fortunate enough to so well comprehend the essence 
of sculpture. It is true that in a community where sculpture is 
so usual an art that there is an article headed “ The Statues of 
the Week,” the development of criticism is stimulated, and the 
very environment of Paris, the Ecole des Beaux Arts, the Salons, 
and also the tense interest taken in all matters of art by the muni¬ 
cipality, produce an atmosphere which cannot fail to be sympa¬ 
thetic, but when it comes to the actual achievement as shown in 
the pages of the Sciname, it is somewhat disappointing. In the 
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number for Nov. 7 is a chateau at Thune by M. Trolliet, which 
seems hardly worthy of serious attention; in that of Nov. 14 is a 
Maison a loyer, i. e,, an apartment house, which is so absolutely 
different from the American type in plan that it is interesting. 
It is safe to say that the absence of closets, for which in France 
the wardrobe is substituted, the proximity of bedrooms to the 
kitchen, the lack of pantries, and the dark water-closet would not 
be tolerated here in a building of its class. The exterior is elabo¬ 
rated with carving which in Paris both the softness of stone and 
low wages make so readily obtainable, and the iron balconies 
which form so attractive a feature in European work. The detail 
is not especially noteworthy, nor is it well placed. 

Nov. 21. There is a drawing of stables, by M. Gouny, an ex¬ 
ample of brickwork in two colors, with the segmental arches with 
skewbacks, of which the French are so fond. These arches are 
always uninteresting when unmoulded, and though the second-story 
loggia is of good proportion, the remainder of the detail is crude 
and hard, and better fitted for wood than stone. There is a 
sketch of a wrought-iron screen from the choir or the cathedral 
at Bourges that is rich and interesting. 

Nov. 28. The monument at Jardies to M. Gambetta, by M. 
Bartholdi, is distinctly inferior to his previous work. It was a 
difficult subject at best, but certainly could have been more simply 
handled, and a comparison of this with the statue of Lincoln in 
Chicago, which is a precisely similar problem, redounds greatly 
to the advantage of the latter. The mixture of differently 
treated surfaces of stone, polished, chiselled, tooled, vermiculated, 
etc., upon a single pedestal, tends to anything but ensemble^ and 
the use of the square, squat column, which is neither column 
nor triglyph, but which is one of the fads of the Neo Grec, 
is, in this case, especially bad. It is a question whether an exedra 
should be so placed that it commands the back of the statue it 
is supposed to enhance. Its purpose is twofold: to broaden the 
apparent base of a monumental mass, and to take advantage of 
a point of view. Both should be considered, and were considered 
by the ancients. 

Dec. 5. The city house, by M. Brisson, in a pseudo Francis I. 
style, lacks the delicacy of detail of that style, but is interesting 
in composition. The fault of the detail is the fault of most 
modern French detail, f. ^., that everything is in the ‘‘blocked- 
out” stage. It is similar to the preliminary sketch from a cast by 
an art student; the proportion may be just, the relations correct, 
but there is no modulation of surfaces, no finesse; everything is 
squared and angular. This must be as much the fault of the 
architects as of the stone carvers. The unfortunate part of it all 
is that this crude detail has come to be considered as much an 
integral quality of the Neo Grec as has the crude detail of early 
Norman churches to be a distinctive mark of the Romanesque. 

Dec. 26. France seems to be as unfortunate in her battle 
monuments as are we in ours, if we can judge by that of Basques, 
by M. Degre. A pyramid is a comparatively safe form to use, 
as it is the same from all points of view, and is lighter at the top 
than at the bottom ; but to ornament a pyramid is a difficult 
matter, and we especially deplore the carved wreath of immor¬ 
telles, which is so hackneyed and heavy, and the absolute lack of 
mouldings to give scale to the design. Of Mr. Chipiez’s wrought- 
iron grille, we feel inclined to imitate Dr. Holmes, and wonder 
Avhy it “ had its picture done.” The details of the City Hall of 
Suresnes, by M. Breasson, partake of the heavy, unmodulated 
character of Neo Grec work. Where the surfaces are broad and 
the projections slight, the effect is refined and clear cut ; but 
wherever ornament is focused and projects, it becomes heavy and 
out of scale. 

The Sernaine of Jan. 2 mentions the designs sent in for 
the decoration of the dining-room of the Hotel de Ville. There 
were ninety-six competitors, and of them the Semaine considers 
nineteen worthy of notice. The quotation from Mario Froth, 
at the beginning of the analysis, sums up the entire value 
of competitions, “ which induces amongst artists an unusual 
activity, which in the end gives excellent results in bringing to 
notice personalities which otherwise would have probably remained 
forgotten and unappreciated.” How many of these unappre¬ 
ciated persons might we expect to discover if a similar competi¬ 
tion was proposed amongst us? How many artists have we 
capable of decorating a salon? It is proposed to place on the 
walls of the great reading-room of the Boston Library decorative 
paintings of a similar character, and there have been few Amer¬ 


icans to call upon, and these few absolutely unused to the grand 
art of the great masters of decoration. The fault, perhaps, is 
in the lack, thus far, of demand; but apart from that there seems 
to be little conception of composition and decorative subordina¬ 
tion to the whole amongst our painters. They study in the same 
schools as did Baudry, Laurens, Merson, and Puvis de Chavannes; 
they see and appear to adore the works of the great Tuscans and 
greater Venetians, and return and paint landscapes genre and im¬ 
pressions. There is a certain flippancy about it that does not argue 
well for our claim to artistic quality. We seem to be contented 
with the little things. There is certainly to be no lack of oppor¬ 
tunity in the lavishly built houses of the rich which are being 
erected all over the country for decoration that will employ the 
painter as well as the designer, but these painters have yet to 
appear among us. It might be worth while for the government to 
refrain from embellishing the drum of the Rotunda dome at Wash¬ 
ington with chalk nondescripts, or offer a competition for a proper 
treatment of that surface ; or the State of New York to continue the 
work begun by William M. Hunt, badly placed as that work is; or 
possibly for Massachusetts to decorate her new State House, and 
in this way “ bring to notice personalities which otherwise would 
have remained forgotten.” 

In the number of Jan. 9, the dormer and the staircase of a 
private house by M. Gaillard, though rich, are not of more than 
ordinary character. 


LE MONITEUR DES ARCIIITECTES. 

There is a pitiful plaint in the Moniteur des Architectes that 
the new hall to be devoted to architecture in the Louvre has 
become a corridor merely. After all, a corridor is the best place 
to exhibit architectural drawings, provided it is well lighted. 
They are like engravings, to be examined at short range, and a 
large hall for architectural casts, as at the Metropolitan Museum 
in New York, supplemented by long rooms for the drawings, is, 
it seems to us, the ideal arrangement. The actual appreciation 
of architectural drawings for their full merit as designs is con¬ 
fined almost entirely to members of the architectural profession. 
The public comprehend the technical skill of the rendering and 
the picturesqueness of perspectives; but the really meritorious 
qualities of plans and elevations are not to be understood, except 
by the initiated. It is a pity that this is true; but it is irremedi¬ 
able, for plans and elevations are as much a conventional method 
of expressing architectural qualities as algebraic formulae are of 
expressing mathematical facts, and both require special education. 
It is for this reason, more than any other, that committees who 
are authorized to select designs in competitions so seldom choose 
the best, and so frequently prefer the most ornate ; for ornament 
always appeals for its full worth, and it is for this reason that 
experts are valuable advisers in architectural competitions. Any 
exposition of architectural work should then be divided into two 
classes, that of the plans and elevations for the use of the 
architectural student, and that of perspectives and photographs 
for the benefit of the public. Architectural drawings are usually 
small in size, compared to the pictures of a large gallery; they 
are pale in tone, or else black and white, and they have little 
value as points of effect in a gallery. They need to be examined 
closely, and to be near the eye. 

The result is that, as we have said, a corridor or, perhaps 
better yet, a series of small rooms, would be the best setting for 
architectural drawings. In any exposition of architectural works, 
one of the most instructive of object lessons would be a chrono¬ 
logical series of models, showing the progressive development of 
constructive forms, and of the contemporaneous ornamentation 
applied to those forms. These could be to small scale of one fourth 
inch to the foot, with some accompanying details to a larger 
scale, and should be colored. They would serve, more than any 
other thing, to impress the fact that up to the time of the 
Renaissance, architecture was the expression of construction in 
the best terms at hand, and that much as we may commend 
Renaissance for its refinement and intellectual quality, it was the 
beginning of plagiarism and pedantry. In the plates of this 
number of the Moniteur is one from Prisse d’Avennes Art Arabe 
of the cabinet work of the end of one of the rooms in a house 
at Cairo and a plan of the house, accompanied by a very well- 
informed article, giving the type of plan of Arab houses, and the 
designations of the rooms. The derivation of the term which we 
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write Mosarabe is given as Moncharabyeh, from Charaba, to 
drink, and means the place to drink, the water bottle being placed 
in the window to cool by evaporation. The name of the window 
has been given to the wooden grilles or lattices of which it is 
usually made, and finally to all work of this type. 

The announcement of a competition for the Museum of Paint¬ 
ing and Sculpture at Nantes is suggestive, as showing the .sys¬ 
tematic methods by which France acquires the achievements of her 
best architects. The announcement comes from the mayor of 
Nantes, and calls attention to the resolutions of the municipal 
council of Nantes at certain dates in regard to the programme 
and conditions of the competition, and to the letter approving 
same by the Minister of Public Instruction and of Fine Arts of 
the Loire-Inferieure. 

The present announcement declares the competition open at a 
certain date, and closed at a certain date and hour, giving three 
months’ time, that the conditions are to be found at such a place, 
that the competition will be, as is usual, in two parts, and that 
the first or competition of sketches only is now called for. The 
mayor’s secretary is to see that the announcement is made, and 
the announcement is made by the mayor. All of which is 
thorough, systematic, and inspires confidence. 


LE DECORATION ANCIENNE KV MODERNE. 

The first number of Le Decoration Ancienne ct ModeniCy a 
monthly under the direction of Wulliam & Farge, is excellently 
gotten up, and full of interest. The designs are suggestive, the 
ceiling of a dining-room at Chatou (Seine-et-Oise), by M. G. 
Lacour, being especially good, except for the cove, which is crude 
and out of scale. The mural paintings of the church of Ponce 
(Sarthe) are interesting for their composition and combination of 
tone values, which are always the chief decorative quality of 
mediaeval work apart from its colors; but the large window for 
the Machinery Hall at the Exposition of 1889, designed by 
M. Crauk, and executed by M. Lorin, representing the Chariot 
of the Sun, with Industry on one side and Commerce on the 
other, and a border of signs of the zodiac, seems to us to lack 
all quality of glass. It is merely a picture painted upon trans¬ 
parent material, and utterly fails to take advantage of the mosa- 
ical properties of stained glass windows. Colored glass, by its very 
substance, is conventional, and it is as much a mistake to create 
with it a realistic effect as it would be to use naturalistic foliage 
and coloring in ornamental mouldings. For this reason, M. 
Avenet's designs are much better, and if well colored would be 
most effective. 

The mantel for the studio of a painter, by M. Hista, adopts 
the excellent scheme of many of the Italian mantels, of which 
that in the Bargello at Florence is a good example, but has 
uncouth mouldings and a decorative mass of ornament, which, 
though well drawn, is confused by too many motives and units of 
decoration. The dining-room in Russian style, by M. Remon, 
we hope is not a good example of that style, for it supplements 
barbarism, which is not always unattractive as it may possess 
nciiveiCy by an affected crudeness and lack of proportion which are 
painfully sophisticated and ugly. There is too much melodramatic 
quality in M. I^meire’s studies of birds. He could derive in¬ 
struction from the Japanese. 


L’EMULATION. 

The November number has, as usual, well-written and well- 
illustrated traveller’s notes, by Paul Saintenoy. In this nuniber Cam¬ 
bridge colleges are mentioned. The large plates of DEmulation 
are always so excellent technically that we feel they should 
illustrate only the very best work. This, however, is not the case. 
The monument at Bruges has character, is well grouped, and the 
sculptor, M. De Vigne, and the architect, M. de la Censerie, have 
worked well together; but the House at Luze, by M. Paul Demany, 
fils, is quite ordinary in quality, thin and poor, though compara¬ 
tively refined. 


ARCHITEKTONISCIIE RUNDSCHAU. 

The Architektonische Rundschau, Part 3 for 1892, has designs 
for a villa for Dr. Kolbe near Dresden, by Otto March, which is as 


much an incongruous mingling of geometric solids as any of our 
ambitious efforts in domestic work. 

A drawing of the interior of the entrance hall of the Peller 
house at Nuremberg, which is sufficiently mediaeval as its ren¬ 
dering. A plan and sketch of a small library in Ayr, by Messrs. 
Morris & Hunter, of London, which has the mullioned and tran- 
somed windows, the plastered end gables, the heavily keystoned 
arches, and the semi-classic lantern of the Jacobean style. It 
has, as all work of that style had, a symmetric fagade, well bal¬ 
anced and with deep reveals, and is to that extent excellent, but 
otherwise somewhat heavy. The first prize design for comple¬ 
tion of the market-place at Basel, by Curjel & Moser of Carlsruhe, 
is interesting and thoroughly in harmony with the character of 
the picturesque old town. There was so much woodwork in the 
mediaeval German buildings that it has influenced the stone work, 
and made it a little thin and wiry in its details. This is apparent 
in the dormers and mullions. 


Plates. 

Plates XVTI. and XXI. — Elevatio.n and Details for Terra-Cotta 
Building for Pope Manufacturing Co., Boston. — Messrs. Peabody Sy* 
Stearns, Architects. — This is a good example of the application of buff brick 
and terra-cotta to the modern business building. The motive is the usual 
arched or aqueduct motive, but it is decorated in such a way that the con¬ 
structive motive is accented, and it is crowned by a rich and sufficient cornice. 
It is also a matter for congratulation that is has adequate corner piers in the 
first story, and that the doorway is enriched. The masts, which are not on 
the building as erected, seem out of scale. 


Plate XVUI. — Proposed Design for the Building of the American 
Fine Arts Society, New York.— Mr. H. Lanctford Warren, Architect .— 
Mr.Warren’s design is excellent in the lower stories, but lacks height to the 
crowning arcade, and probably could have a larger cornice. 


Plates XIX. and XX.— Portions of Three-quarter Scale Elevation 
OF THE Ames Building, Boston. — Messrs. Shepiey, Rutan Coolidge, 
Architects. — These details are instructive in that they show a much more 
refined use of Romanesque motives that is usually found. The cornice and the 
lower stories especially are broad, simple, and carefully studied. The broad 
basket neckings to the grouped capitals detract from the value of the leafage, and 
are too nearly the same width as the remainder of the caps. 


Plate XXII. — Building for Headquarters of the Fire Department, 
Boston. — Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, City Architect. — The design proves that 
utilitarian buildings need not be uninteresting. The grouping of windows, 
shadows from balconies, and rich brick cornice, all tend to produce an effective 
building. The tower, which is manifestly suggested by La Manzia at Siena, 
seems to us to need lines through it that would incorporate it somewhat more 
with the mass of the building. These need be nothing more than courses of 
headers. 


Plate XXHI. — The Van Rensselaer Manor House, Albany, N. Y.— 
Measured and drawn by Mr. \W //. Orchard, Architect. —This is a success¬ 
ful example of later Colonial work. The termination of the cornice at the 
ends, returned on itself at the ends, without supporting motive, is not 
especially happy, but the proportions of openings to surfaces and of wings to 
body of house are dignified. The intercolumniation of the Corinthian order in 
the porch seems too great, and must seem thin in effect. 


Plate XXIV. — New F.avade for House of J. P. MoRtiAN, Jr., Esq., 
East 36TH Street, New Y(mK. — Messrs. Sturgis Cabot, Architects. — The 
design is carefully studied in detail, and the use of material seems to be 
particularly happy. We doubt whether in a narrow front it is well to throw 
the crowning balustrade forward from the line of wall below, as it tends to 
apparently overload a wall, which has no return except the reveals to give it 
mass and solidity. A flat city front always seems to be a mere mask, and 
receding planes as the wall ascends tend to bond it with the house behind, 
while advancing ones tend to disengage it. 


Plate XXV^ — Proposed Design for Boston City Hall, showing 
State House and Court House. — Mr. E. M. Wheelwright, City Archi¬ 
tect. — Mr. Wheelwright’s design for Boston City Hall has already been pub¬ 
lished, but we present with this number a perspective, showing the building 
placed somewhat farther back upon the hill, leaving more space in front of it, 
and bringing it upon a line that would cause it to group with the present State 
House and Court House. This would then form a group of buildings which, 
though the Court House is far from commendable architecturally, would form a 
whole that would have much eftectiveness. Mr. Wheelwright’s design thoroughly 
harmonizes with the State House. We hope some such solution of the problem 
as that shown may be po.ssible. 
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Origin of the Cruciform Plan of the Mediaeval Cathedral. 


T he cruciform plan of the Mediaival Ca¬ 
thedral has been held by architectural 
authorities, to be a development from 
the Roman Aisled Basilica. Certain 
apparent germs of this plan are found 
in early Christian basilicas, and have 
been given, it seems to me, undue im¬ 
portance in the consideration of the 
origin of the transept, while the in¬ 
frequent occurrence of the form in these 
basilicas has been overlooked. The 
originally developed and externally ex¬ 
pressed cruciform plan can more directly be 
traced, first, to the early Christian triclinium^ 
purely symbolical in origin and of effect upon 
special types of cathedral growth; second, to the 
Byzantine Domed Church, a constructive develop- 
having the most important and general influence upon 
church building, and which gave to the Mediccval 



A Roman Fragment. 


ment, 
mediaeval 

Church its marked cruciform character. 

Let us examine the grounds for this conclusion, and first 
consider the prototype of the Christian Aisled Basilica, the court 
of justice or basilica of ancient Rome, taking that of Trajan as 
an example. The basilica of Trajan was divided into five aisles 
by four rows of columns; at one end was a semicircular apse, 
the back part of which was raised and approached by a semi¬ 
circular range of steps. The inner of the two side aisles, on 
its return in front of the apse, became wider than on the sides. 
In this arrangement was the germ of the bema of the Christian 
basilica. This accentuation of the bema, together with the in¬ 
troduction of the crypt under the apse, give the most important 
variations to the Christian basilican plan from its pagan prototype. 

The features of Christian basilicas are found most complete 
in S. Clemente, Rome. The present building was built in the 
twelfth century, upon the site of an earlier basilica. As was the 
case in the large majority of Christian Roman Basilicas, the 
only possible germ of a future transeptal treatment in this church 
is the widening of the bema, and the accentuation of the piers 
adjoining it. To determine to what extent this enlargement of 
the bema may be considered as constructed with .symbolical 
intent, we will now consider all the plans of Christian Basilicas in 
Rome which exist to-day, or of whose plans we have knowledge. 
With one exception, St. Vincent, to be later described, the most 
strongly accentuated dev^elopment of the bema is seen in the basil¬ 
icas of the fourth century. Of these, the old basilica of St. Peter’s, 
which vas destroyed when the present St. Peter’s was built, was 


terminated north and south by two recesses screened by triple 
arcades. These recesses projected from the line of the outer 
nave wall, that on the north serving to attach the church to a 
tomb built upon the site of the Circus of Nero, while that on the 
south gave symmetry to the plan. As the screened dividing 
walls destroyed the architectural connection of these projections 
with the nave, while the recesses served the double purpose of 
connecting the tomb and providing greater space for the accom¬ 
modation of the clergy, it is evident that this arrangement was 
for practical purposes, and was not based on a symbolical idea. 
The plan of St. John Lateran, previous to its reconstruction, shows 
similar features which, for like reasons, must be denied symboli¬ 
cal intent. Another basilica of the fourth century, St. Paul Out¬ 
side the Walls, shows a more marked enlargement of the bema, 
and a more positive projection of this feature beyond the 
wall of the nave, than we find in St. Peter’s and St.John Lateran; 
and were it not that we know that the bema of St. Paul’s was an¬ 
ciently divided through its centre by a row of columns, we might 
hold it to have been intentionally designed to be cruciform in plan. 
The presence of these columns through the centre of the arms of 
the cross shows that the apparent cross form was but an extension 
and enlargement of the portion of the church reserved for the 
clergy. Another basilica of the fourth century, Sta. Pudentiana, 
shows no projection of the bema. The basilicas of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, Sta. Sabina, Sta. Maria Maggiore, S. Pietro ad Vincula, 
those of the sixth century, S. Lorenzo, Sta. Balbina, those of the 
seventh century, Sta. Agnese, Quattro Coronati, S. Giorgio in 
Velabro, S. Chrisogono, show no hint of the transeptal treat¬ 
ment. In the eighth-century basilicas, S. Giovanni a Porta Latina 
and Sta. Maria in Cosmedin, we note the absence of pseudo¬ 
transepts, but S. Vincent is a marked exception, and appears to 
have been originally planned as a cruciform structure. The tran¬ 
septs of this church are accentuated externally, and internally are 
marked by arches of equal importance to the “ Arch of Triumph ” 
of the nave. Of the ninth-century basilicas, S. Nereo et Achille, 
Sta. Maria in Dominica, S. Nicolo in Carcere, S. Martino ai Monti, 
S. Bartolomeo in Isola, have walls unbroken by any sprout of 
seeming transeptal intent. S. Praxede of this century shows pro¬ 
jections of the bema of like purpose to that of old St. Peter’s. 
S. Clemente, Sta. Maria in Trastevere, and S. Croce in the twelfth 
century conform to the general basilican type, giving no hint of a 
transept. Sta. Maria in Ara Coeli, built in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, is, however, a definitely designed cruciform church. 
We thus see that from the fourth until the latter part of the twelfth 
century, but one Roman church, S. Vincent, had a transeptal 
treatment in which the symbolism of the form is unmistakably 
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recognized. This church probably had an Eastern prototype, 
and its form was not followed in Roman churches of later con¬ 
struction.* 

When the Gothic church of the north was introduced into 
Italy by the building of the church at Vercelli in 1215, the cruci¬ 
form plan suddenly became, in the States of the Roman Church, 
the rule and not the exception as heretofore, and such cathedrals 
as those of Siena and Florence were built. Previous to the 
adoption of the Northern Gothic style, the purely Roman church 
in Italy retained in the main its ancient Roman characteristics. 

In the country under the immediate sway of the popes, the 
strength of the traditions of the Aisled Basilica is shown by two 
churches at Toscanella, near Viterbo; of these Sta. Maria was 
built in the thirteenth century, contemporaneous with the Gothic 
church of Vercelli. In this church we see the aisled basilican 
plan with no transepts, while the detail shows advanced Gothic 
feeling. The second church at Toscanella, S. Pietro, built prob¬ 
ably a century later, has the same distribution of plan and the 
same characteristics of detail. 

It is remarkable that in Rome the Christian Aisled Basilica did 
not develop in itself or fuse with itself a cruciform plan, since we 
find this symbolical distribution of plan in the Christian triclinia 
built at a very early date, and in which the significance of the 
form was clearly recognized by^ their builders. 

De Rossi has discovered in the catacombs of Rome two such 
triclinia of a date, in his opinion, previous to Diocletian, and 
probably of the third century. The plan of these buildings is a 
thirty-foot square, with three apses on three sides, the fourth 
side being open. Here were celebrated, by the presbyters, the 
memorial feasts of the martyrs, the congregation assembling out¬ 
side. Tombs are also found in the catacombs of a positive cruci¬ 
form plan. In the fifth or sixth century cruciform buildings 
became in the East, and wherever Byzantine influence was potent, 
the recognized form for tombs and mortuary chapels or buildings 
commemorative of holy places. These types seem to have been 
given, by Byzantine architects, special recognition of the purpose 
of their construction, and to have appeared to them monuments 
requiring a symbolical expression of plan, while they evidently 
did not consider such symbolical expression requisite in buildings 
planned for general congregation, which, although of types 
without distinct association with the Christian faith, were held, 
for several centuries, to be sufficiently well adapted to purposes of 
Christian worship, without material change from their ancient 
form. 

We will call this early cruciform type of building the Shrine 
Church,! and consider with it the cruciform tomb. 

The little church of S. Tiburce, Rome, in the form of the 
Greek cross, was built in the time of Constantine. 

A marked example of the cruciform tomb is that of Galla 
Placida, Ravenna, 449, and there is one of still earlier date, 
at Hass, Syria, described by De Voglie. The church of S. 
Simeon StyliteJ at Kelat Seman, Syria, built about 500, is a most 
interesting example of a cruciform church marking a holy spot. 

The church of the seventh century, built at Sichem, over the 
Well of the Samaritan, shows a distribution similar to that of S. 
Simeon Stylite. 

At Etchmiasden, Armenia, is another cruciform church of 
early but uncertain date. It is one of four churches which were 
built on the spots where, as tradition says, rose the two rainbows 

♦There is good reason to believe that S. Vincent followed in its plan an Eastern model; not only 
the cruciform plan but the four sacristies adjoining the apse being indicative of such a course. A plan 
almost identical to that of S. Vincent is that of the iwelfth-ccntuiy monastic church of Sylvacane 
(PI. III.), in the Provence, a region where early architectural traditions were almost, if not quite, 
wholly Byzantine. 

t The Shrine Church was called by the monks the cellula, and generally shows the triapsidal form of 

triclinium. The name triclinium was retained by the monks for the small refectories adjoining 
their churches. The cellula ap^ars to have been the result of the merging of the ancient triclinium 
and the equally ancient cell a of tne catacombs. 

I Evagrius, the Scholiast, in 560 definitely described this church as being built in the form of a cross 


crossing one another at right angles, on which the Saviour sat 
when he appeared to St. Gregory. 

The cruciform triapsidal termination added in 550 by Justin¬ 
ian to the ancient basilican nave of the Church of the Nativity or 
Sta. Maria, Bethlehem, was on account of the special holiness of 
the spot it commemorates, — a naturally suggestive and fruitful 
prototype of many later churches, both in the East and West. 
Closely akin to the above in form, but of later date, 1012, is the 
church of St. Elias, Thessalonica. 

There are existing at St. 
Wandrille and at Querqueville, 
in Normandy, two triapsidal 
churches of a date prior to the 
Norman conquest. 

The chapel of St. Saturnin, 
anne.xed to the abbey of Fonte- 
nelle, probably of the seventh 
century, is a most interesting 
example of the triapsidal Shrine 
Church or ccllnla, in connection 
with the two hermitages that it 
commemorated. A well- 
preserved four-apsed tomb 
chapel exists at Montmajour, near Arles, built in 1019. The 
detail and method of construction, as well as the plan of the 
building, point clearly to a Syrian prototype.* Another French 
triapsidal chapel is that of S. Germigny des Pres, built in 806. 
This type of building is not common in 
Western Europe, and its use, affecting 
the development of later church plan¬ 
ning, was confined to the Rhenish 
Provinces and to Picardy, where the 
triapsidal form seemed to have suited 
the taste of the people, and to have 
been often employed and consistently 
developed even up to the time of the 
great revival of architecture in the 
thirteenth century. Sta. Maria Capi- 
tolio, Cologne, is a marked e.xample of 
the Shrine Church plan. This church 
was originally erected in the year 700, 
and rebuilt in the twelfth century. Two other churches of this 
type exist in Cologne, — the Church of the Apostles, and that of St. 
Martin’s. Other fine churches of the same type are at Marburg, 
Bonn, and St. Macaire on the Garonne. 

When the architects of the He de P'rance were developing the 
chevet as the eastern termination of their churches, we find the 
cathedrals of Tournay, Noyon, and Soissons, othenvise closely 
similar to the other cathedrals of the Royal Domain, retaining 
the triapsidal termination, whose matrix was the Church of the 
Nativity, whose prototype, in turn, was probably the triclinium, 
the earliest known form of building used for Christian ceremonial. 
Thus we see one source of the cruciform plan of the Mediai^val 
Church was a type of building clearly intended to be symbol¬ 
ical in arrangement when first built, and which was not a develop¬ 
ment from the Roman Aisled Basilica, but an Eastern fusion with 
it of the triclminm. The Church of the Nativity seems to have 
been a direct means of giving a peculiar and local variation of 
the cruciform plan of the churches of Northern P^urope. The 
germ of this plan may have been brought from the East by some 
early pilgrim of the sixth or seventh century; or, again, its use 
may hav^e been one of the phases in the introduction of Eastern 
traditions to the West of Europe by the Benedictine monks. 


♦Jackson describes two very similar buildings, of an early date, now existing in Dalmatia. 
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The Benedictine order of monks was founded in the East, and, 
not unnaturally, followed in its constructions plans of Eastern 
origin. That this was the case is the more reasonable, since we 
do not find like peculiarities of plan in Roman churches,* while in 
the East, as also in the North of Italy, where the building tradi¬ 
tions of the East predominated, like forms occur. The church at 
Parenzo, built in 542, the cathedrals at Novara and Parma, and the 
church of St. Antonio Piacenza, have similar features in the arrange¬ 
ment of plan to those of the early Benedictine monastic churches.f 
The earliest Benedictine church now existing is that of the 
Romain-Motier, Switzerland, built in 753. In this church the 
cruciform plan is definitely marked, and is clearly of symbolical 
intent. The crossing of transepts with nave is covered by a 
square tower, a form foreign to the Aisled Basilica, and evidently 
suggested by domical construction. In the church at Reichenau, 
816, we see a cruciform plan at the west as well as at the east 
end. The original drawings of the abbey church, of St. Gall, 
1020, show a similar plan, but with a round instead of square eastern 
apse. Laach, 1093, has essentially the same plan as that of St. 
Gall; while the plan of the cathedral Autun, 1150, is a rever¬ 
sion very close to the plan of Romain-Motier. The eleventh- 
century cathedral of Hildesheim, and the twelfth-century cathe¬ 
drals of Worms, are interesting examples of this type of church, 
and the great abbey church of Cluny was its highest develop¬ 
ment. 

The Benedictine church was apparently a type derived in part 
from the Shrine Church, but principally from Eastern proto¬ 
types, the result of the fusion of the Domed Church with the 
Aisled Basilica. These Eastern prototypes were, however, brought 
to the West at an earlier period than was the type, derived from 
the same source, which we are about to consider. 

This later type of cruciform plan is found in the South and 
West of France, and shows varying characteristics in the several 
ancient provinces of Auvergne, Aquitaine, and Anjou, each 
having marked Byzantine character in the plan and method of 
construction, and, generally, in the ornamental detail, but dis¬ 
tinctly varying from the characteristics of the Rhenish and Bene¬ 
dictine churches. This plan seems not to have been originally 
of symbolical intent, but the result of the constructive develop¬ 
ment of the Byzantine Domed Church. 

An early example of the Eastern Domed Church is that of 
Sergius and Bacchus, Constantinople. The form of this church 
comes from that of the Roman Round Temple adapted to a square 
plan, the dome being carried on the drum, which is supported by 
eight piers placed at the corners of a hexagon. By the intro¬ 
duction of the pendentive dome in place of the drum, we see 
in Sta. Sophia greater freedom in the extension of the plan 
made possible, since the load of the dome v/as thrown on four 
great piers disposed at either corner of a square. These great 
piers, with the corresponding buttresses of the outer wall, suggest 
a possible symbolical intent in the arrangement, but we may 
believe that the builders of Sta. Sophia had no such intent, as the 
cruciform plan here suggested is expressed neither externally nor 
internally, the domes being placed diagonally and not on the arms 
of the cross. This lack of recognition of symbolical possibility 
of expression is the more remarkable since the symbolism of the 
cruciform plan was recognized in the time of Justinian, as we have 
noted, and it was during his reign that both Sta. Sophia and the 
Church of the Nativity were built. The cruciform plan of the 
Byzantine Church was thus in the principal monument of Chris¬ 
tendom, although inherent to its construction, entirely unrecog¬ 
nized or at least not expressed by its builders.. 


♦Noie the similarity in plan of S. Antonio Piacenza with that of the refectory of the monastery of 
Sta. Laura on Mt, Aihos, shown on PI. XXXI 1 . 
t Except in S. Vincent, noted above. 


After the building of Sta. Sophia, the symbolical possibili¬ 
ties of which the form gave a hint apparently were recognized, 
but, except for the possible exception of the church at Pitzonda, 
Armenia, no examples of a cruciform Domed Church of a date 
earlier than the seventh century exists. The church at Pitzonda 
is supposed to have been built in Justinian’s time, and shows a 
short vaulted basilican nave of two bays merged with a domi¬ 
cal eastern termination. S. Clemente, Ancyra, is a transitional 
example, subsequent to Sta. Sophia, where the cross form is 
distinctly marked externally. At Dighour, Armenia, is a small 
church, probably of the seventh century, with a positive cruciform 
expression, the transepts being marked by pediments. An ex¬ 
ample of the Domed Church of the ninth or tenth century, where 
the cross plan is harmoniously developed externally and the 
transepts marked by domes, is the church of Theotokos, Con¬ 
stantinople. Another early example at Constantinople is the now 
mosque of Mone tes Koras, supposed to have been the matrix 
of St. Mark’s, Venice. There are many other small Domed 
Churches in Greece and Syria which conform to this type. St. 
Mark’s, Venice, built early in the eleventh century, is the most 
highly developed Byzantine Domed Church. In this church we 
see a certain fusion of characteristics foreign to the Byzantine 
tradition, as in the introduction of the crypt under the apse, a 
development of the Christian Aisled Basilica of Rome. 

St. Mark’s had great influence on the growth of the Mediaeval 
Cathedral, and although but one church in Northern Italy, Sta. 
Antonio, Padua, is directly modelled on its plan, after it was built 
the cruciform plan became the generally accepted form m 
Northern Italy and in other regions where Byzantine builders 
and traditions were powerful. 

The Venetians were the great trading community of the civil¬ 
ized world, and far and wide, throughout Europe and the East, 
were settled colonies of Venetian merchants. Such a colony 
existed at Perigueux, one of the important stations on the line of 
the Eastern trade, which passed through France, up the Rhone and 
down the Loire, to England, spreading out, on its course through 
France, to regions then far distant from the main line of traffic. 
At Perigueux we find, built shortly after St. Mark’s, the Byzantine 
Domed Church of St. Front. The whole South and West of 
France is studded with Domed Churches, showing by their gen¬ 
eral form their constructive features, and generally, in their dec¬ 
orative details, the preponderating influence of Byzantine tra¬ 
dition; and if not a model for other provinces of France, whose 
architecture was almost purely Byzantine in their characteristics, 
St. Front, Perigueux, is the most important e.xample in France of 
this type of building. “ Both in plan and dimensions, it will be 
observed that this church bears an extraordinary and striking re¬ 
semblance to St. Mark’s, Venice. The five cupolas are of nearly the 
same size, and are similarly placed, in both churches ; and the general 
similarity of arrangement points certainly to an identity of origin. 
Both too would seem of about the same age, as there is no reason 
to doubt the data on which M. P'elix de Verneilh arrives at the 
conclusion that the church we now see was erected in the very 
beginning of the eleventh century.”* 

The church at Souillac, probably of the eleventh century, is a 
modification of the type, with two domes on the nave, the eastern 
apse being roofed by a half-dome. In the cathedral of Angou- 
leme, built in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, we see further 
extension of the nave to three bays roofed by domes. 

The churches of Anjou, in the main, have the characteristics 
of plan of the churches of Perigord and adjoining provinces. 
The plan of the abbey church of Fontevrault, of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury, is the extension of that of Angoul^me to a four-domed nave. 


♦Fergusson, Vol. II., p. 467. 
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“ Even up to the thirteenth century the influence of the dome is 
felt in the religious structures of Aquitaine, Poitu, and Anjou.” 
Says Viollet le Due: “The cathedral of Angers, built at the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, is without aisles, and its 
vaults, although ribbed with pointed arches, show in section per¬ 
fect domical form. The naves of the cathedrals of Poitiers and 
of Le Mans are again aflected by this domical influence, but in 
these buildings the pendentives have disappeared, and the dome 
begins to merge into the pointed arched vaults of the He de France 
and of the north of the He de France.” Indeed the filling between 
the ribs of the vault by vault stones laid on a horizontal bed, and 
not in the form of barrel vaults as in buildings of Roman tradition, 
is a rudimentary trace of Byzantine constructional tradition, which 



Capital Church at Nevers. 

Viollet le Due grives in his Dictionnaire this drawing; of a capital from a church of the twelfth century 
at Nevers, now destroyed, which shows that Byzantine tradition had influence in this region, even 
when the architecture at that time scarcely at all recalled these traditions cither in plan or detail. The 
Byzantine Domed Church, here shown, licars close resemblance to the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
Constantinople, now destroyed; and it is interesting to note its similarity of features with those seen in 
the cathedral of Laach, Germany. 


held its own down to the latest Gothic period in the regions of 
France affected by Domed Church tradition. The same pecul¬ 
iarity of vault construction is also seen in England, which had 
intimate political and trade relations with these provinces of 
France. In Normandy, Byzantine influence, although discernible, 
is less distinctive, being early merged with Roman traditions. 
The early architecture of the Provence seems to have received its 
main traditions not directly from Byzantium, but from the local 
Byzantine style of Syria. The style of Auvergne is also of 
Eastern origin, showing in the main affinity with the style of the 
Provence, yet not a little affected by the forms of Rhenish and 
Benedictine architecture. The strongly marked cruciform plan 
was the prevailing characteristic, with but few exceptions, of all 
the churches, both of early and of late date, built in the regions 
we have just reviewed. The Byzantine origin of the forms in 
these buildings is unmistakable. The Shrine or the Benedictine 
Church plan has not served as the model, but the Eastern Domed 


Church, whose symbolical character was not a result of conscious 
design, but rather from the accident of its structured develop¬ 
ment. 

We will now consider the early architecture of the He de France, 
the most powerful centre in France of Roman influence previous 
to the downfall of the Roman Empire, and that in which the 
Roman architectural traditions seem to have been most definitely 
preserved. The earliest existing church of this section is that of 
Basse-GEuvre, Beauvais, a basilica of which a nave of the eighth 
or ninth century exists; it is not known that it had transepts. 
In this neighborhood, however, are several churches which are of 
about the same date, and have no transepts. Viollet le Due states 
that, up to the twelfth century, Senlis had no transepts, and Notre 
Dame de Paris, Mantes, and Poissey were not originally cruciform 
in plan. The ancient church of St. Genevieve, Paris, was without 
transepts. It is strange to note that the builders of this region 
held so tenaciously to the architectural traditions of Rome, appar¬ 
ently being content to preserve the aisled basilica but little altered 
from its pagan prototype; they did not assimilate therewith, 
until a late date, the symbolical dispositions of plan which found 
early acceptance, or had been developed in the East. As in 
Rome itself, so in the He de France, where the traditions and 
culture of Rome still had influence, the builders conservatively 
retained the church plan to which tradition and sentiment had 
wedded them. It is interesting thus to note that in this regard 
the East was the natural source of symbolism, and the Roman 
genius was, as ever, essentially conservative and practical. 

With the rise of royal power, restraining or crushing the 
power of the feudal nobility and of the monastic orders, a new 
spirit moved the people of the Royal Domain, and buildings 
sprang up embodying that new spirit. The grand cathedrals of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are built; ancient traditions 
are thrown aside, and new constructive methods are developed; 
architectural ideas which had taken root in the adjacent prov¬ 
inces were assimilated, and Gothic architecture had its birth. 
The buildings built under these conditions no longer bear evi¬ 
dence of either distinctive Roman or Byzantine tradition. As 
the assimilation of these traditions became more perfect, the 
tendency was towards practical uniformity in architecture through¬ 
out France, as well as in the rest of Europe and in England. 
Finally, only certain rudimentary retentions of characteristics, 
varying with their several sources, remain, as we have noted, in 
the manner of laying the stones between the vault ribs, and 
in the plans a discernible tendency to the more or less marked 
accentuation and variation in the treatment of the transepts, in 
accordance with the earlier traditions of the several localities. 
Picardy retained the triapsidal eastern termination of the Shrine 
Church. In Chartres, closely adjoining Anjou, with its strong 
Byzantine tradition, we find a very pronounced cruciform plan. 
In Anjou itself the cathedrals of Tours and Le Mans are strongly 
cruciform. The thirteenth-century cathedrals of Normandy show 
strong cruciform disposition of plan, as seen in Bayeux. Amiens 
and Beauvais, adjacent to Normandy, show like characteristics 
in this regard. The plan of Langres, in Burgundy, makes clear 
its kinship to that of Autun. Notre Dame de Paris, Troyes, 
Limoges, and Narbonne show relatively slight accentuation of 
the transepts, while Bourges has a non-cruciform plan. 

When mediaeval architecture became a fashion rather than 
a style, churches became still more uniform in their character¬ 
istics; gradually, after the Classical Revival, the dignity of form 
and the spirit of expression of mediaeval architecture is lost, and, as 
indicative of the source from which it was derived, and of its 
complex and slowly developed beauty, the Christian Church 
finally retained only the Cruciform Plan. 

Edmund M. Wheelwright. 
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The usual criticism of the architect by the engineer is that he 
is impractical in his ideas, and does not know what he has never 
pretended to know — the minimum of strength of materials for 
construction required. 

The architect, on the other hand, considers the engineer 
as absolutely unappreciative of anything except constructive 
strength, the idea of that strength to be expressed only in terms 
familiar to the engineer. The test of the value of the position of 
each is, after all, public opinion; for however mediocre may be 
public taste, the average judgment is apt to have sound sense in 
it. “ You cannot fool all the people all the time.” The general 
opinion is that when an architect attacks a piece of work requir¬ 
ing complicated or unusual construction, he needs the services 
of an engineer, and the architect has coincided in that opinion. 
The general opinion is that the unaided works of engineers are in 
most cases ugly; and the engineer apparently does not coincide 
in that opinion, as he goes on reproducing them ad lib. The 
structures are ugly, however, inexpressibly so, and the reason 
is easy to find. The engineer, used to cross strains and to 
loads transferred on many lines that are not perpendicular, sees 
with the precision of knowledge the beauty of strength of iron 
trusses of all sorts of shapes; in fact, he thinks in iron: the 
public and the architect think in stone; to them a safe support is 
a perpendicular support, a safe beam or lintel is a horizontal one 
of good apparent thickness. They feel that construction is not 
apparently strong, unless it has body and is based on a framework of 
perpendicular and horizontal lines. The engineer is apt to forget this. 

The remaining fault of engineering work is the fact that the 
bones of the structure are somewhat too prominent, and the 
architect seems better capable of masking some of these forms 
than the engineer, as he is not quite so loath to disguise awk¬ 
ward though constructive units. 

When reading over various accounts published in the foreign 
periodicals of new bridges, quays, etc., in which engineers and 
architects were collaborators, it recalled to us how extremely sel¬ 
dom any such combined work was devoted to such subjects among 
us, and how little American architects and engineers appeared 
to understand each other. Lately, it is true, architects have 
employed engineering experts to frame the steel structures which 
they have embellished, but in very few instances' have engineers 
employed architectural assistance in making utilitarian works. 
This, therefore, argues one of two things in regard to the archi¬ 
tects, either that they are helpless in the face of engineering prob¬ 
lems, or that they arc liberal in their conception of co-operative 
advantages, or both; and on the part of the engineers that they 
are superior to any need for an architect’s advice, or that they are 
less liberal in their ideas, or both. It is admitted that the archi¬ 


tect is personally helpless before the engineer’s problem; but we 
maintain that in most cases the engineer is equally helpless before 
the architect’s problem, only he is not aware of the fact. Natu¬ 
rally we are prejudiced, but we wish to air our prejudices, and 
they are these, that while we acknowledge that there are engi¬ 
neers who have the genius of construction, who intuitively grasp 
and determine solutions with a masterly prescience, the general 
tendency of the engineering training is to induce reliance upon 
formulae and dependence upon collated facts. 

The active life of the engineer gives him little opportunity for 
investigation even, and his work is far from inspirational in most 
cases. The type of mind —and there are types of mind as well as 
of faces — which is attracted by the exact precision of engineering 
is one that is apt to ignore all except positive facts, and is, in fact, 
to a considerable extent, materialistic. The architect, on the 
other hand, while forced by necessity to confront practical prob¬ 
lems in which lack of consecutive practice makes his judgment 
untrustworthy, is constantly dealing with indeterminate things, 
with ideas, with visionary conceptions. He is, in fact, an idealist. 
Naturally, therefore, the extreme men and the weak men of each 
profession fail to understand each other, while the speculative 
engineer and the architect of great constructive imagination are 
thoroughly in sympathy, and appreciate at once in what respect 
they can supplement and aid each other. 

The formation of an Art Commission for Massachusetts has 
been considered inexpedient by the Legislature. It is a matter 
for congratulation that it was not deemed a revolutionary sugges¬ 
tion. Inexpedient to have intelligent criticism of designs for pub¬ 
lic monuments before they become irrevocably a part of the life of 
the people! Inexpedient to create the possibility for just con- 
derpnation of thoroughly execrable conceptions ! Inexpedient to 
stimulate sufficient confidence among trained men that merit will 
succeed, that they will enter a field they now hold in contempt! 
These be Daniels come to judgment. A few years ago there was 
a Coggswell fountain accepted by the city of Boston and erected 
on the Common. It consisted of an awkward pedestal within 
four columns of bastard Tuscan carrying a shapeless capstone. 
Upon the pedestal were two twisted fishes, in bronze. At the four 
cardinal points were lamp-posts of stock pattern, supporting 
lanterns of blue glass bedecked with white stars. Somewhat later 
a granite figure of miniature size and would-be bombastic mien, 
upon a pedestal with polished faces framed by one-inch chisel 
drafts, and made attractive by sprays of feeble laurel, was 
accepted and erected in the Public Garden. There was, as a 
result, a hearing in the State House in regard to the appointment 
of the Boston Art Commission. The opposition consisted of the 
forensic eloquence of the city solicitor, who maintained, practi¬ 
cally, that it was encroaching upon the enlightened discrimination 
of the mass of the public to in any way place the decision of 
such public matters in the hands of the few. That kind of argu¬ 
ment is rather antiquated. The commission was appointed, and 
consists of the mayor, the president of the Society of Architects, 
the president of the Institute of Technology, the Curator of the 
Art Museum, and the chairman of the trustees of the Public 
Library. This is an old story, but the result is interesting. 

There was at the time an appropriation for three statues for 
the city of Boston, — one of Farragut, which was the smallest of 
the three, and two equestrian statues of Grant and Sherman, 
respectively. The Farragut had been awarded before the advent 
of the commission, but they held the right of criticism; they 
exercised it to the very material improvement of the statue. But 
such a piece of tyranny over the rights of artists was not to be 
condoned by the City Council. They immediately withdrew the 
appropriation for the other statues, proclaimed philippics against 
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the commission, who were spoken of as “ amalgamated dudes,” 
whatever they may be, and there have been no further statues 
or monuments suggested until recently. Were they afraid of the 
poor taste of the commission? There was no chance for any other 
especially baleful influence. But recently the Shaw bas-relief 
by St. Gaudens has been seen by the commission, and has met 
with nothing but admiration. The City Council said nothing; 
St. Gaudens, it is presumed, did not need their protection. The 
whole affair is suggestive. It would be well for every artist, 
architect, and lover of the best things in art to have a text 
placed prominently where it would do the most good, which 
should read in this way, “ There is but one art, and the trained 
men should be its prophets ” ; supplemented by, ** The best art is 
none too good for the public.” 

Mr. Edward Atkinson’s design for an ideal schoolhouse will 
be published with comments in the next number. 


Current Magazines. 

AMERICAN. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

Stone, Carpenter & Willson’s Lyman Gymnasium, illustrated 
Jan. 23, is a good piece of developed Richardsonian. The at¬ 
tempt to break away from the affectedly archaic detail of ordinary 
Richardsonian, in favor of more delicately classical detail, is 
admirable. It is to be regretted that something of the strained 
picturesqueness of this style was not abandoned with the coarse detail. 

In the same number is a strange and wonderful design for a 
hotel in New Mexico, sufficiently original and daring to suit the 
most radical; columns supporting the wide overhanging roof 
could have done no harm, and would have removed the most 
salient cause for adverse criticism. 

Andrews, Jacques & Rantoul’s design for the Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, is a quiet treatment of a very discouraging problem. 

The illustrations in the issue of Jan. 30 are all pretty bad; 
some of them, particularly a heliotype of a Brooklyn house, about 
as bad as is possible. 

The “ Berkeley School, New York,” by Lamb & Rich, is of a 
totally different' nature to most of their recently published work. 
It is well proportioned and dignified. In the same number, 
Feb. 6, is a design for a church, by William Halsey Wood, which 
is simple and effective. The use of the coarsest Norman details 
seems scarcely justifiable; they are not beautiful, and are inter¬ 
esting from an archaeological standpoint only. The design for 
the Rhode Island State Building at Chicago, by Stone, Carpenter 
& Willson, is logical and consistent, admirably expressive of its 
object. It is greatly to be feared that all the States will not fare 
as well as Massachusetts and Rhode Island in this matter. 

The designs for the proposed Capitol at Providence, R. I., 
published in the number for Feb. 13, are a little disappointing, 
except in two instances. They are creditable, but they show, as a 
general thing, neither great originality nor a reserved following of 
accepted models. That the accepted design by McKim, Mead & 
White was far the best is beyond question. The plan is simple, 
logical, and straightforward, while the exterior is quiet and re¬ 
served, even to the verge of the uninteresting. Judging from the 
published drawings, the interior will be the best part of the 
whole design; if it fulfils its promises, it will be good indeed. 
Carrere & Hastings’ design is a disappointment. The plan is 
chaotic and diffuse, and the exterior is entirely lacking in the 
dignity and largeness which a building of this nature should 
deserve. The other plans cannot be considered very successful. 
On the whole, it is matter for congratulation that the committee 
should have chosen as they did, and so made possible a building 
which, if it is not era-making, will at least be powerful and satis¬ 
factory in its quiet simplicity. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s designs for the proposed City Hall on Bea¬ 
con Hill are among the best things of their kind that have been 
produced in a very long time. Not only is the design good in 
itself, being nobly simple and excellently refined in detail, but it 
is perfectly suited to its loceition. It would enhance the beauty 


of the State House, and would serve as an admirable contrast to 
the Court House in its scholarly refinement. The problem 
seemed almost hopeless; to build a City Hall six stories high, 
which should not look like an office building. Mr. Wheelwright 
has conquered the conditions, and produced a design which, if it 
is ever executed, will prove a monument fit to stand with the 
Library; a lasting record of the welcome days when an architect 
was in control of the city architect’s department. For the credit of 
the city it is imperative that Mr. Wheelwright should remain in 
office at least until he sees the completion of his work. 

Mr. Wheelwright’s scheme for placing the City Hall farther 
back upon Beacon Hill, so that the State House, City Hall, and 
Court House should be nearly on line and make an effective 
whole, was published in our last number. 

The design showing how the old Court House site might be 
used as a City Hall extension only makes clear how criminal 
would be any attempts to do anything of the sort. 

The doorway of the Shoe and Leather Association, by Hart¬ 
well & Richardson, is a good example of carefully studied archaic 
detail applied to ultra modern uses. 

The sketches by the American architect scholar, Mr. Kahn, 
are interesting and useful, but without much individuality. 

Of the illustrations in the number for Feb. 27 there is noth¬ 
ing to be said. 

It is hard to say whether the plans or the elevations of the 
Carnegie Library competitive designs published in the issue of 
March 5 are the worse. An exception must be made in favor of 
the plan of John Appleton Wilson, which is logical and scientific. 
The arrangement of the portion given to the library is particularly 
good and full of valuable suggestions. The same cannot be said 
of the exterior. However, it is not quite as bad as the others. 

The design for a house in Brooklyn can hardly be taken seri¬ 
ously. Wilson Eyre’s Philadelphia house is better, being reserved 
and dignified. 

In the number for March 12 is a design for the Post Office at 
Washington, D. C., by the present supervising architect, which is 
entirely bad, being of the most commonplace dialect of American 
Romanesque. The reign of the lamented Mullet was bad enough, 
but it looks as though this new phase of government architecture 
was destined to rival it in ignominiousness. 


THE INLAND ARCHITECT. 

The plates are so numerous that it is impossible to notice any 
but the most important, and indeed few except those are worthy 
of mention. The most interesting plates in the January number 
are Longfellow, Alden & Harlow’s successful competitive design 
for the Carnegie Library in Pittsburgh, which is quiet and digni¬ 
fied, but needs the further study which it will doubtless receive 
before it is carried out, and H. T. Cobb’s design for the Chicago 
Title and Trust Company’s building, which has the merit of a 
simple tower-like treatment. 

In the February number, Mr. F. M. Whitehouse’s refined 
design for the residence of Mrs. Barbara Orman, in Chicago, is 
to be commended. Shepley, Rutan .& Coolidge’s design for the 
Chicago Art Institute, while good in general motive, is wanting in 
that nicety of proportion without which such a design fails. 
The cornice lacks weight. The suburban house at Highland 
Park, by Pond & Pond, though a modest structure, deserves to be 
mentioned for its unusually quiet, homelike, and pleasant treat¬ 
ment. The views showing the progress being made on the 
Chicago World’s Fair buildings are of interest. 

■ The Inland Architect for March comes out in a cover the 
design upon which is a photogravure reproduction from a clay 
model. The design is attractive, although the shell and its enclos¬ 
ing archivolt, and especially the volutes, are unfortunately heavy, 
and to our mind a design in the flat is more legitimate as a book 
cover or journal frontispiece than a photograph from a relief 
design, however excellent. The number which thus appears in a 
new garb is an unusually interesting one. Shepley, Rutan & 
Coolidge’s accepted design for the Chicago Public Library seems 
to be, so far as may be judged in the absence of a plan, logical 
and straightforward, and is refined in detail. The proportions, 
however, are not quite successful, and such a design as this must 
depend mainly for its beauty and effectiveness on perfect justness 
of proportion. The two stories are too nearly equal in height, 
and the cornice, whose proportions seem to have been studied in 
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relation to the upper story only, lacks weight and is somewhat 
thin and poor in detail as the crowning member of such a build¬ 
ing. It is to be hoped these defects may be corrected in the 
executed design. The Chicago Elevated Terminal Railway Com¬ 
pany’s station, by Mr. S. S. Beman, is shown by an admirably 
rendered pen drawing by C. Graham. The design as a whole is 
excellent and interesting; but the tower is not quite successful. 
The over-strong emphasis of the horizontal lines at the top of the 
shaft of the tower, and the sudden stoppage of the vertical lines, 
which below are so strongly emphasized, is unfortunate, and a 
similar mistake is made in the base of the tower, which appears 
too weak for the upper structure. 

Mr. Fraser’s competitive design for the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh is a quiet and interesting design in Richardsonian 
Romanesqe. The top of the tower is less successful than the 
rest of the design, and the plan is not well handled. There is 
a pretty country railroad station by Holabird & Roche, several 
pleasant country houses, an attractive and simple building for 
the Girls’ Mutual Benefit Club of Chicago, by W. L. B. Jenney, 
W. B. Mundie, and D. E. Waid, architects, which deserve notice, 
and a refined and quiet design for the residence of Dr. Hooper 
of Chicago, by Mr. F. M. Whitehouse. 

Recent Chicago architecture has certainly been gaining very 
much in restraint and refinement of late, which is a most hopeful 
sign for the future of that great city. Mr. Carl Bitter’s statues in¬ 
tended for the World’s Columbian Exposition are interesting and 
well composed, but they are superficial in conception and senti¬ 
ment, and the nudity of his women is needlessly aggressive. His 
ideal of “Art,” for instance, is evidently merely sensuous, not to 
say sensual. The best of these groups is that of “ Commerce.” 
Incomparably finer in conception and treatment is Mr. Daniel C. 
French’s dignified “ Columbia.” The pose and the treatment of 
the drapery are noble; the head is refined, but lacks the power 
which should have been expressed, both in the poise of the 
head upon the shoulders, and in the face. The drawings from the 
competition of the Cincinnati Architectural Club are worth refer¬ 
ring to, mainly to point out how rarely competitions are com¬ 
petently judged, even among architects. The simple but pleasing 
design which was given the second place is certainly to be 
preferred to the more ambitious but faulty and disproportioned 
design placed first. Originality was evidently allowed to tell here 
more than excellence. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

Of the articles in the March number of this excellent maga¬ 
zine there are two which interest the architect especially: one, 
which every architect might be glad to have his client read, 
“ What an Architect does for his Money,” by Mr. John Beverley 
Robinson ; and the other, which every architect ought to read him¬ 
self, on the “ Dangers from Tall Office Buildings,” by Mr. Henry A. 
Goetz, which treats this question, which is just now of such 
moment, from the point of view especially of the fire department. 
It sounds a warning which is echoed in many quarters, and which 
we hope may be heeded. 


THE NORTHWESTERN BUILDER AND DECORATOR. 

The February number of this journal contains the exterior 
and several interior views of the residence of T. R. Galbraith, 
Sioux City, Iowa, by Mr. Wm. D. McLaughlin. The interiors are 
quiet, dignified, and homelike, and refined in detail. The exterior 
is not quite so successful. The sky-line is pleasant, but the propor¬ 
tion of the mass would have been more agreeable by raising the 
ground-line. Most of our suburban residences are apt to be 
perched too high in the air, which gives them the look of being 
on stilts, and prevents that pleasant union with the ground, that 
appearance of belonging in the place where they are built, for 
which the best English architecture is so conspicuous. Mr. Mc¬ 
Laughlin’s design needs further a greater emphasis of its hori¬ 
zontal lines, and the very common use of clapboards for a wall¬ 
covering in the first story, and shingles in the second, is almost 
always to be reprehended, as it certainly is here. Why, when both 
coverings are used, the shingles should always be devoted to the 
second story, it would be hard to discover, for they are heavy in 
effect as compared with clapboards, and comparatively more 
appropriate for the basement story. But it would be better as a 


rule to use only one kind of covering for the whole of the walls. 
The result otherwise is apt to be disjointed and unquiet. 

The only other plate in this number shows a block of houses 
by Messrs. Long & Kees, built in Minneapolis for Mr. E. J. Phelps, 
which are beneath contempt. 

The March number contains a number of cottages at White 
Bear Lake, Minn., by Messrs. Gilbert & Taylor, and Mr. Clarence 
H. Johnston, pleasant and typical examples of the better kind of 
American domestic and suburban architecture. The cottage by 
Mr. A. H. Stem is an example of one of the unfortunate eccen¬ 
tricities of the same style. 

The Northwestern Builder and Decorator is doing good work in 
striving to uphold professional dignity and improve professional 
morals in this part of the country, and deserves every encouragement. 


THE NORTHWESTERN ARCHITECT. 

Most of our architectural journals, as we look over their 
crowded numbers, make us wish that the standard were quality 
instead of quantity. The Northwestern Architect would be a 
more valuable journal if at least half its plates remained unpub¬ 
lished. In the number for January we shall only mention the 
residence in Chicago by W. R. Emerson, which, though quiet in 
design, is not one of this artist’s best productions, and the unusu¬ 
ally interesting and original decoration of the proscenium arch of 
McVicker’s theatre in Chicago, by Messrs. Adler & Sullivan. 
The insane asylum, by Mr. Geo. R. Mann, of St. Louis, is quiet 
and dignified. The design would have gained very much if the 
fourth-story windows of the central mass had been as simple in 
form and treatment as the lower windows. The richness of the cen¬ 
tral doorway would thereby gain much in effectiveness by contrast. 

The number for February contains two of the designs for the 
World’s Fair buildings, criticism of which we shall reserve. Of 
the other plates, Mr. Channing Whitney’s refined and appropriate 
factory building at Minneapolis; Patton & Fisher’s simple and 
straightforward but rather heavy Fisk Hall, of the Chicago Theo 
logical Seminary; Flanders & Zimmermann’s not quite successful 
Chicago residence; and Mr. Henry Ives Cobb’s refined and digni¬ 
fied residence of Mr. H. T. Birch, at Chicago, are all we should 
ourselves be willing to preserve. Mr. Cobb’s design would have 
gained by having a broader frieze, and the porch is perhaps a 
little large in scale, especially as compared with the windows over 
it. Probably the use of coupled columns would have helped 
this; but the design as a whole is to be commended for its 
reserve. It is distinctly a gentleman’s house. 


THE BRICKBUILDER. 

The Brickbuilder has published an excellent initial number, 
with a series of plates that cannot fail to be useful. There is no 
field which has been so neglected as that of obtaining good results 
in brick architecture; and now that the range of color of bricks 
is practically unlimited, it is possible to obtain results that will 
compare with the best of the Italian and Spanish brickwork. We 
are glad to see that The Brickbuilder advocates the adoption 
of a pressed brick that will bond with the common brick. At 
present it is not an easy matter to even build a common brick wall 
with pressed brick quoins. There is one thing which thus far has 
coarsened and vulgarized brick buildings in which no terra-cotta 
or moulded brick has been used, and that is that the smallest 
brick were not sufficiently small or of varied enough shapes to 
make refined label mouldings, string courses, etc. It will be seen, 
by a comparison of the plates of Boston and of Italian cornices, 
that while the former have units of one size only to combine, the 
latter have units of several sizes and of several shapes. As a 
result the Boston cornices are comparatively commonplace, crude, 
and large in scale, while the Italian ones are full of interest and 
refined. In going over the catalogues of moulded brick in nearly 
every case, no matter how varied the profiles may be, the size of 
the bricks is the same throughout. Designing in such a limited 
scale of parts is therefore considerably hampered; and as in 
mosaic, there are larger and smaller pieces, so in brick cornices, 
belts, etc., it would be a positive advantage to have a choice of 
sizes of units. If, then, there were made small brick, square, 
triangular, circular, of dimensions which would be divisors of the 
usual brick for facing the walls, the possibilities of rich design in 
brickwork would be increased to a practically infinite degree. Such 
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choice of material would not only be acceptable to architects, but 
would stimulate the ingenuity of the mason (for ingenuity enters 
largely into the design of a brick cornice), and anything that aids 
in developing interest or enthusiasm in the workman cannot be 
too greatly desired. Mr. Warren’s “ Neglected Considerations in 
Regard to Brick Architecture ” is most excellent. He states the 
case thoroughly and to the point. We only wish that all archi¬ 
tects would in^.ist upon the considerations he mentions. It is a 
mere matter of prejudice, a desire to avoid what has seemed 
acknowledged cheapness, that have made the public object to com¬ 
mon brick. In fact, there are no pressed brick buildings older 
than one hundred years, and why the same people who admire the 
brick buildings of Europe should fail to employ the same material 
here is a subject for inquiry. 


FRENCH. 

LA SEMAINE DES CONSTKUCTEURS. 

In the Sernaine des Constructeurs of Jan. i6 we find a severe 
but doubtless just criticism in the judgment rendered in the com¬ 
petition for the decoration of the banquet hall of the Hotel de 
Ville of Paris, — a judgment which seems to have been as disap¬ 
pointing as the competition was interesting, and to have been 
utterly at variance with the opinion expressed by the Sernaine in 
an earlier number, to which we had occasion to refer at the time. 
The result seems to show that, even in France, competitions are 
not always satisfactorily carried on, as indeed is otherwise clear 
from such complaints as that with regard to the competition for 
the cathedral of Treves, in the previous number; and it shows, 
further, the pernicious results of political management of purely 
artistic matters, a difficulty from which we in this country suffer 
much more than they in France, where as a rule the government 
patronage of art is comparatively so just and well advised. Ex¬ 
perience in France, as here and elsewhere, shows that if there is 
to be anything like a wise direction of public expenditure for art, 
whether of buildings or their decoration, such direction must be 
taken entirely out of the hands of the politicians, who, even 
when honestly desirous to get the best thing regardless of politi¬ 
cal considerations, are sure to be led astray where they have no 
better guide than ignorant caprice or the uninstructed desire for 
what is striking and novel. This experience with regard to the 
Paris Hotel de Ville only strongly emphasizes the fact that it is 
not enough to have a competition judged honorably, but it needs 
to be judged competently. And there is in this country a ten¬ 
dency in architectural bodies, in considering the question of com¬ 
petitions, to assume that if a competition is to be judged by an 
architect of some training, all that can be desired in the premises 
has been done. We need to recognize the fact that among archi¬ 
tects there are those of good and of poor judgment, and that in 
each case a jury or a single judge, especially qualified to pass 
judgment upon the case in hand, should be chosen. 

This was well brought out in the discussion in the Royal In¬ 
stitute of British Architects on the proposed regulations for com¬ 
petitions, submitted by their committee. It is curious that a 
committee of our own Institute should also have this matter 
under consideration at this time, and it would be well that the 
English regulations, which are in several respects novel, and the 
discussion in the Royal Institute should not be overlooked by 
the committee of the American Institute having the matter in charge. 

The same number of the Sernaine which has suggested to us 
this digression on competitions contains an admirable drawing of 
the cap and base of one of the piers of the ambulatory of the 
choir of Bourges accompanying a short article on this cathedral. 
M. Briere publishes a perspective and plans of a private house 
in the suburb of Passy, Paris. The exterior is designed in a 
species of mongrel fifteenth-century French Gothic; but the 
heavy mouldings and strongly marked quoins show both a want 
of appreciation of the effect of refined detail, and a want of real 
familiarity with the style; but, as is usual with French design, 
the mass is pleasing and the general proportions carefully studied 
and effective. 

Jan. 23. The portions of the facade of a charming house of 
the fifteenth century at Rouen, with its delicate and beautiful 
detail, serve by contrast to emphasize the faulty detail of the 
modern houses professing to be of this style which are just 


now the fashion in France, and of which examples frequently 
appear in the pages of the Sernaine. The billiard-hall fireplace, 
by M. Le Maire, of late Gothic design, is better in detail than 
much current French work, and is correct in style, with exception 
of the incongruous and ugly brick filling which makes the whole 
look like an old stone fireplace to which some uninstructed mason 
has added a mass of brick to reduce the size of the ancient, ample 
fireplace opening. The blocky keystone is especially out of place. 

Jan. 30. The two doorways of Rouen in the fifteenth century, 
and of the modern Paris imitation of the style, form a curious 
and instructive contrast. Though the latter is of stone and 
the former of wood, the difference in material does not make 
impossible a just comparison in point of artistic feeling and 
treatment. The contrast bears out what we have previously said 
of these modern French imitations of old French work. 

This and the following number contain an appreciative 
description of what is in progress for the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. It is interesting to look at the great enterprise 
through French eyes, and the description certainly does full 
justice to the undertaking. Apropos of the architecture of the 
exposition is an enthusiastic and appreciative notice of the vet¬ 
eran chief of the committee of architects; but Mr. Hunt would 
probably hardly wish to be claimed as so entirely French that his 
birth in America should be regarded as an accident. From the 
list of names of the other architects, it is evident that they are 
not so well known in France as is Mr. Hunt. We wonder, for 
instance, whether Mr. McKim would recognize himself as M. Makin. 

We can hardly pass over the account in this number of the 
new halls of the Trocadero, although these have been open to 
the public for some time. Among the large casts that have been 
added are the west porches of Saint Pierre at Moissac, of the 
abbey of Charlieu, of the abbey of St. Gilles, and additions to 
the statues already in the museum from the south porch of the 
cathedral of Chartres. The educational work that is being done 
at the Trocadero, in connection with the collection there, suggests 
that our own museums might make their collections more useful 
than they are by systematic courses of lectures. Something of 
this kind our museums do attempt, but not as systematically as 
would be desirable. If we cannot have a M. de Baudot to lec¬ 
ture on Gothic architecture, an exhibition of M. Mieusement’s 
photographs, such as that recently given under his direction at 
the Trocadero, would be entirely possible with us, and we have 
long thought that a carefully selected permanent display of 
photographs of architectural monuments in our museums was 
an important desideratum as a supplement to the collection of 
casts. Such a display might well take the place of the larger 
casts in small museums where only small casts are possible. 
When the great collection at the Metropolitan Art Museum in New 
York shall be completed, if not before, we hope that more may 
be attempted there, as well as in Boston, in both these directions. 

Feb. 6. There is little calling for special notice in this num¬ 
ber. The private house by M. Rousseau, while it has a certain 
attractiveness in the lower stories, has the same faults we have 
referred to as usual in modern French imitations of the late 
Gothic domestic architecture. The almost vertical roof— 
really a slated wall — is very unpleasant, and the juxtaposition of 
the stone and wood dormers most unquiet. 

The number for Feb. 13 contains nothing that seems to call 
for special notice. 

Feb. 20. The chapel portal of the seminary of Seez, by the 
late M. Ruprich Robert, is a good example of modern French 
ecclesiastical Romanesque. It is delicately proportioned and 
excellent in general design, but somewhat cold and hard in detail, 
as is generally the case with modern French attempts at Roman¬ 
esque. The stencil-like patterns in the voussoirs are particularly 
unfortunate. The carving in the spandrils of the gable lacks 
delicacy, and has too much the appearance of applique orna¬ 
ment. The sculpture of the tympanum is not well designed for 
the space. 

Apropos of the regrettable vandalism, from which even 
France with its ministry of Fine Arts, and its commission of his¬ 
toric monuments, is not free, the new society of Amis des 
Monuments is mentioned. To facilitate its purposes it has drawn 
up a list of monuments in Paris whose preservation is of impor¬ 
tance to art. This list, which the Sernaine publishes in this 
number, forms a most valuable directory of buildings in Paris 
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easily overlooked which are worthy the attention of every student 
of architecture. 

Feb. 27. The brick villa at Treport, by M. Briere, is not 
unpleasant in mass, but oppresses, us with the cheerless formality 
of most French domestic work, which we do not lose even in 
the much better composition, the city residence by M. Sauvestre, 
of which the plans and a doorway were given in a previous num¬ 
ber of the Seniaitie. The formality is indeed here much more in 
place; but the solemnity suggested by the plans still more than 
by the elevation is somewhat depressing to American ideas, which 
demand domestic comfort rather than ceremony. The exterior 
is an unusually good example of the modern French treatment 
of late French Gothic, and is not quite as heavy and uninteresting 
in detail as are most of these buildings. The base of the chim¬ 
ney, however, with its pseudo-classic cornice, is both unfortunate 
in effect and out of style. 

It is worthy of note that the new chair of history of French 
architecture, the establishment of which has been regarded as in 
some sense a victory for the medisevalists, is to be filled by the 
eminent architect, M. Paul Boeswilwald. 

March 5. The detail of the charming balustrade from the 
Hotel de Ville at Orleans is the only illustration worthy of note 
in this number. 


LE MONITEUR DES ARCHITECTES. 

The plates in Le Moniteur of last December, the last number 
which has reached us, are for the most part of secondary interest, 
in spite of the excellent etchings by which the subjects, mostly of 
debased late Renaissance, are presented. The fountain at Cha- 
teaudun, which recalls in a simple way the P'ontainedes Innocents, 
is interesting, and there is a sumptuousness and splendor of pro¬ 
portion in the cour d'honneiir of the Chateau de Chantilly which 
gives it a certain theatrical attractiveness, in spite of the ugly 
baroque detail. This chateau was the gift of the Due d’Aumale 
to the Institute of France, and has been restored by M. Daumet. 


THE BUILDER. 

The number for Jan. 2 contains an admirable drawing by John 
Begg, of the restored north transept of Westminster, which shows 
excellently the nature of this eminent piece of archcEology. 
There was once a time when work of this kind would have shown 
an advance in architectural development, but since this is no 
longer possible, it is fortunate that so scholarly a man as Mr. 
Pearson should have had the work in charge. 

The restored drawing of old St. Paul’s, by H. W. Brewer, is of 
the utmost value and interest. It shows, better than ever before, 
the beautiful proportions of the glorious old building, and makes 
clear the terrible loss the world sustained when it was swept away. 
A more noble group of buildings can hardly be imagined, and 
the gigantic, if artificial, grandeur of the present cathedral 
makes ill amends for this most beautiful work of mediaeval faith 
and genius. The sketch of the west front of the present St. 
Paul’s, by the editor, is an excellent example of clear and simple 
architectural drawing. 

The monument to Delacroix, by M. Dalou, is an example of 
all that is utterly and finally wrong in modern sculpture. It is 
an insult to the name of art. As a joke it would be immensely 
funny; as a thing done in earnest it is discouraging. A volume 
could be written with this monstrosity as a text. 

Some of the reproductions from water-color sketches in the 
number for Jan. 9 are excellent but not notable, while the num¬ 
ber for Jan. 16 contains little of interest. In the issue of Jan. 
23 is a good bit of design in Neo Early English, by J. E. New¬ 
berry; a study for a proposed church, very quiet and dignified. 
Edwin L. Lutyens’ design for a country house, in the same number, 
is a first-rate example of the best kind of English domestic work. 

The drawings of St. Cuthbert’s College, by Carpenter & 
Ingelow, in the number for Jan. 30, are interesting and suggest¬ 
ive, particularly the design for “ The Hall.” The work is austere 
and reserved, but none the less admirable for that. 

The Builder is doing magnificent work in publishing sets of 
drawings of the English cathedrals. Feb. 6 is given a conscien¬ 
tious sketch by J. Johnson, of Hereford. The plans that are 
printed in this series are particularly valuable, since they give the 
different dates of the work most clearly. 


In the number for Feb. 20 is little that calls for comment, 
except a school building by W. D. Carde, which has all his 
extraordinary individuality. It is stern and almost repellent, and 
suggestive of a prison rather than a school. The church design 
published in this number is curiously bad in proportion for 
English work. 


THE ARCHITECT. 

The illustrations in the Architect of Jan. i are good examples 
of how not to do things. Mr. Schneider’s picture, Reverie,” is 
supposed to be Greek, but is really pure German. The repro¬ 
duction of one of Samuel Prout’s sketches is interesting from an 
artistic standpoint if not from an architectural, while the designs 
for a house in Cornwall show how very dry and uninteresting a 
noble style may become when the life has gone out of it. 

The illustrations in the number for Jan. 8 call for no especial 
mention, and the same is true of the number for Jan. 15, while 
the photographs of a house by R. Norman Shaw, in the issue of 
Jan. 22, are by no means good examples of the work of a man 
who rises often to the highest plane of power. In the present 
instance the work is heavy and ungraceful, and marred by the 
introduction of far too many of the coarsenesses and blunders of 
Georgian times. In the number for Jan. 29 the views of this 
same house are continued, together with the Prout drawings, and 
some pretty bad “ vernacular ” work. The design for the Oxford 
Municipal Buildings in the number for Feb. 5 are Victorian of a 
rather chaotic quality, quite devoid of the stately dignity and 
grandeur of the old Oxford work. The original idea of the men 
who invented this style was good, but unfortunately it has been 
lost sight of, and a good principle has frittered itself away in 
excessive and unimportant detail. It would be hard to imagine 
anything much worse than the design for a doorway, by Reginald 
Blomfield, in the issue of Feb. 12 ; it is the absolute negation of 
all sense of proportion and detail. 

With the number for Feb. 19 the Architect returns in a 
measure to its usual excellence, after a weary period of medi¬ 
ocrity. The drawing by R. T. Blomfield of the entrance doorway 
of Montacute is exquisite, and does full justice to one of the most 
perfect examples of the architecture of the early years of the 
reign of Henry VIII. This doorway is not of the period of 
Montacute House itself, but was brought from an older building 
and placed in its present position under Elizabeth. The contrast 
between its matchless delicacy, its fine fancy, its vital originality, 
and the crude, almost vulgar nature of its Elizabethan surroundings 
is very significant, and shows how violent has been the change 
from the time of Henry to that of Elizabeth: not a progress, but 
a retrogression. The combination of Gothic and Renaissance 
feeling in thi^ present instance is more than fascinating. Mr. 
Blomfield’s drawing of a screen at Enkhwyzen is nearly as good 
as his sketch of Montacute. The subject itself is delicate and 
good. The design for Cleckheaton Town Hall, by Mawson & 
Hudson, is strong and good; it has a strength of modelling and 
dignity of detail that are seldom found in design in this particular 
style: the drawing also is admirable. Altogether it is a first-rate 
example of contemporary English work, and but for bad Eliza¬ 
bethan tricks here and there would be wholly good. Is there 
no one, now that Sedding is dead, who will take the beautiful style 
of the early years of the sixteenth century before it was de¬ 
stroyed under Henry VIII. and make of it what might have been? 
The combination of Italian influence and English tradition which 
was seen then was unique in its beauty and its excellence, and 
the work that followed, when an attempt was made under Elizabeth 
to revive architecture again, was helplessly vulgarized, although 
the worst work of the period has elements of strength and ex¬ 
cellence which we can only admire. Instead of going back to 
the first years of Henry VIII., however, for models, architects 
nowadays show a strange predilection for Elizabethan work. It 
is greatly to be hoped that some man may rediscover the wealth 
of possibility existing in this early sixteenth-century work. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 

The number for Jan. 22 contains nothing that requires special 
comment, and the same can be said of the numbers for Jan. 29 
and Feb. 5. In fact, both the Building News and the Architect 
have been notably devoid of interesting material for the last few 
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months. In Feb. 12 is published a lot of hard and dry sketches, 
by Maurice B. Adams, of fine old domestic work, including that 
magnificent old structure, Eastgate House, Rochester. In the 
number for Feb. 19 are several competitive designs for a large 
city house marked by excellence of planning rather than com¬ 
petence in design. The plan by Alexander Mackintosh is 
particularly well studied. In the same number are two good 
reproductions of photographs of Roslyn Chapel. 


GERMAN AND BELGIAN. 

WIENER BAUINDUSTRIE ZEITUNG, 

The text of this journal is rarely of sufficient interest to call 
for comment, and the supplements — excellent reproductions of 
photographs of the buildings themselves — indicate, with few 
exceptions, the reign of the hopelessly commonplace in Viennese 
architecture, whatever the style adopted. The exceptions are 
quite as likely to be offensively ugly as interesting or beautiful. 
Among the supplements in the number for Dec. 17, the only 
really interesting plate is of the magnificent Gothic gate-tower on 
the old bridge at Prague, which was built in 1475. Of other 
buildings represented, only two rise slightly above the common¬ 
place, and are also exceptions to prove the rule above mentioned; 
for one is a house at Munich, the other at Berlin, and neither 
is worth much serious criticism. The Berlin example, while very 
faulty in the proportion of its voids and solids, is at any rate 
interesting in some of its detail, and in the use of sgraffitto. The 
supplement in the number of March 10 contains another mediaeval 
bit from Prague, this time from the old Rathhaus. The house of 
the wrought-iron worker Jungfer, at Buda Pest, is interesting and 
well proportioned; but where there is any elaboration of detail, 
it is ugly. It is singular how rare is the sense of beauty in archi¬ 
tectural design in modern work. How often do architects, in 
criticising their own or others’ work, ask themselves, “ Is the result 
beautiful?” It is to be feared that the standards of architectural 
criticism are largely conventional. In spite of the prevailing 
commonplaceness of the architecture and the restlessness of the 
overloaded detail, Viennese streets have at any rate a certain 
quiet and harmony of effect, owing to the general uniformity in 
heights of buildings and of stories, and prevailing unity of style. 
Our own street architecture fails in just the other way. Even 
w'here the individual buildings are well designed and interesting 
in themselves, the effect of the street as a whole is unquiet and 
unpleasant because of the want of harmonious relation between 
the units. Narrow buildings of varying heights, with ugly sky¬ 
line, are all but universal, and, to make matters worse, the build¬ 
ings are so treated that the street has the effect of being cut into 
narrow slices. Cornices, or other members, are never returned 
on to the side walls, so that the street, instead of presenting groups 
of whole buildings, is made up of a series of mere facades, unre¬ 
lated either to each other or to the buildings which they screen. 
We may learn something even from the commonplaceness of 
Vienna. But there is, among these buildings in the Baiiindiis- 
trie Zeitung, one which we must except from the remarks we 
have made, viz., the charming villa of Count Harnoncour in the 
Prater at Vienna, by the late Otto Hieser. The crowning features 
of the gables of the tower might with advantage have been modi¬ 
fied or suppressed, and there are certain features of detail, espe¬ 
cially in the main gable, to which we feel inclined to take excep¬ 
tion, but the piquant mass, the quiet wall spaces in which the 
pleasantly proportioned openings are justly placed, and the 
romantic flavor of the design,.cause one to overlook minor defects. 
The wall of the building seems to be of stucco. The upper part 
of the tower wall is decorated by a large fresco of “ St. George 
and the Dragon,” and fresco decoration is carried in bands 
around the building, under the eaves, and at the second floor 
level, and around the oriel-window in the centre of the front. 


ARCHITECTOMSCHE RUNDSCHAU. 

The fourth and fifth numbers for 1892 are not, on the whole, as 
interesting as the previous numbers for this year. We need only 
mention in the fourth number the design for an asylum for desti¬ 
tute boys, at Cracow, by Ohumann & Pokutynski of Prague, 
which is well planned, picturesque, and on the whole well propor¬ 
tioned, but which has the defects of the early German Renaissance 


style in which it is designed; the sketches of the Marienburg, 
at Marienburg in Prussia, which give a number of excellent bits 
of mediaeval detail as well as the general views; the interesting 
refectory of the college of Sainte Barbe, at Paris, by L’Heureux, 
and the villa at Detroit, Mich., by John Scott & Co., which, 
though not a very good example of our domestic architecture, is 
certainly superior to much of the German work given in the 
Rundschau, In the fifth number, which is not up to the 
Rundschau!s standard, the somewhat wiry German Gothic of the 
Evangelical church at Steinbuhl-NUrnberg, by H. Kieser, and the 
not very good drawing of the rococo hall of the palace in the 
Grosse Garten, at Dresden, are all that need be referred to. 


L’EMUL.VriON. 

UEmulation for January contains a view of an oriel-window 
of a residence at Liege, and the February number a general view 
of the same house, by M. Paul Demany fils. The building is 
treated in a somewhat severe and not very interesting modifica¬ 
tion of early French Renaissance. It is, as we said of a design by 
the same author in the November number, thin and poor, but has 
at any rate the interest of being simple and straightforward, com¬ 
paratively refined in detail, and not ill proportioned. It would 
have been improved if the windows, with their architectural frame¬ 
work, had not been sunk back of the wall face. This would have 
given a broader expanse of unbroken wall. As it is, the windows, 
already very large, appear much too large for the wall spaces. 

In the annual report of the Belgian Societe Centrale d'Archi- 
tecture it is of interest to notice that the largest number of cor¬ 
responding members of the society in any foreign country are in 
the United States, where there are twenty-five. France comes 
next, with twenty-three. 

The number for February has an interesting criticism on the 
stage setting of “ Lohengrin.” How long will it be before our own 
stage scenery and costume approximate accuracy so far that it 
will be worth while for an architectural journal to criticise the 
archaeological correctness of its architecture, and to find fault be¬ 
cause the costumes are a curious mixture of twelfth and thirteenth 
century fashions, instead of being of the tenth? Perhaps syste¬ 
matic criticism undertaken in this direction might gradually lead 
to an improvement in this respect, and the stage might become 
an important influence in awakening the dormant artistic instincts 
of our people, and in improving instead of vitiating their taste. 
Henry Irving’s visits to this country have opened our eyes to 
what is possible in this direction, and his example has already 
not been without following. 


Plates. 

Plate XXVI. — Reductions of the i inch Scale Details of Arcade 
Entrance of the Minneapolis Buildimj of the N. Y. Life Insurance 
Co. — Messrs. Babb, Cook Willard, ,'lrchitects. — The proportion and detail 
of this interesting porch are most refined and worthy of careful study. 


Plate XXVTI. — Sketch for Church in Brookline, Mass. — Messrs. 
Shepley, Rutan Coolidge, Architects. — I'his charmingly rendered design has 
the quiet sentiment which one wishes for in vain in most rural churches. If the 
water-table below the belfry stage of the tower at the level on which the but¬ 
tresses stop were omitted, the effectiveness of the tower would have been 
greatly increased, as it would still more if the roof of the tower showed in a 
low pyramid above the battlements, with the peak perhaps not quite as high as 
the weathercock shown in the drawing. The exterior and probably the interior 
also would be improved if the sill of the transept window were raised three or 
four feet and the windows shortened by so much. 


Plate XXVIll. — DesKfN for a Metropolitan Post Office; Thesis, 
Massachu.setts Institute of Technology. — Woodruff Leeming, 1891. 
— Mr. Leeming’s design has too unquiet a sky-line, and the two principal stories 
are too nearly equal in height. As seen in perspective, the towers at the angles 
of the main building would break the mass unpleasantly. The plan is good, 
and suggests a better elevation. 

Plate XXIX. — A Railroad Station; Problem in Design, Mas.sachu- 
SETTS Institute of Technology. — G. H. Ingraham. — Mr. Ingraham’s 
design for a railroad station is charmingly proportioned, refined in its indication 
of detail, and excellent in plan. It is encouraging to see such good work done 
in the monthly problems at the Institute. The more ambitious thesis designs 
often fail of being as successful as this. 


Plates XXX. to XXXIV. — Origin of the Cruciform Plan of the 
MedI/EVAL Cathedral. — Illustrations to Mr. Edmund M. Wheelwright’s 
article on this .subject, on pages 29 to 32. 
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Notes on the 

Sculpture and Architecture at the Columbian Exposition. 


The close association of sculpture with architecture during all 
the best periods of art suggests the inquiry if these arts, both of 
which are primarily concerned with solids and not merely with 
outlines, are not governed in a great degree by the same inherent 
laws, and are not subject to parallel criticisms. Architecture is 
the apotheosis of building; sculpture, apart from carving and 
ornament, should be the apotheosis of animal form. Each may, 
and in the highest examples does, exceed this mere demand upon 
it, and is imbued with a power of suggestion, a quality of ex¬ 
pressing ideas through forms, which make architecture and 
sculpture as truly inspirational in their results as are great 
thoughts, eloquence, and poetry. As a matter of fact the arts 
are thoughts without words, expressed in mediums that are 
permanent, constant, and conspicuous, and therefore appealing to 
more of mankind, and with greater persistency, than do either 
literature and science. It follows then that a mean thought, in 
architecture or in sculpture, has a greater audience than it other¬ 
wise would receive, and that while literature can be combated 
with literature, science with science, and criticism with criticism, 
the meagreness, the viciousness even of architecture and sculp¬ 
ture can only be made perfectly apparent by comparison with 
similar work, and this, because of the bulk of the objects alone, 
is impossible except by the ineffectual means of photography. 
For how can words, photographs, or drawings give the varied 
impressions produced by forms in the round? How can the 
exact balancing of mass, the just proportion of parts, the scale 
of magnitude, of grandeur, be more than suggested by a repro¬ 
duction of objects in the flat? With sculpture, it is true, 
we have the advantage of casts, but these are disassociated 
from their surroundings, and in consequence suffer a change. As 
it is so difficult to compare concrete facts, we have to fall back 
upon abstract attributes that we find common to both architecture 
and sculpture, and which are acknowledgedly virtues of each, 
and at times of both. In any method of expression of thought, 
the telling of the most in the fewest terms, the quality of concise¬ 
ness, of concentration, is a quality of strength. To have no 
extraneous factors, to exercise the restraint of knowledge and not 
the abandon of cleverness, is to create the thing that remains, 
and lives because it speaks directly and with power. Especially 
is this true in architecture, and it should be equally true in 
sculpture. This does not mean that the value of sensuous quality 
should be forgotten, but that there are other qualities to which it 
should be subordinated, and that sensuousness of conception, or of 
expression alone, is as likely to weary as the passionate nature 
it suggests. On the other hand, an exquisite refinement, a 
delicacy of rendition, a thoroughly cultivated or subtle manner 


of expressing, serve, if displayed upon a meagre conception, to 
accent the paucity of ideas; and the Chesterfield in architecture, 
and still more in sculpture, cannot prevent the conspicuousness of 
a poor thought by the suavity of his expression. It is evident 
then that the conception of the whole is the thing of value, and 
that this conception is great in proportion as it is expressed in 
the most simple, terse manner. This preamble then has led us to 
this, that in sculpture, as in architecture, a noble conception 
should be first, and a simple method of expression should follow. 
This is trite, and seems to be an exhortation to do a somewhat 
easy thing, but the apparent ease is deceptive. The demand for 
expression in sculpture is of two kinds, the portrayal of facts, 
and the personification of abstract qualities. The portrayal of 
facts has the qualities of greatness usually in about the same 
proportion that the facts themselves possess them, unless the 
power of expressing the facts in the fewest terms has, by elimi¬ 
nating all the petty accidents that accompany facts and accenting 
the salient characteristics, ennobled the whole conception. There 
could be no better an example of this than the Parthenon frieze. 
Into the expressing in the fewest terms enters composition, of 
which the purpose is, in both lines and masses, to prevent the 
undue prominence of parts from destroying the value of the 
whole, and also the qualities of strength, refinement, delicacy, 
etc., which are merely the moods of the work, and are good in 
proportion as they are in harmony with the general conception. 
In the modern realistic school the accidental effect or factor has 
been given an attention which it has never deserved, and has 
consequently lessened, by distracting attention, the power of the 
whole, and equally, a portrayal of actual facts by mere observa¬ 
tion, aided by an instantaneous photograph, has gone far to 
destroy the very composition which had made such facts com¬ 
prehensible and of permanent power. It is this composition, 
this laying stress upon the chief characteristic, this accentuation 
of action, of thought, and of event, which is called conventional, 
academic, and dead. On the contrary, it is the very concentration of 
life and idea. Amongst other things it is also called monumental, 
which term will, perhaps, be better understood than any other. 
In the second kind of sculpture, that which represents the per¬ 
sonification of abstract ideas, the realistic method is necessarily 
forsaken and the monumental one adopted, as each figure must, 
by concentration, stand for an entire idea; and here, without the 
possibility of objection, can be applied the test of composition 
both in mass and in detail. Here, if nowhere else, should we 
expect a breadth of conception, and a contempt for pettinesses, 
a magnitude of mass to sustain the grandeur of thought, a simplicity 
of form to augment unity of idea. 
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We have said that the arts could only be attacked by compar¬ 
ison, and having tried to explain the qualities which can be 
compared in sculpture, we should like to make a few comparisons 
between work of the past and present, and the works of different 
men. There are to be erected at the Chicago Exposition more 
groups of statuary than have before been attempted by Americans. 
It is true that some of the sculptors are only American by 
adoption, and that Bitter and Martiny have perhaps gained their 
facility as much elsewhere as here; but that must necessarily be 
the case with all our sculptors, as the best schools and the best 
field for study will long continue to be in Europe. On the 
whole, however, the sculpture at Chicago represents the tendency 
of American sculpture at present, and we acknowledge that it is 
encouraging and better than we hoped. The general conception 
of Bitter’s groups, of Maemonnies’ Fountain, and of French’s 
“America” is excellent; it is in the development of that concep¬ 
tion that fault, if any, is to be found. It is first a matter for con¬ 
gratulation that no so-called realistic sculpture has yet appeared at 
Chicago, — sculpture which attempts little more than the portrayal 
of facts, no matter how poetic they may be, and of which Rodin 
is perhaps the ablest apostle, — nor have there been any idealized 
historical groupings, but the sculpture is to represent an idea, and 
that idea one of dignity. Ergo, the sculpture itself must have 
dignity. Action in sculpture is associated with mass, until finally 
as the size of the subject increases, it is dominated by it, and at a 
certain point the proportion of action and quiescent mass should 
very materially change, that is, the amount of action permissible 
in a statuette would be riotous in an heroic statue, and the very 
inertia, as of the figures at Abou Simbel, of large statues would be 
heavy and dull in a figurine. Just when the one should domi¬ 
nate the other is a matter for personal decision, but it is tolerably 
safe to state that heroic subjects lose by excessive or even 
moderate action. This is somewhat true of painting also, as the 
scheme for the ceiling of the Hotel de Ville, by Benjamin Constant, 
testifies. The figurines of Tanagra, the fauns of Pompeii, if 
enlarged to heroic size have their action so increased that it 
becomes oppressive and violent. This does not apply, however, 
to the accessories of the figures; it seems that detail of drapery, 
embroidery, etc., could be agitated to almost any extent, provided 
that the figure itself be firm and simple in its pose ; but the instant 
that intense action is manifested in the figure, a general deteriora¬ 
tion of effect is evident, unless the subject be reduced to the size 
of a statuette. Granted then that the conceptions of Herr 
Bitter’s groups are good, the general explosive quality of their 
action may be criticised. Fame can be expressed without 
recourse to such startling heralds. With Mr. French’s “ America” 
the case is exactly the reverse; the figure is simple, dignified, and 
impressive in general mass, and we have no doubt in the bronze 
will have a quality of detail to which the clay cannot do justice. 
Martiny’s “ Victories ” are beautiful in every respect and full of 
majesty of mien, but the one great monument of the Exposition, 
the Maemonnies Fountain, is not as satisfactory as one might wish. 
The conception is a fine one, the triumphant advance of the barge, 
led by sea horses with Commerce as riders, the Arts and Sciences 
aiding its progress with long supple oars. Time at the helm, while 
aloft, radiant with youth, the genius of America is seated in pride, 
— certainly here is an idea of the very best quality, deserving the 
utmost skill and power. The skill is present; there is no doubt 
of the anatomical correctness of these figures, nor of their being 
superior beings, but the power seems a little inadequate. This 
criticism may seem unjust, inasmuch as the result is so greatly 
successful that it might be accepted without a word, but so great 
a conception requires a still greater working out, and the lack in 
the group seems to be entirely in the working out. First in the 
type chosen, there has been for so long a time the heavy, muscu¬ 


lar, German type of women selected as models for sculpture, 
that a very decided reaction has set in, and now is appear¬ 
ing the supple, willowy woman, more of the Jean Goujon 
character, but without the delicate sensuality of the creations 
of that master. The Munich model has given place to 
the nervous, slight Parisienne^ much to the advantage of 
sculpture in the way of refinement, but not always imparting 
dignity to the result. It is this type which Mr. Maemonnies 
has used for his principal figure of America, nerv ous, assertive, 
almost impudent, certainly pert. That this is characteristic of 
America is not to be denied, but that it represents our ideal 
of America may be questioned. We remember a seated figure 
upon a tomb on the hillside near the Via Flaminia in Rome, 
also slight and with an exquisite refinement, quiet without the 
self-consciousness of the America, which is far more what the 
America might be. 

The Arts and Sciences are better, and the cumulatwe effect of 
their united action gives a remarkably dignified quality to the 
entire group. It is not fair to judge of the draperies from the 
model; undoubtedly they will partake of the character of the 
Nereids when completed. 

The Time promises to be excellent, as do the sea horses; and 
the riders, though at present rather more plebeian than the other 
figures, and looking somewhat like social inferiors, may be ex¬ 
pected to attain higher distinctiv'e appearance in the bronze. It 
will be seen that our principal objection is to the America itself, 
which is not as dignified as it might be. 

On the other hand, the type chosen by Herr Bitter for his 
ideals is to be deplored, especially the “Art.” These women are 
coarse, with nothing to commend them, not ev'en beauty or opu¬ 
lence of figure. There is also a melodramatic quality about the 
groups themselves that may perhaps be lessened when they are in 
place, but which cheapens their effect. Martiny’s figures are 
refined, simple, with a certain distinguished appearance that makes 
them compare fav^orably with the best of the Renaissance work. 
The work upon the Machinery Building of boys with garlands 
and implements of manufacture, etc., is so merely decorative that 
it can hardly be classed as sculpture. It is somewhat robust to 
the Munich manner, and, while it may prov'c effective, is not likely 
to be appreciated for itself alone. In analyzing this sculpture 
it becomes evident that there are but few able sculptors amongst 
us, and the enormity of poor sculpture becomes a thing to be 
dreaded. After all, we are but little worse off than other nations. 
We naturally look to France as possessing the best of all modern 
artists, and despite the cleverness and facility of the French 
sculptors, the names that suggest themselves as pre-eminent 
are few. Barye, Chapuy, Fremiet, Mercier, Falguiere, and in 
England, Boehm, Thornycroft, form a coterie which, though small, 
is of exceptional character. Of these Barye alone was an active 
realist, and he concentrated expression of power into almost a 
conventional quality. Chapuy has extreme dignity of motive and 
rendering. Mercier, though refined, is, but in a less degree, 
as pyrotechnical as Falguiere in his sensationalism. Fremiet 
alone seems to realize the majestic simplicity of the best of 
sculpture, and to make his equestrian figures with a dignity of 
mien. Bartholdi, who is full of ideas, has, as in the lion of 
Belfort, adopted the same method of attack as did the 
Egyptians, or as did Michael Angelo, and gained power by 
eliminating all small details; while Thornycroft studies carefully 
subtlety of long flowing line and simplicity of pose. But to all 
the living quality of Renaissance sculpture seems to appeal more 
strongly than does the sublimity of the Greek. It may be that it 
is impossible for it to be otherwise; that a certain calm philosophy 
which would be totally inconsistent with the life of to-day is 
necessary for not only the production of contemplative sculpture, 
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but also for its appreciation; but it may be, on the other hand, 
that the color in Greek sculpture added the vivacity which it 
seems to us it well lacks. Certain it is that in many cases there are 
effects sought for in modern sculpture that seem unworthy of the 
art. Lately there has been marked commendation in England of 
a memorial to Shelley, which consists of a nude figure of the 
poet in white marble upon a gray-green marble base, the veinings 
of the latter so selected that they suggest the waves of the sea, 
while above the poet’s head is a bronze laurel branch. A worse 
sculptural mongrel it is difficult to conceive. This brings up the 
question of the use of stone and metal together in monumental 
work. It has been so long the custom to have statues of bronze, 
for mere durability, that the use of any other material for monu¬ 
ments that are exposed to the weather has not been suggested; 
nevertheless it must be an acknowledged fact that dark sculpture 
is not as attractive as light, and that if it were possible to obtain 
results with a material of the character of Della Robbia ware, 
for instance, there would be a distinct gain in the effect. 

With the renewed use of terra-cottas, it may be possible in 
the future to supplant bronze in many places. If, however, this 
should not be considered practicable, it ought, at least, to be 
recognized that where bronze is used with other materials its color 
should be considered a very marked factor in the decorative 
scheme of the whole; and instead of the bronze being scattered 
about piecemeal, as is usually the case, it had best be concen¬ 
trated in masses, which should be carefully proportioned to 
each other. There are many monuments which, in addition to 
their crowning figure, have supplementary figures around or at 
the base of the pedestal which appear in silhouette against the 
light background of the stone. In nearly every case these figures 
appear as if appliqued, and often as if they were afterthoughts. 
A bronze figure should have a bronze base, and in most cases a 
bronze background. Bass-reliefs in bronze are usually set in too 
light a frame, and are too much isolated amidst masses of mar¬ 
ble. But we had not intended speaking of the surroundings of 
sculpture, but of the sculpture itself; and in criticising the 
Chicago sculpture, its general subordination of dignity to a cer- 
•tain vivacity of detail would seem to be the utmost objection. 
On the whole, it is astonishingly good, and much of it is worthy 
of being perpetuated. 

In remarking upon the sculpture of the Exposition it may be 
as well to speak of the buildings. The exhaustive articles by 
Mr. Van Brunt in the Ce/itu/y leave little to be said, but there 
are naturally no comparisons made in those articles. 

As compared with the buildings of other expositions, such as 
those in Paris and in London, the first impression is that these 
buildings have been taken more seriously, that they are not, in fact, 
holiday architecture, but are treated as if of permanent character. 
Especially are they devoid of any flippancy or tawdriness of 
effect. Except that they are in staff instead of stone, they might 
well be halls of commerce, exchanges, or of other constant public 
use. This characteristic gives at present a certain dignity to the 
whole, which will serve as the best possible background and foil 
for a great fair, which is usually tiresomely frivolous in its pageant. 

Manifestly the best buildings of the largest group are those 
of the halls for machinery and for agriculture, and of the two, in 
spite of relatively inferior detail, the Machinery Hall is the more 
successful, probably as it has its voids above its solids instead of 
below them. The towers also of the Machinery Hall are of great 
value, and serve to considerably overcome the monotony of 
constant, long, flat roofs. The corner pavilion, and especially 
the central rotunda of the Agriculture Building, are of extremely 
well-studied proportions, and will, without doubt, make the most 
impressive of any of the interiors. Apart from the buildings to 
be classed as quite of equal merit, the Fine Arts Building has the 


most refined and beautiful proportions and details of any to be 
erected. The detail of this building especially is of the highest 
character, full of refinement and yet vigorous, without the 
slightest sign of the stupidity of much classic ornament. The 
cornice, capitals, and pediment of the last building deserve very 
high commendation, and the whole building ought to be put into 
permanent material. Of second merit are the Fisheries Building 
and the Horticultural Building. The former, which is somewhat 
Romanesque in character, but by no means crude as a conse¬ 
quence, has obtained by the use of paired columns through the 
thickness of the wall, as at San Stefano at Bologna, great depth 
of shadow and accompanying lightness of wall. The capitals of 
the columns, which are composed of fish and sea products, are 
proof that that sort of appropriate association can be done to-day 
as well as yesterday. 

The Horticultural Building has excellent masses and broad 
surfaces, but the usual spiny, aggressive, and squirming foliage 
in the ornamentation of belts and spandrils. This particular 
thorny leaf, which seems to be merely a series of systems of 
radial lines clothed as little as possible, has become a favorite in 
Chicago. It is devoid of grace, of line, or of anything but 
bumptuousness. It is somewhat novel, if that is a virtue. As a 
single rosette it at times has value, as may be seen in a belt 
course on the Walker Building in Chicago, but multiplied it 
becomes painfully violent. 

Next is the Administration Building, with a very badly shaped 
dome, which is either too large for the mass below or not large 
enough, as it may be desired to make the building in scale with 
its surroundings or merely a glorified dome. A dome without 
a lantern is at best a difficult and unsatisfactory motive which 
.improves as it is flattened, but a truncated octagonal dome is 
merely a piece of jugglery with geometric solids. 

Apart from the thoroughly unsatisfactory dome, the Adminis¬ 
tration Building has a grandiose quality of its own, which is also 
possessed by the Lenox Library in New York. It is big, it has a 
dignity of the giant kind, and is consequently impressive, but is 
all out of scale with everything else, a sort of Brobdingnagian 
schoolboy in the midst of rather well-bred gentlemen. Michael 
Angelo’s work has in a less degree this character as compared 
with his contemporaries, and though of unquestioned genius, 
becomes dreary and wearisome, also in a less degree. The 
interior may be effective. 

The Liberal Arts Building is a very difficult one to treat on 
account of the preponderance of roof. The pavilions cut rather 
sharply across the horizontal lines and lack body somewhat, 
while their silhouettes are not of the best. The appearance of 
the whole will however be good, as it is seen from most points of 
view in sharp perspective, thereby gaining much in effect. 

The Woman’s Building is rather thin and poor in detail on the 
exterior, and the end with the peculiar Caryatide loggia is not 
satisfactory. The Caryatides are too far apart. The court, on 
the other hand, is very good. 

There are, at least, two towers to be erected, and the designs for 
these are excellent, one the St. Mark’s type though much more 
developed in motives, the other circular in plan. The Board of 
Control cannot be too much congratulated on the supervision 
of the accessories of the fair by its architects. In but few cases 
have any really bad buildings been allowed to creep in, and these 
only among the smaller State buildings, where a maximum effect 
with minimum expenditure has produced some sensational results. 
For this reason alone the impression of the whole will not be 
marred by the irritating worthlessness of a lot of inferior small 
things, and the value of this freedom from mediocrities cannot be 
too much appreciated. 

C. Howard Walker. 
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The Rotch Travelling Scholarship. 

Examination in Deskjn, April 9, 1892. 

PROGRAMME. —A DESIGN EOR A CREMATORY TO 
BE ERECTED IN ERANKIJN PARK. 

The ground is supposed to have a width of 600 feet extending 
back indefinitely, and to slope slightly towards the front with a 
grade of one in twenty, a small lake forming the foreground. 

The conditions would include the following: — 

A keeper’s house of four or five rooms. 

An office building, including a counting-room, a directors’ 
room, and two small offices. 

A mortuary chapel, covering 2,500 square feet, with space in 
the rear for furnaces about 1,600 square feet. The chimney to 
be treated like a campanile, and need not immediately adjoin the 
chapel. 

The chapel, etc., to have proper approaches, and the different 
parts to be connected by arcades, with special arrangements for 
funeral monuments. 

In addition there is to be a columbarium about 750 feet area, 
with a monumental treatment. 

Drawings to be as follows: — 

For the sketch, plan, section, and elevation at 1-32 scale. 
For the rcnduy plan, section, elevation, and perspective at 1-16 
scale. 

The final drawings arc to be rendered in color with projected 
shadows, all the essential features of the sketch being retained. 
An accurate perspective of the finished elevations must be drawn 
in line. The set of drawings must be accompanied by a thesis 
explaining the principles of architecture, historical and aesthetic, 
which governed the choice and development of the design. 

Drawings are to be delivered at the Architectural Club rooms 
before six o’clock P. M. of April 23. 


THESIS ACCOMPANYING THE SUCCESSEUL DESIGN. 

Sec Plates XXXV., XXXVI., XXXVII. 

In solving this problem my aim has been to attain the best 
possible grouping of the masses. The largest mass, the chapel, 
is placed in the centre and balanced on the sides by the keeper’s 
house, office building, and columbarium divided in two parts. 
These masses are connected and accented by the colonnades and 
monumental arcade. The campanile, by its great height, dom¬ 
inates and controls the entire group. 

The lake affords opportunity for a water approach which has 
not been neglected, though the main approaches are from the 
land. The chapel and columbarium are placed facing the lake and 
upon a monumental square adorned with two semicircular exedne 
slightly raised, and having on the outside of the circle memorial 
statues of famous men. PTom this square monumental flights of 
steps and ramps lead to the water, where there is a quay with 
facilities for boats. On the two sides of the square are the main 
approaches by land, monumental gateways, consisting of a 
triumphal arch with central opening for carriages and side open¬ 
ings for foot passengers. Near one entrance is the keeper’s 
house, near the other entrance is the office building. 

A monumental approach is given the chapel by a semicircular 
arcade, similar in scheme to St. Peter’s at Rome; at the ends of 
this arcade are placed the columbaria, which are connected by a 
colonnade, having at the centre a triumphal arch like that of 
Trajan. Passing through the arch we are in the chapel court. 
The long lines of the semicircular arcade carry the eye back to 


the chapel entrance; two columns rise aloft, bearing statues like 
those of Trajan or Marcus Aurelius. The pavement is mosaic. 
In each arch of the arcade stands a statue. The stylobate has 
sculpture like that of Pergamum. 

The chapel itself is cruciform, with a dome at the intersection 
of nave and transepts; four arches, the width of the nave, with 
pendentives carry the dome adorned with a rich frieze; above 
are niches and an entablature from which springs the dome 
panelled and frescoed. In the centre is the lantern. The dome 
recalls the circular form which has been used for mortuary 
chapels from the earliest antiquity, as shown in the Tumuli, in 
the circular edifices of the Romans, such as the monument of 
Constantina at Rome, and in the shrines of saints, such as the 
archa^ologically interesting church of St. Martin at Tours. The 
walls of the naves and transepts are rich with niches and memorial 
tablets. The ceiling is a flat dome with pendentive windows set 
in the walls above the niches. Under the centre of the dome 
stands a baldachino or catafalque. The coffin is placed under 
this baldachino in a stand while the service is being said, the 
coffin sinks below the chapel floor, is rolled back to the furnace, 
the body is incinerated, and at the conclusion of the service the 
ashes are brought to the chancel, the procession forms, and the 
ashes are placed in the memorial niche or the columbarium. 

Throughout, the crematorium has been treated, not as a 
furnace, a place for burning, but as a sacred place for depositing 
the ashes, for raising the memorial shaft, the statue, or tablets; 
the furnaces have been subdued, the monumental has been 
exalted. The furnaces are back of the chapel The chimney, 
treated as a campanile, adds to the height of the dome. From 
every point of view one augments and supplements the other. 
The flue is in the centre of the campanile, with a winding stair¬ 
case about it. A rear entrance provides for coal and necessary 
communication with the furnace. 

Throughout the problem no monumental feature has been lost, 
but the building has been dignified by the addition of the great 
monumental square in front, by approaches from the lake, by the 
triumphal arches at the end entrance, and by the fore court 
added to the chapel. 

A character has been given the building similar to Westminster 
Abbey. The furnace is accepted as a fact, but the building 
becomes the sacred depository of the ashes, of the urn, tablet, 
bust, or shaft, memorial of the great and good, an inspiration to 
the living and a testimonial to the dead. 

John W. Case. 


Plates. 

Plate XXXVL— Detail of the Brick and Terra-Cotta Gable of the 
St. Paul Building of the New York Life Insurance Co.— Messrs. 
Babb^ Cook Willard^ Architects., New York. — This is a drawing full of 
feeling for line and texture. It has a good deal of the character of French 
work of the Francois I. time, only arranged upon a basis that recalls Dutch 
detail. In the building itself it is very vigorous in light and shade. 


Plate X.XXVT., XXXVIL, and XXXVIII. — Elevation, Section, and 
Plan of the Successful Design in the Rotch Travelling Scholar- 
SHP Examination for 1892. — By John W. Case. — For explanation of this 
design, refer to the programme and thesis on this page, also to the second 
editorial, page 43. 

Plates XXXIX., XL., and XLl. — Scale Drawings of the Madison 
Square Garden, New York.— Messrs. McKitn, Mead ^ White, Architects. 
— These platus show respectively the elevation of the tower, with an elevation 
of the upper portion to larger scale: a portion of the Madison Avenue fagade, 
with corner pavilion of the Roof Garden to larger scale; details of the arcade 
and of the central motif of the Madison Avenue facade. In regard to this 
building, see first editorial, page 43. 
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It is with pleasure, that we hope will be shared by our readers, 
that we publish the details of the Madison Square Gardjen by 
Messrs. McKim, Mead & White. It is unneces.sary to state that 
the building is worthy to be compared with much of the best 
architecture in the world, that in it terra-cotta has been used 
thoroughly satisfactorily, and though rich almost to an extreme in 
the spandrels over the great cen'tral corridor, and in the facade 
somewhat overdone, is proved to be the material par excellence 
for delicacy of detail and brilliancy of effect; but to what we wish 
especially to call attention is the originality of much of the detail, 
the strength of contrast, the breadth of masses, and the subtlety 
of effect gained by the different values produced by comparison 
of simple and intricate masses side by side. The tower, which 
avowedly owes its inspiration to the Giralda at Seville, is not as 
successful as its prototype in its masses, but is greatly superior in 
its detail. It is true the Sevillian tower is composite, the lower 
portion being the base of the old niinar of the mosque of which 
the upper part was destroyed by the earthquake of 1683, and re¬ 
placed by a bizarre Renaissance termination. In the museum at 
Seville is a drawing of the mosque tower which shows a series of 
masses square in plan, but decreasing in size, one upon another, 
surmounted as an apex by four bronze balls also decreasing in 
size as they ascended. The Garden tower seems small at the 
point where the Palladian motive is used. It terminates beauti¬ 
fully, and is most effectively flanked at its base by the tourelles. 
The arcade over the sidewalk will, we hope, prove the value of this 
method of shading and protecting both public and shop fronts. 
There is a very popular error in American cities, which is voiced 
by the real-estate improver, when he states that you cannot get 
too much light in a store front. That depends very much upon 
the depth of the store. Our climate is a sufficiently brilliant one 
in winter to allow high arcades over the sidewalk without in any 
great degree jeopardizing the light under the arcade, and as a 
protection to the public from rain overhead and snow underfoot, 
and as a consequent shelter which is likely to increase the cus¬ 
tom of the stores under such arcades, we have the experience of 
English, German, French, and Italian cities to testify. As an 
architectural feature the arcade is extremely effective. Bologna 
owes its entire attractiveness to its arcades, which are often of the 
simplest description. 

There is one other characteristic of the Madison Square Gar¬ 
den, its color; it is one of many of the newer buildings which have 
forsaken the dull red and the lugubrious chocolate of former 
years, and have frankly attempted the joyousness of light color, 
of buff brick and cream terra-cotta. It needed but a touch, and 
the whole sombre pageant of brownstone would be a thing of 
the past. The touch has been given, and all over the country 


light brick and light stones are being used. Probably few people 
rate them at their true value, as being the best materials in which 
to get delicate light and shade. The dark stones and bricks eat 
up detail, and as a result detail was neglected; with the lighter 
colors detail has again become of great value, and is being care¬ 
fully studied. 


The committee having in charge the Rotch Travelling Scholar¬ 
ship have decided to place the publication of all the scholarship 
work in the hands of the publishers of the Review. The inten¬ 
tion is to publish all the competitive drawings, together with the 
quarterly envois sent by the various students, beginning with the 
present year, and such of the back work not already published 
as may be desirable. The first of this work appears in the 
present number, being Mr. Case’s design for a crematory, which 
obtained the scholarship for 1892-93. Mr. Case’s scheme is 
ambitious, but thoroughly consistent, designed in a Renaissance 
style of more refinement than is usually found in competitive 
work. The intercolumniation of the colonnades seems somewhat 
large, and the offices at each end of the facade lack study and 
intere.st. Like most school designs, it is excellent from the point 
of view from which the perspective is made, but becomes more 
and more a story of isolated parts as the spectator goes around 
to the back of the mass. From the side the building for 
offices, the chapel, the campanile, and the furnace should 
show better relation to each other. This could be improved 
by grouping the directors’ building, the building for offices, 
and the furnace-room about the base of the campanile, and 
in that way simplifying the plan masses, which are now 
somewhat too diffused. It would probably be as well to have 
these offices kept away from the monumental approach. VVe 
do not think that the campanile is inconsistent in style with the 
rest of the design; it is scarcely Italian, and would require but a 
touch or two to make it as characteristic of the modern French 
style as are the towers of the Trocadero. The rendering through¬ 
out is excellent. 


Recent Books. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; Studies by Montgomery Schuyler, with 

Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1892. 

We approach Mr. Schuyler’s “ American Architecture” with 
considerable avidity, because we have for some time desired to say 
something in regard to Mr. Schuyler’s work in general. He is 
evidently in earnest and sincere, and he has tried to wear his 
heart upon his sleeve in the opening pages, which he calls his 
“ Point of View.” As far as we can understand it, this point of 
view is that architecture has been considered a separate thing 
from building, but a thing that it was expedient to add to build¬ 
ing for various reasons, and that this has led to its becoming an 
extraneous performance which can often be dispensed with to 
advantage; that, in fact, we have forgotten the organism and 
glorified the costume placed upon it. Mr. Schuyler having made 
this assumption, which, if he is defining the work of architects 
and not of builders, can be disputed, follows Mr. Fergusson’s 
time-honored lead, and states that with one notable exception, up 
to the time of the Renaissance, the architects were themselves 
builders, and leaves us to infer that they were the better archi¬ 
tects for that reason, and then concludes the “ Point of View ” by 
incidentally decrying designing in “ styles,” and by noting some 
modern work to which it would be invidious to take exception as 
of the true constructive spirit. The “ Point of View ” was read 
at a dinner of the National Association of Builders in New York, 
and was a judicious and graceful means of putting the builders 
and architects en rapport with each other, but it is not the proper 
preamble for a series of critical papers upon architecture. Such 
of the architects of the past as were also the builders were so 
because the times forced them into that position, and they no 
doubt received some value from being the builders ; but the archi- 
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tect was an absolutely different being in training, education, sur¬ 
roundings, and methods from the builder of to-day. The two 
cannot be compared in any one particular, while, on the other 
hand, he had much in common with the architect of to-day; and 
to hunt down facts a little for the edification of those who accept 
Mr. Schuyler, where does he find his authority for the statement 
that, with the exception of the Roman, the architects were also 
the builders up to the time of the Renaissance? We will no 
more than mention the statues with plans spread before them, 
which were deemed worthy to be placed beside those of kings 
by the Assyrians; will pass by Ictenus, as accounts are meagre; 
must omit the Romans, who, strangely enough, it seems, must 
have developed the architect who was not a builder (the Romans 
being so prone to change established methods), and we arrive at 
the Byzantines. Was Anthemius of Tralles a builder, or that 
other of Miletus? If so, Justinian sent far afield for his builders, 
when his records show there were two thousand in the city. 
Were the Exarchs of Ravenna builders? Yet we hear of their 
designing somewhat of the work in that city. Were the Lombard 
bishops builders, or the Sicilian priesthood under King Roger, or 
the numberless ecclesiastics whose fingers were so deft and their 
minds so full of architectural designs that the very Missals teem 
with unbuilt cities? 

And the cathedrals, whose brain conceived them, that of the 
leader of the guild, who travelled from city to city, who meted 
out his unforbidden decrees to the hundreds who were working 
for him; or the scholastic, who, from the time he was a lad 
in the cloisters, had stored his mind with the beauty about 
him ? It seems very evident that the way in which the archi¬ 
tect of the past was different from the architect of the present 
was that he knew only what he had seen about him and developed 
that, and that he had but one building to do at a time, and stood 
over it while it was being done, therein coming in closer relations 
to the builder. And as to the use of styles, it means merely the 
attempt to simplify the embarrassment caused by the knowledge 
of too many things. Admitted that it is often illogical, it is not 
necessarily objectionable. It would be better, no doubt, to let the 
constructive requiremeut suggest the treatment, and to that conclu¬ 
sion both analysis and the common sense of utility is forcing us. 
Styles can at least and do suggest the possibilities in certain direc¬ 
tions that would only appear otherwise after long searching. 
And as for architecture having become a mere accomplishment 
which could be dispensed with in many cases, to whom arc we 
indebted for that state of things? who holds to the traditions of 
sound constructions, of natural development of design? The 
builder? That would not be the testimony of most architects, 
except in the case of two or three very unusual builders. As a 
matter of fact, architecture is an art, not a craft. It requires 
attainments which are not fostered by anything but serious study 
of art, and it is to be hoped that any artist, and therefore archi¬ 
tect, should be sane enough to consider a knowledge of the 
materials he is using to be rudimentary. Mr. Schuyler’s quarrel 
is not, then, with architects, but with men who call themselves 
architects, not knowing the very definition of the term. 

“ Concerning Queen Anne.” Mr. Schuyler, in this paper, goes 
very far afield to explain a comparatively simple matter. He 
tells what the Greek and Romans did or did not do, he draws a 
moral from the Wm. H. Vanderbilt houses in regard to “ Queen 
Anne,” in the same breath in which he says these houses do not 
specifically belong to the style, and he uses with great frequency 
the adjective “ bloated.” We read and read, we are favored by 
references to many localities, and to several people, and to some 
slang, and apparently we are expected to formulate our idea of 
the Queen Anne style. 

The illustrations do not help the confusion, for they present 
every variety of Americanized foreign styles, and finally we arrive 
at what is really an excellent peroration, in which it is assumed 
that an architect who starts from Renaissance architecture and an 
architect who starts from Gothic architecture, if they faithfully 
scrutinize their precedents, etc., in arriving at free architecture 
will arrive, so far as style is concerned, at much the same result. 
This may be true, we imagine it is, but we fail to see wherein Mr. 
Schuyler has demonstrated the fact. The article is verbose, 
rambling, and ineffective, and we know no more of what Queen 
Anne is understood to be at the end than at the beginning. 
Far be it from us to extol the Queen Anne style, so called, as 
it usually appears, but it may be worth while to consider its 


cause and effects. That there ev^er was an actual Queen Anne 
style in England is not a matter of speculation, but of denial. 
Why, then, should all nondescripts be dubbed by that name here? 
As it appears, the Queen Anne style is the result of architectural 
indigestion incident upon too hearty a diet, and the name was 
post facto, and given merely as a handle to the thing. There is 
no especial attempt to use classic forms in the work, the forms 
are as nondescript as the masses; the whole effort is to make the 
most display, not alone of expenditure, but of light and shadow, 
and of color, with the smallest means. The desire to incorporate 
many memories is at the root of the incongruities of Queen Anne 
work. It is reminiscent architecture, and its makers have bad 
memories. As such it can scarcely be called a style, except as 
its nightmarish qualities may give its many varieties a sort of 
homogeneousness. Still it is accepted as a style, and though its 
boundaries are vague, the nucleus seems tolerably defined and is 
based upon a desire for picturesqueness fostered by the remem¬ 
brances of fanciful things, and the subsequent translation of the 
memory into a new thing, strange and wonderful, of any and all 
materials and forms. This is not free cla.ssic or formalized Gothic, 
it is the license of dreams. With such a reason for being, but 
little could be expected as far as first results are concerned; but 
it might be expected that in time good would develop probably 
along new lines, and this has happened. 

The absurdities of Queen Anne have taught the use of com¬ 
binations of materials and of colors as nothing else could; from 
these attempts the possibilities of shingled surfaces and lines have 
become apparent, the commonest materials have become of 
interest, and field-stone and rough bricks and rough cast have 
become tractable elements. All these, if well used, impart char¬ 
acter, bourgeois perhaps, or even rural, but with distinct charm, 
and a charm which would not have become manifest save for the 
experimental vagaries of the Queen Anne. The misfortune is 
that the architects forget that in, designing in Queen Anne, they 
are giving clothes in fustian, and must insist upon wearing their 
common clothes upon state occasions, which is a peculiarity of 
Americans. Tennyson would scarcely have adopted a dialect for 
the “ Idyls of the King,” but none the le.ss the Yorkshire farmer 
has his own merits. Queen Anne architecture is the dialect story 
of modern architecture, and is amusing, quaint, and homely it 
may be, but is hardly the fit expansion for dignity and grandeur. 
A large Queen Anne thing is a monstrosity, a small one may be 
a jewel. 

This has nothing, it will be perceived, to do with Greeks or 
Romans, or Classic or Gothic. It is the spirit of the thing which 
makes it, not the costume, and Mr. Schuyler does not seem to 
have known that there was a spirit in Queen Anne work which 
had its own virtues. 

“The Vanderbilt Houses.” Mr. Schuyler has analyzed these 
houses thoroughly and well. There are several facts which might 
supplement his remarks. First, that the William K. Vanderbilt 
house has French Renaissance motives, which in the originals 
were contrasted with broad surfaces and large masses, huddled 
together until the whole is a collection of details treated as if they 
were bits of bric-a-brac; that the Cornelius Vanderbilt house 
could be better in one color, though it is the best of the three; 
and that the Wm. H. Vanderbilt houses were designed for a light 
stone, we think Nova Scotia stone, and were changed, greatly to 
the distaste of the designers, to brownstone at Mr. Vanderbilt's 
request. New York, twelve years ago, thought there was no 
other material than what came from Long Meadow. 

The Brooklyn Bridge article is excellent. 

“ An American Cathedral” is devoted to an analysis of Mr. 
Richardson’s design for the cathedral at Albany which was unfortu¬ 
nately rejected as of too great cost. In the matter of choice of 
design for any great monument, half a loaf is better than no bread, 
and it would have been better to have built a portion only of 
this thoroughly successful cathedral of Mr. Richardson’s, rather 
than the whole of a structure devoid of architectural merit. Mr. 
Schuyler’s article comes opportunely in inviting comparison 
between the Albany design and that of Heins & Lafarge for 
New York. The traditions of both designs are the same, and it 
would seem that we have so far retired from Gothicism that a 
Romanesque treatment is the nearest approach we can make to the 
mediaeval precedents. This is well, as it prevents too great con¬ 
trast between adjacent structures, but it produces an ensemble in 
many cases with rather too heavy masses and with but little 
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detailed light and shade. The impression of both the designs 
for Albany and for New York is that of grouping rather too 
closely together of sturdy masses, and the delicacy, the contrasts, 
and even the unity of the foreign cathedral is, to an extent, lost. 
The most impressive Romanesque cathedrals are those of Nor¬ 
mandy, and of them, that of St. Etienne at Caen, which is 
perpendicular and delicate in its lines. Mr. Richardson and his 
eleves have attempted a sturdier type, which is perfectly consistent 
in small churches when a central mass dominates the whole, but 
does not enlarge well into a cathedral which should be a very just 
correlation of parts. Messrs. Heins & Lafarge have felt the fact 
that a scheme for a church does not readily become a scheme 
for a cathedral, and have attempted to gain grace and light 
and shade by a very marked change in the western towers, — an 
improvement, perhaps, but still not entirely sufficient. 

“ Glimpses of Western Architecture ; Chicago.” It is 
characteristic of Chicago that recent as is Mr. Schuyler’s 
article, his subject has already outgrown much of his criticism, 
especially in the erection of a series of elevator buildings which 
are in every respect superior to those he mentions. His eulogy 
of the business buildings for their evident utility is excellent, 
though perhaps a little strong. There are one or two industrial 
characteristics of Chicago work which have been marked, first, 
that although masses and openings, etc., have been rational, 
ornament has been applied without the slightest relation to the 
organic construction; second, that the ornament itself has been 
without modulation, contrast, or meaning. The ornament of 
Chicago architecture is its worst feature. No matter in what 
attempted style, whether displayed upon Byzantine corbels, 
would-be Renaissance spandrils, or consisting of the peculiarly 
spiny leafage of the Auditorium, it is monotonous to the last 
degree, and becomes merely a fatuitous fretting of surfaces, 
without character, without thought. All the practical demands 
are scrupulously cared for, and the architecture gains thereby. 
Masses are considered, and usually well considered, but detail, 
especially ornament, is an unstudied and purposeless factor of 
Chicago architecture. We by no means consider that this is not 
the case elsewhere, but (excepting in a few of the private 
residences) we have not seen elsewhere such constant abuse of 
surfaces with attempted ornament. There has been, especially 
within the past year, so much thoroughly good architecture in 
Chicago, that we would like to see some equally good ornament. 

VV’e have previously spoken of the articles upon St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, when they appeared in Harper's, and will merely 
reiterate the statement that they are not relatively just to those cities. 
St. Paul especially has architecture which is studied in detail. It is a 
little vivacious at times, with the playfulness of youth, but there 
are several architects in that city who thoroughly comprehend 
the artistic requirements of their profession, and the dwellings 
especially are examples of their knowledge. 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPOSITIONS. By Henry P. Kirby. Comprising a 
Series of Fifty Sketches, Part of which have been made in Connection 
with Actual Projects, but many being the result of Study during Leisure 
Moments. Boston: Bates, Kimball & Guild, 1892. 

Mr. Kirby’s sketches always have an elan about them that 
delights the mind as well as the eye. In the midst of the practi¬ 
cal, surrounded by the exigencies of economy and of practical 
demands, the spontaneity and abandon of his ideas sweep like a 
reviving breeze. It does not matter that they^ are fantasies, that 
most of them have never been erected ; that fact only stimulates 
the hope that they may some day become realities. 

In the life of the architect of to-day probably not more than 
one tenth of his time is occupied in doing what he would like to 
do, —what to him is really his life, his desire, —to designing and 
attempting to make beautiful things, while the remaining nine 
tenths is occupied by the dreariest details, for which he is at times 
unfitted, and in which he has little more than a conscientious 
interest. While dutifully attending to the things he doesn’t like, 
suddenly there comes to him such a book as Mr. Kirby’s, where 
contingencies arc ignored, petty economies forgotten, and the 
picturesqueness of effects, the beauties of surfaces of light and 
shade, of line and detail, rule supreme. These are the houses, the 
hotels, the towers and spires we have dreamed of, the groupings 
we always hope we shall be able to incorporate in that next build¬ 


ing which is always coming, where money and time will be at 
our disposal. They have the flavor of memories of little French 
towns grown important in dreamland, of suggestive bits developed 
into what they might have been. We wonder, as we look at them, 
if the astral body^ of some old ecclesiastic, or of some one of 
that band of Freemasons, with fertile imaginations, who made 
mediaeval France more beautiful than God had made it, were not 
wandering amongst us (though why it should feel at home 
amongst our motley streets is subject for conjecture), and had 
whispered to Mr. Kirby the thoughts it meant to build in stone, 
but had not wholly^ succeeded in doing, and he was at once bound, 
by all the laws of such thought-transference, to put these con¬ 
ceptions upon paper. Whether he has known it or not, his hand 
has been the one selected. The fact that they^ are from dream¬ 
land does not make them impossible, for here are to be found 
portals, dormers, finials, towers, and gables of which are to be seen 
attempted productions far and wide, only" these are successful, 
while the usual efforts are not. We have said that the style was 
of France of the Middle Ages; that it seems to us a peculiarly 
apt sty4e for the work of to-day. In our public or mercantile 
buildings, as we gain in discrimination we are choosing to erect 
along classic lines, but all that means or should mean a monu¬ 
mental treatment of design, which is too formal for isolated build¬ 
ings or for private detached houses or picturesque sites. The 
recognition of this fact is evidenced by the almost universal 
demand of clients for towers, and by their frank enjoyment of 
broken masses of building. The desire is a perfectly ju.st one, 
and a picturesque building, if well done, is in many cases as 
beautiful as a monumental one, only differing in the kind of 
beauty. Of the picturesque styles in architecture, two are easily 
pre-eminent,— that of the English manor house, and that of the 
French chateau. The English manor house depends for its 
effect upon grouped mullioned windows, and bays and gables 
and chimney^s. The French chateau, in addition to these, has high 
roofs and tourclles; of the two the latter lends itself more readily" 
to the complicated exigencies of American planning, and is a 
fact more adaptable in every respect. It is capable of having 
associated with it all the delicate detail of the Renaissance, of 
being erected in any or in several materials, of allowing piazzas, 
and at times even blinds, and of supplying the exacting client 
with a full modicum of towers. Mr. Kirby" is a past adept in 
handling this sty"le; it is as natural to him apparently- as the 
alphabet is to the schoolboy". He knows every quip and crank 
of his subject, the merging of chimneys into walls, the proportion¬ 
ing of finials, the division of surfaces into diaper patterns, the 
concentration of ornament in salient places. Every" page of this 
book is full of suggestions which would tend to make our 
suburban architecture full of interest instead of hybrid. It can 
be said, of course, that they are too ambitious subjects; but who¬ 
ever fails to find food for his pencil in these fifty plates had, as 
Mr. Ruskin puts it, better “depart,” he can amuse himself with 
architecture, but can never understand it. Finally, the book is of 
great v^alue to sketchers; the fine precision with which Mr. Kirby 
relates his story cannot be too much commended. Mr. Pennell, 
in his book on “ Pen and Ink,” stated that there were few if any 
good architectural draughtsmen; he should have excepted Mr. 
Kirby", who sketches architecture far better than he ever thought 
of doing. Architectural sketching is very different from artists’ 
sketching, in that it takes color very" little into account, it busies 
itself with forms and contrasts of only the most evident values; 
for that reason it lacks body", and an architectural exhibition beside 
an exhibition of paintings seems ghostly and fails to attract atten¬ 
tion. But it docs or should indicate knowledge of construction, 
materials, and intention of design, all of which artists’ sketches 
often fail to do, and all of which are evident in Mr. Kirby’s 
sketches. To a sailor few artists’ drawings of a boat are satisfac¬ 
tory ; to an architect few artists’ drawings of a building give the 
life quality of the building. In this respect the roughest of Mr. 
Kirby’s sketches is of more value than a much more elaborate 
but less intelligent piece of work. We have need of good 
sketchers. Only a few years ago we had the best; now Malloms, 
Paget, and several others in England sketch in a way to make us 
hide our heads with shame. We have been caught by" the spe¬ 
cious cleverness of contrasted black and white of the average 
illustrator, and our present work is slipshod, staccato, and good 
for nothing. It would be well for the pen-and-ink sketchers to 
study" Mr. Kirby". 
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Current Magazines. 

AMERICAN. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD 
FOR THE QUARTER ENDING JUNE 30, 1892. 

The late Mr. Freeman’s article on the “Choice of Styles” is 
simple and direct, as is to be expected, and of unassailable 
truth so long as it is confined to facts; but when Mr. Free¬ 
man begins to speculate upon the best styles for nations to 
“ fall back upon ” in order to regain the sequence of pro¬ 
gressive architecture, and assumes that England, France, and 
Germany had best attempt Gothic before it is Italianized, and 
that America had best begin at Italian Romanesque, he is ad¬ 
vocating affectation. He states this in regard to America 
because he has observed there that the “ nearest approach to 
life and art” was in the Romanesque buildings, forgetting 
that that was due to one man only, Mr. Richardson. The 
choice of a style, or rather in America the tendency towards 
a previous style, should be determined by the following things: 
location, both climatic and physical, purpose, and tradition. 
With the exception of ritualistic churches, our problems 
in architecture are devoid of tradition. There remain 
the other conditions. Business blocks, which we are erect¬ 
ing with better success than other buildings, have their 
utilitarian requirements of facade plotted, so to speak, and the 
architect does the best he can with them. As events prove, the 
problem is not only interesting, but the results satisfactory. It 
would benefit other types of building if similar conditions were 
imposed (always the absolutely necessary utilitarian conditions). 
The architects would become less eccentric and more produc¬ 
tive if they would accept the so-c.alled feminine trait of re¬ 
fraining from courting responsibility, that is, if they would let 
all the essential points be decided by needs, and then and not 
till then begin to design. This method would soon cause 
the controversy upon styles to be unnecessary. 

We read the “Aberration” with great pleasure. It is good 
to have a bad thing whacked, so to speak, on the same princi¬ 
ple that it is good to submit certain types of men and boys 
to corporal punishment. The Real Estate Exchange in Brook¬ 
lyn deserves what it has received, and Brooklyn deserves 
still more. It is a fact which merits contemplation, that 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia are thoroughly Philistine in their 
attitude toward good architecture, and are much less apprecia¬ 
tive than are the Western cities. 

Mr. Hamlin concludes his “ Battle of the Styles.” This 
series has been a most excellent one, thoroughly conversant with 
the conditions, unprejudiced and just, and not in any sense 
pessimistic. If this is the sort of teaching students receive at 
Columbia, they may be heartily congratulated. 

“Vicissitudes of Architecture.” Mr. Eidlitz is always to be 
read with interest. In this article he advocates the only sane 
method of learning to produce buildings which will be inherently 
good and have character despite their adornment; but we wish 
to contend further, that though he is right in his premises 
and conclusions up to a certain point, and would by this means 
go far to produce good architecture, that this point of view 
once taken, it is well not to force it too far. There is quite 
as much fatal ingenuity accompanying facility in construction 
as there is in facility in using architectural motives. Our ex¬ 
perience has been that few engineers, even, refrain from adopt¬ 
ing conventional forms and insist upon the simplest method 
of construction. We agree that a simple truss has artistic 
capabilities of the highest order, but that a patched-up truss, 
though constructively possible and strong, is a more crying 
atrocity than a patched-up facade. 

Tobacco receives a wonderful rating in “ Cross Currents.” 
Verily we poor smokers must hide our heads. May it please 
you, most puissant Primus, after your philippic we must light 
a cigar and think upon this matter. Smoking has been con¬ 
demned by another enemy as being only an “ excuse for doing 
nothing,” and we claim that anything that eases the conscience 
is of value. Admitted that “ little Robert Reed ” possessed a 
wisdom beyond his years, that all stimulants, tobacco included, 
provoke subsequent depression, still life is made up of sensa¬ 
tions, and a good cigar whets the edge of enjoyment. After 


all, it isn’t worth talking about ; we have no doubt Primus has 
some other predilection of equal enormity. If we only did 
what pleased everybody and took only what was good for us, 
we should have approached Nirvana, which to some of us 
.seems an undesirable condition. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 

The April number of this magazine is an interesting one, but 
contains little of direct concern to the architect. J. H. P 2 del- 
mann’s somewhat chaotic article, “ Pessimism of Modern Archi¬ 
tecture,” should have been entitled “A Pessimistic View of 
American Architecture.” He makes some true, but very few 
useful remarks, and uses the term “ pessimism ” in a somewhat 
peculiar and uncertain sense. Our social system, if we understand 
the writer’s view, is such an utterly hard and hopeless one that the 
more nearly our architecture attains to “ that unity in function 
and expression that mark the masterpieces of architecture,” and 
succeeds in giving perfect expression to our natural life, the 
more melancholy, the more repellent, the more “ pessimistic ” (to 
use the writer’s peculiar term) is the result. There are facts 
which seem to support Mr. Edelmann’s position; but his view 
of the subject, it seems to us, is very one-sided. The truth is, the 
tendencies of modern life are so complicated that any considera¬ 
tion of them from a single point of view must necessarily give 
but that half-truth which is so near akin to falsity. There are 
many currents tending in opposite directions, and it is at least as 
easy to maintain the hopefulness as the hopelessness of the out¬ 
look. VVhichev^er may in the end prove to be the true view, 
we have no question that the reasonably hopeful view is 
the more useful. It is well to condemn what is false, what is 
ugly, what is vulgar; it is better to recognize what is good. 
From despair nothing is to be gained, nothing learned. 

Of the views which illustrate the article on Prospect Park at 
Brooklyn, those which show examples of its garden architecture 
certainly .seem to lend support to the pessimistic article we have 
been alluding to, and indeed the abominable vulgarity which 
American architecture too frequently displays when it attempts 
to be joyous and sportive (as in gardens is just and right) has 
certainly been one of its most hopeless signs. But the architec¬ 
ture of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, dates some years back, and we 
have made advances since then, or such an “ exotic,” to quote 
again Mr. Edelmann’s language, as the Madison Square Garden 
and its beautiful tower could not live in our climate. 

Though here again we seem to be supporting Mr. Edelmann, we 
cannot omit comment on the very vulgar and contemptible designs 
shown as examples of “ornamental stonecutting” and “fresco 
work ” by pupils of the New York trade schools. Surely those 
citizens of New York who are sincerely interested in art, and 
desirous of advancing artistic workmanship, have here a field for 
their exertions, and should actively protest against the wanton 
vitiating of the tastes of these young craftsmen by their being al¬ 
lowed to work from such outrageous models as have been followed. 

The number for May contains an article by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, which professes to treat of “ Fire Risks on Tall Office 
Buildings”; but after a few words on this subject, Mr. Atkinson 
wanders off to speak of fire risks in general, and the sins against 
sound principles of fire-resisting construction usually committed in 
so-called fire-proof buildings. Mr. C. S. Montgomery has an 
article of the “ popular ” type in “ Theatre Ventilation,” and 
Mr. Hyland C. Kirk seeks for the “ Beginnings of Architecture” 
in Kaffir huts and Zuni pueblos. 


THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

The illustrations in the number for March 26 are not en¬ 
couraging. Lamb & Rich’s detail from the Berkeley School is 
the best, and shows how a Romanesque feeling can be worked into 
a classical design. The Germania Bank Building is nearly as bad 
in design as it is in drawing, while the little church is an example 
of the kind of work that is accepted as ecclesiastical Gothic. 

Why the photograph of Mr. Thayer’s house in Dorchester 
should have been published in the number for April 2, it is hard 
to say. It represents a phase of American architecture which we 
should try to forget. Hazelhurst & Huckel’s Odd Fellows' 
Hall, published in the same number, is admirable: it is simple and 
reserved, and shows the beneficial influence that McKim, Mead & 
White are exercising over American architecture. 
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Renwick, Aspinvvall & Russell’s design for the Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, Indianapolis, is admirable. Spanish Ameri¬ 
can motives have apparently been used throughout, and the re¬ 
sult is thoroughly original and American in the best sense. This 
is one of the few really good pieces of Roman Catholic archi¬ 
tecture that have been seen in this country. 

The design for a dwelling by F. M. Whitehouse, published 
April i6, is excellent: simple in outline and composition and 
thoroughly dignified, without affectation and without pretentious¬ 
ness. There is much that is worthy of study in late French 
Gothic on account of its adaptability to modern conditions. Com¬ 
pare with this design the barbarous and affected Romanesque of 
the Oregon house, published in this same number. The Park 
Avenue M. E. Church is an example of a kind of hard, com¬ 
mercial architecture that one does not like to associate with 
church building. The Connecticut church, illustrated March 26, 
is repeated in this number. The American Architect has a habit 
of selecting unfortunate designs for repetition. It has been 
done a number of times before. Apart from the very bad 
pedestal, the statue of Isabella the Catholic seems to be an un¬ 
usually good piece of modern sculpture, admirable in conception, 
if a trifle too realistic in detail. 

The sketches by the American Architect travelling scholar, 
published April 23, are careful and well selected. Boring, Tilton 
& Mellen’s design for the Carnegie buildings in Pittsburgh is as 
hard and formal as George Palliser’s is free and untrammelled. So 
far as plan is concerned, the former is by far the better: in fact,it 
is admirably straightforward and simple. 

John Lyman P'axon’s competitive designs for the Central 
Baptist Church, Norwich, Conn., are well studied and effective, 
particularly the design rendered in color. A. Page Brown’s de¬ 
sign for the Sharon Building, San Francisco, is a good piece of 
frank work ruined by an extraordinary and incomprehensible roof. 


THE INL.VNl) .VRCHITECT. 

The statues for the great fountain at the Columbian Exposition, 
by Frederick Macmonnies, illustrated in the April number, are not 
alone the very best things in the department of sculpture thus far 
shown for the fair, they are, as well, among the very best pieces 
of modern sculpture we have ever seen. They have much of the 
dignity of the best Greek work, together with the individuality of 
Tanagra statuettes and the slim refinement and delicacy of Pom¬ 
peii and of the early Renaissance. Compared with them the 
sculpture illustrated last month is trivial and absurd. These 
illustrations are from clay models only. What the final result 
will be we can only conjecture. If in the working out they are 
as fine and original as they now give promise of being, we shall 
be able to claim a sculptor in America who need fear little rivalry 
from abroad. This may seem extravagant praise ; but were we to 
actually express an opinion on the nature of this work, we should 
lay ourselves open to the charge of flattery. It is enough now to 
say that nothing more promising than this work has been seen in 
American art for a very long time. 

Among the other illustrations are a shockingly bad Roman 
Catholic church and a gigantic office building, where the effect 
of height is cleverly, if mistakenly, exaggerated. 

The less said about the Pueblo Hotel the better. It is a 
nightmare in mad and raving design. Truly, architects should be 
allowed to practise only on receipt of a license. 


NORTHWESTERN ARCHITECT. 

Isaacs & Taylor’s design for the Carnegie Library in the April 
number is picturesque, but seems small in scale and has a rather 
meaningless tower. 

Geo. R. Mann’s design has a decidedly fortress-like character. 

S. S. Beman’s Mines and Mining Building is one of the least 
satisfactory of the larger buildings of the Exposition, having 
more the character of an army of incongruous parts than of a 
whole. 

Eames & Young’s design for entrance to Westmoreland Park 
is so good that we wish their St. Louis residence was better. 
Possibly the crudeness of rock-faced stone is accountable for its 
inferiority to the other. 

J. Willard Adam’s study for a hall in Tudor Gothic has noth¬ 
ing to recommend it except a general impression of some few 
salient characteristics of that easily produced style. 


ENGLISH. 

THE ARCHITECT. 

The two photographs of the terraces of St. Catherine’s, a most 
glorious Tudor mansion near Bath, show perfectly the instinctive 
feeling for space and grandeur that characterized the builders of 
the sixteenth century. In detail, architecture at this period had 
become hopelessly vulgarized, but it still retained that majesty 
and repose which lasted until the time of Wren and Inigo Jones. 
Nothing could be nobler than this superb old house, a living 
reproach to the triviality of most contemporary domestic design. 

Still more Prout, and more again in the number for March 4. 
Are these sketches supposed to have architectural value? In this 
last number are two exquisite sketches by Francis W. Bedford, of 
delicate bits of Spanish Renaissance. This may not be good 
architecture, at least historical professors tell us so; but the fact 
remains that it is very beautiful and fascinating, while it is 
undoubtedly genuine and spontaneous, without a touch of modern 
self-consciousness. The principal illustration, published March 
II, is a reproduction of another drawing by Prout, of the Tomb 
of the Scaligers. It seems to show admirably well how utterly 
Samuel Prout failed to appreciate the simplest qualities of the 
architectural subjects of which he made drawings, and to empha¬ 
size the eccentricity of reprinting things of this nature in an 
architectural magazine. Vanbrugh’s banquet hall at Kensington 
Palace, also illustrated this month, is an example of the most 
debased form of English classic. 

The Prout drawing of the Ducal Palace, published March 18, 
is almost brutal in its coarse falsity and clumsiness, and the same 
is true of the view of the Grand Canal, published March 25. It 
is extraordinary that any one should make such a drawing as this, 
in the belief that it bore the most distant resemblance to the 
subject. The design for the Bath Municipal Buildings is about 
as bad as it well could be. The photographs from the Manor 
House in Wandsworth are very interesting examples of what was 
the prototype of much of the best Colonial work in America. 
These photographs are continued in the number for April i, and 
form the only plates of value in this issue. The two statues 
reproduced serve to show the general hopelessness of the art of 
sculpture, as it is at present. In fact, the Architect^ usually so 
full of good things, has been for the last month pretty stupid and 
barren of interest. 

THE BUILDING NEWS. 

Among the younger men in Pmgland there is a tendency 
towards the evolution of what is in a measure a new style, and 
one which, if less representative of contemporary conditions than 
the so-called Victorian, has at least more valid claims for consid¬ 
eration and approval. The general principle is the softening of 
perpendicular, and its enrichment through the addition of certain 
classical details, proportions, and lines. The result is generally 
fresh and fascinating, as, for example, in the case of the two de¬ 
signs submitted in the Building News competition. Of the two, 
the design placed second is much the better. There is a great deal 
that is encouraging in work of this kind, for it shows that there 
is a movement towards a more serious and logical consideration 
of architecture and the nature of styles. 

The illustrations in the number for March 4 are of little interest. 

Those in the number for March ii call for no especial notice. The 
view of the Erfurt Cathedral is interesting, and the sketch of the en¬ 
trance to Ribur Hall, by E. Guy Dawber, is picturesque and suggestive. 

The Building News pushes the Architect hard in point of 
general stupidity this month. March 18, there is nothing of 
particular value. Harrigan’s Theatre, New York, illustrated this 
week, has been considered before. The example of Capetown 
architecture published does not, in connection with another 
drawing given some time ago, fill one with encouragement as to 
the prospects of architecture in South Africa. 

The designs for St. Alban’s Church, South Norwood, by 
Bucknail & Cowper, published April i, are most interesting so 
far as the plan is concerned, although the exterior and interior 
views promise less for the artistic qualities. The plan is very 
valuable as showing how a church with a large seating capacity 
may be built on a very narrow and apparently impossible lot. 

THE BUILDER. 

The illustrations in the number for Feb. 27 are less in¬ 
teresting than is usually the case in this magazine, which has 
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acquired a reputation for publishing the very best of the “ ad¬ 
vanced ” English work: in this respect standing with the Ar- 
chitect in opposition to the Building News, which is far more 
conservative and commonplace. In the present instance the only 
illustrations of importance are some of Professor Aitchison's 
drawings of Saracenic detail. 

In the number for March 5 these same drawings are con¬ 
tinued, and with them are published a number of sketches of 
Chichester Cathedral, by far the best of which is a delicate draw¬ 
ing by A. Beresford Pite. The pencil and wash drawings by 
Roland Paul are hard and unsympathetic. The drawings pub¬ 
lished March 12 are of no especial value, and the same is true 
of the number for March 19. The design for the proposed 
gallery of British Art, by Sidney R. J. Smith, is a good example 
of vernacular classic. 

The accepted designs of the Birmingham Hospital, by W. 
Herman, are too small to allow of accurate judgment, but they 
seem to be rather unusually successful examples of Victorian. In 
the same number is a reproduction from photograph of Andre 
Allar s sculpture group of Jeanne d’Arc listening to the voices, 
which is remarkably devoid of the cheap sensationalism usually 
characteristic of modern PTench sculpture. 

Gerald Horseley’s drawing of Ely Cathedral, in the number 
for April 2, is a surprising evidence of the persistence of bad 
methods. It certainly seemed that the ruling pen had been 
definitely abandoned as an instrument for the rendering of 
shades and shadows, therefore its restoration to use by Mr. 
Horseley is a startling evidence of ungrateful longevity. S. K. 
Greenslade’s details of the same cathedral are infinitely better. 
His sketches are continued April 9, and in the same number is 
another of the very hard and bad drawings of old Chester that 
have been published in the magazine for some time. The Tite 
prize design for a steeple, by T. Rogers Kitsell, is a piece of 
Wren Renaissance, with all the faults of its illustrious model. 

FRENCH. 

L.\ SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS. 

The number of March 12 contains nothing calling for com¬ 
ment. The additional drawings given in the issue of May 19, 
of the Lycee Racine, a general view of which was published in a 
previous number, show the characteristic and, it must be con¬ 
fessed, uninteresting quality of the modern French “ architecture 
raisonnee.” The detail on the court here given is even less 
interesting than the facade previously shown. Honest and 
straightforward construction is an excellent and necessary pre¬ 
liminary of good architecture, but grace of proportion and 
charm of detail must follow before the construction becomes a 
work of art. But such simple and frank construction, even with 
its unnecessarily bald and poor detail, is better than the unrea¬ 
soned work we often have to endure, especially in this country. 

The private house in the Rue Longchamp is an example of 
the poorer sort of French work. We are accustomed to better 
things from M. Sauvestre; but French architecture, poor as it some¬ 
times is, never falls to the depths of hideousness of some American 
work. In looking over the foreign journals and making mental 
comparison with current work here, we are often inclined to think 
that the best as well as the worst modern work is produced in 
America. Could the public taste only be educated to the point of 
discrimination, we need have nothing but the best. 

Apropos of the recent “reform” in the French university 
course, introduced by the minister of public instruction and fine 
arts, the Semaine expresses the reasonable fear “that art will 
greatly suffer by the suppression of the humanities.” “ It is 
true,” says the Semaine, with a perhaps somewhat flippant gibe 
at the professors. “ that the study [of Latin and Greek] is often 
made dry and tiresome by professors who seem to think that 
tiresomeness only is respectable, but that is not sufficient 
reason for officially accentuating the deplorable tendency of 
our century to utilitarianism and solemnity.” It can hardly 
be doubted that the fear is well founded that through the 
utilitarianism of modern education, fixing as it does the 
ambition of the pupils on financial success as the great aim 
of life, preoccupied mainly with a “ lucrative future,” “ many 
a mind endowed with artistic gifts is suffocated,” and that 
the system is but little fitted to form and develop public 


taste. We suffer more from these evils in this country than in 
France, and just because the tendencies with us are so prepon- 
deratingly utilitarian and material, it is the more necessary that 
our higher education should endeavor to counteract rather than 
to increase this tendency, that its aims should be spiritual rather 
than material. In proportion as our universities bend before 
Mammon, in proportion as the community regards only material 
ideals and practical successes, art becomes more and more impos¬ 
sible of attainment. Our universities should be the guardians of 
the highest intellectual ideals of the community, and they are 
false to their trust if they lower their standard to meet purely 
utilitarian aims. 

In the number of the Semaine for March 26 the notice of the 
new African Hall in the Louvre, and of the proposed new 
works to be undertaken in the Louvre and the Tuileries are of 
interest, and there is a good drawing given of one of the capitals 
from the porch of St. Gilles. 

The issue of the 2d of April gives an illustration of a charm¬ 
ing private house in the fifteenth-century Gothic style in the Rue 
Ampere, Paris. It seems to us that the F'rench architects are 
doing no better work than in their revival of the charming domestic 
architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The palace of the fine arts at Lille, published by the Semaine 
of April 9, of classic Renaissance style, in spite of a good plan, 
and general mass, and excellent grouping of parts, does not 
seem to us a very successful work. The relative proportion of 
basement, main story, and roof are well studied ; but the steep roof 
over the strictly classic structure seems somewhat out of place. 
The treatment of the detail appears to be coarse, and the heavy 
projecting pediments over the windows, supported by detached 
columns, alternately triangular and segmental, give an ungainly 
awkwardness to the design which is anything but pleasing. An 
otherwise well-designed building is spoiled by this heavy and con¬ 
fused assemblage of columns, broken entablatures, and pediments, 
among which, as the Semaine remarks, in its excellent critique of 
the building, the eye finds no place to rest. In the number for 
April 16 is published a partial view of the Hotel de Ville at 
Angoul^me, which was built between the years 1858 and 1861. 
It is a not very pure and not very successful attempt at Gothic, 
to which the Semaine gives, in its account of the building, a few 
words of just criticism. 

The same number informs us that the restoration of the church 
of St. Eustache is under consideration, and has recommended 
as urgently necessary by the commissioners appointed to con¬ 
sider it, consistingof Messrs. Chas.Garnier.Vaudremer, and Salleron. 


LE MONITEUR DES ARCHITECTES. 

The number of this journal for January and Febrnary contains 
a notice of a most interesting architectural library recently given 
to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by Madame Lesoufache, widow of 
the architect who had collected it. It contains, among other 
interesting works. Fra Giocondo's edition of Vitruvius, Venice,! 5 11 ; 
a number of other Italian and French editions of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of the celebrated Roman architectural 
treatise; Leon Baptista Alberti’s work on architecture in Italian 
and French translations of the years 1550 and 1553, respectively, 
and a long list ofother rare and valuable early works on architecture. 

Among the items of news given in the Moniteur, it may be 
of interest to note that the proposed congress of architects at 
Chicago next year is mentioned, and Mr. John Calvin Stevens’s 
architectural personally conducted bicycle tour in France. The 
Moniteur assures, these “ architectes fin-de-siecle ” a hearty wel¬ 
come. Among the plates of this number of especial interest 
are the ducal residence of the fifteenth century, in the castle at 
Angers, and the old Renaissance well at Coutras. The plan of 
the villa and factory at Chateaudun, elevations of which were 
given in a previous number of the Moniteur, is especially worth 
notice, as a building produced by economical and social conditions 
which, we are told, are on the increase in France, but which 
unfortunately with us do not exist at all. The Moniteur says of 
it: “ This programme is developing more and more in our customs. 
The small industry grows rapidly and produces a new form in our 
industrial development. The better houses have to-day their work¬ 
shops connected with the dwelling itself, and especially so outside of 
the towns, so that the life of the master and the workman becomes 
by degrees identified on the basis of participation in business.’^ 
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Notes on Wenlock Priory. 

SECOND ARTICLE. 


Interesting as are the ruins of the priory church at Wenlock 
and the perfectly preserved prior’s lodge (unique in its way), 
there is yet a small construction in the corner of what was once 
the cloister which surpasses in unique interest as it does in beauty 
of detail anything else within the old conventual precincts. We 
refer to the lavabo already mentioned in a previous article, and 
shown on plan in Plate VI., No. i, of this journal. 

Among the smaller constructions of early mediaeval art, few 
can have been more interesting or more beautiful than the lavabos 
or lavatories in many of the cloisters of the monastic orders, and 
it is the more to be regretted that only in rare instances have even 
their fragments been preserved to this day. Some were of very 
simple form, and some elaborate and highly decorated. Judging 
from the examples and fragments that remain, the earlier lavabos 
were more beautiful and had more attention given to their design 
than the later ones. The lavabo was generally placed, as at 
Wenlock, near the entrance to the refectory, as its purpose was to 
serve as a place of ablution for the monks before going in to 
meals. The Cistercians, especially, but also the Clunisians, during 
the twelfth century, were largely occupied in rough manual labor, 
so that the lavabo was a matter of necessity during this period, 
when the monasteries were performing one of their greatest uses 
in bringing new lands, forests, and marshes under cultivation, and 
making fair fields and gardens out of the wilderness. The monks 
returned from their work with hands soiled, and a convenient and 
ready means of washing before entering the refectory or the 
church had to be provided. It is, therefore, to the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries that the finest examples of the lavabo 
belong. Viollet-le-Duc, in the article on this subject in his “ Dic- 
tionnaire de I’Architecture Frangaise,” says the convents of Spain 
possessed magnificent lavabos, whose existence he ascribes in part 
to the influence of the neighboring Arabic establishments in which 
an abundance of water was considered of first necessity. “ It is 
also,” he continues, “ in the South of France that the best arranged 
and the most spacious lavabos were formerly found. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that these halls, which lent themselves so well to architect¬ 
ural treatment, should have been everywhere destroyed, since 
before the end of the last century, by the monks themselves, who 
no longer submitted to the custom of washing at the same moment 
and in company.” Sometimes, but generally in the later examples, 
the lavatory was placed in the centre of the cloister garth as at 
Durham (A. D. 1432) (formerly this basin was enclosed in an 
octagonal building), or along one of the walls of the cloister under 
the shelter of the arcade as at Gloucester (15th century), or Nor¬ 
wich (14th century), or in the refectory itself. Lavatories were 
sometimes placed in other dependencies of the great churches, as 
in the choristers’ vestry at Lincoln (A. D. 1350). Sometimes 
the lavatory became little more than a piece of furniture, of 
marble, of stone (as at Lincoln), or of bronze. But in the earlier 


times the lavabo was generally a veritable fountain, placed in a 
separate building, in. one corner, as at Wenlock, or more 
usually in the middle of one side of the cloister, as at Le Thoronet, 
opening from it, opposite the refectory door. Of these earlier, 
more elaborate, and more beautiful constructions but few frag¬ 
ments remain. Viollet-le-Duc mentions two such lavabos in 
France of which enough traces still exist to show clearly their 
arrangement, viz., those of the abbey du Thoronet (Var) and the 
abbey of Fontenay (C6te d’Or), while the basin alone remains of 
the lavabo of St. Denis, and of the abbey of Pontigny (Yonne). 
At Le Thoronet the building containing the fountain still exists 
in perfect preservation. Viollet-le-Duc speaks of the basin as 
having disappeared, but when I visited Le Thoronet in 1885 I 
found fragments of a perfectly plain basin, which I measured, 
lying among the debris in the lavatory building. This building is 
hexagonal in plan, and stands in the middle of one side of the 
cloister opening from it directly opposite the refectory door. A 
plan and section of this building are given, taken from Viollet-Ie- 
Duc (A, Plate XLVIIL). 

The position of the lavabo of the abbey of Fontenay is similar 
to that of Le Thoronet, but the building itself is square and more 
elaborate, and the construction of the lavabo most curious. The 
plan (fig. i) and restored view (B, Plate XLVIIL) (taken on the 
section line “ a-b ” of the plan) are also taken from the “ Diction- 
naire.” Viollet-le-Duc says that in 1844 the fragments of the 
piers of this hall were found in the debris^ and the plan could still 
be traced. The entrances were still in place. It would seem 
that in making the restoration, which we give, Viollet-le-Duc 
must have used, as the basis from which to reconstruct the van¬ 
ished basin of Fontenay, the exquisitely beautiful basin of St. 
Denis (fig. 2) which may now be seen in the second court of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts at Paris, and which dates from the thirteenth 
century. The basin, only, is part of the mediaeval lavabo. The 
pedestal on which it now rests is of later Renaissance date, and 
had originally no connection with it. Besides these may be 
mentioned the traces of a lavabo at the hospital of St. Jean at 
Angers. Directly in front of the door of this hospital are to be 
seen the foundations of an hexagonal building strikingly similar to 
so much as remains of the corresponding octagonal structure of 
Wenlock. 

Having the above documents to aid us, it will be possible, from 
the shattered fragments that remain, to make a pretty complete 
and accurate restoration of the lavabo of Wenlock, which it will 
be seen is second in interest to none of the fountains we have 
mentioned. It must indeed have been one of the most beautiful, 
as its remains are certainly the most attractive, of these little 
monuments. 

Upon a first examination of the ruins of the lavabo of Wen¬ 
lock, it was by no means clear exactly what the form of the 
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fountain had been. The plan (Plate XLVII.) shows its con¬ 
dition at the time of a visit made there in 1884. Of the 
enclosing octagonal building, measuring about twenty feet in 
diameter inside, nearly the whole of the foundation exists as 
shown by the plan, to the height of thirteen inches, where it is 



most complete. Ranged about on this foundation were various 
bases of columns and groups of columns, some of which seemed 
to belong to this little structure, while others seemed to have no 
assignable connection with it and may probably have been placed 
here from some other part of the ruins of the priory. In the 
centre of this enclosure are the remains of the fountain itself, con¬ 
sisting of a circular substructure and numerous fragments ranged 
upon the top, for the most part without relation to their original 
position. The substructure rests upon a pavement which pro¬ 
jects one foot and two inches from it all around, and which is at 
present level with the surrounding ground, but which probably 
originally formed a circular step around the fountain and served 
as a base for it, which it otherwise lacks. The substructure is ten 
feet and eight inches in diameter, and two feet and a half high 
above the step. It is built of rubble, and is faced with slabs cut 
to the curve and jointed with admirable precision of workman¬ 
ship. About two thirds of these facing slabs still remain in place. 
The slabs and all the exterior portions of the fountain are made 
of a beautiful pinkish fossiliferous marble quarried from the neigh¬ 
boring hills. Two of these slabs are sculptured, one with the 
scene of Christ walking on the sea, shown on Plate XLV., the 
other representing two saints, St. John and St. Paul, standing in 
coupled arches, shown in the restored elevation (Plate XLIX.). 

In the centre of the substructure is a circular wellhole, two feet 
and ten inches in diameter, which is choked with earth to the 
level of the surrounding ground, at which level it takes a different 
shape, as shown in plan (Plate XLVII.). From this, in opposite 
directions, lead ducts about one foot and three inches wide. The 
sides of the wellhole and of the ducts, to a distance of one foot 
and five inches on one side, and one foot seven inches on the 
other, of the wellhole, are carefully plastered in cement. Un¬ 
doubtedly these originally contained the pipes that supplied the 
fountain with water and the drains which carried the overflow 
from the basin. The marble fragments found on the top of the 
substructure were evidently portions of the circular basin or 
basins, and were of three kinds: pieces with a simple moulded 
lip, pieces covered with elaborate carving on one side and hol¬ 
lowed into a series of sinkages or flutes divided by ribs on the 
other, and pieces slightly fluted on one side and flat on the other. 
Every one of these fragments was carefully measured. Examina¬ 


tion soon showed that the fragments with the simple, moulded lip 
were portions of a basin whose radius (allowing for the projec¬ 
tion of the moulding) was precisely that of the substructure. 
This basin, then, fitted directly upon the existing substructure. 
Some of these fragments fitted together in such away as to show 
that this basin was formed of a number of pieces placed side by side, 
the joints running in radial lines. The joints were cut with precise 
accuracy, and there was a sinkage at the top of every joint which, 
undoubtedly, was run in with cement or lead. (See Plate XLVII.) 
This basin left an unoccupied ring in the centre. How was this 
originally filled in? And what of the other carved fragments? 
After much patient puzzling, which occupied the greater part of 
two days, the carved fragments were fitted together, as shown in 
Plate XLV., and sketched. They proved to be portions of a 
basin which, evidently, had been cut out of a single block of 
marble, and the diameter of the little bead on the lower edge 
was just a little larger than the inner diameter of the ring of the 
other basin, showing that it rested upon the latter and formed an 
inner and upper basin. In the lower part of these fragments of 
the upper basin spout-holes were found, one of which was still 
filled with a piece of lead pipe. 

But the fragments above described do not comprise all that 
yet remain of the fountain. The “ cloister-room ” which formed 
part of the prior’s lodging (see the general plan, Plate VI., No. i, 
of the Review) is now used as a place of safe keeping for the 
more delicate fragments found in the ruins, and here were found 
portions of three spout-heads, whose dimensions and the character 
of whose workmanship showed clearly that they belonged to the 
inner basin of the lavabo, and I was told that they had been found 
in the mound which, until about five years before my visit, covered 
what remained of this unique little monument. A front and side 
view of one of these spout-heads is shown on Plate XLVII., and 
the others are given on Plate XLIV. The positions of the spout- 
holes in the inner basin show clearly that the spout-heads were 
arranged as shown in the restored elevation, Plate XLIX., an 
arrangement similar to that of the basin of St. Denis already 
referred to and shown in fig. 2. 

No fragments of the central part of the inner basin were found, 
but the floor of the basin tends to rise toward the centre, as if in 
preparation for the base of a further central piece. The base “Z” 
of a group of five colonnettes shown on plan in Plate XLVII. is 
also of marble, and the character of the little heads (one of which 
is shown on the upper part of Plate XLVII.), which form the 



Fig. 2. 


grifles of this group of bases, is so precisely like that of the spout- 
heads, that it is in all probability the work of the same hand and 
part of the fountain. 

Judging from the analog>^ of the lavabo of Fontenay (see B, Plate 
XLVIII.) it seems likely that this group of bases and the colon- 
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nettes which it carried formed the central and crowning member 
of the fountain. The capitals may have carried the roof beams or 
a central post, for the lightness of the walls makes it unlikely that 
the little structure was vaulted. The timbers of the wooden roof 
must have rested on the interior angle buttresses, and they may 
have met on the group of columns in the centre of the fountain, 
as the vaults meet on the central column of the fountain of Fonte- 
nay. The cloister itself probably also had a wooden roof. In 



PI.AN t)P LANAIK) P[;!iT()Pr;n 
Fig. 3. 

the “ cloister room ” were found, besides the spouts, a number of 
fragments of capitals and bases, shown on Plate XLVII., and a 
single pair of coupled columns with their caps and bases in perfect 
preservation, shown in Plate XLV. The bases of these columns 
are similar to those shown at “ Y” on plan, Plate XLVII. The 
other capitals and bases of similar size undoubtedly also arc parts 
of similar coupled columns, and it can hardly be doubted that 
these occupied the centres of the openings of the enclosing 
structure (as shown in the restored plan, fig. 3) similarly to the 
single columns of the lavabo of Le Thoronet. 

This, then, would complete the structure somewhat as shown in 
the restored perspective sketch (in Plate XLVIII.). The fountain 
itself is shown restored as far as it certainly can be, in Plate XLIX., 
half in elevation, half in .section. It will be seen that the inner basin 
is fluted on the inside like a shell, and these flutes correspond 
exactly with the swellings on the outside. The whole of this 
work is executed with admirable precision, the mouldings are of 
wonderfully beautiful contour, and cut with absolute accuracy 
and perfect finish, and the carving of the elaborately ornamented 
inner basin, with its spout-heads, the sculptured figure slabs of 
the substructure and the capitals of the columns, is of exquisite 
finish, and shows rare feeling for the beauty both of surface and 
line. All this makes it of especial interest to inquire to what 
period the work is probably to be ascribed. In the first place, it 
is evident at a glance that the work is of French, not of English 
origin; i. e\, it must have been done by French workmen. The 
character of the carving, the square abaci of the columns, the 
functional treatment of the carving of the capitals, the griffes of 
the bases, the exquisite refinement of line and surface, — all are 
French, not English. Beautiful as some English carving is, it 
never had just the quality shown in this work. The only possi¬ 
ble sign of English influence is in the resemblance of some of 
the conventional leaf forms to the “ early English ” foliage; but 
treated with a variety, a delicacy, an exuberant play of fancy 


never shown in English carving. It is more probable, however, 
that these were among the prototypes, the sources from which 
the early English Gothic carving originated, than influenced by 
any English work; for, if French (as it certainly is), this lavabo 
cannot be later than about 1170 or 1175, and may be a few years 
earlier; but William of Sens did not begin his work at Canter¬ 
bury till 1175, and St. Hugh’s work at Lincoln was not executed 
till after 1190. A comparison of the carving on the Wcnlock 
fountain with the piece of carving shown on Plate XLVII., fig. 4 
(reproduced from Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire ”), which is a 
portion of the carving on the side of the central mullion of the 
west door of the cathedral of Sens, the date of which is between 
1165 and 1170, will show clearly the similar character of the two, 
and that, therefore, the Wenlock fountain must be ascribed to 
PYench workmen of about this date.* But how came these French 
workmen here in England? It must be remembered that Wen- 
lock was a priory of Clunisian monks, dependent on the abbey 
of La Charite in France, and we have already seen in a previous 
article how intimate was the connection between the foreign 
priories in England and the French houses upon which they were 
dependent or with which they were affiliated. This alone would 
sufficiently explain the presence of French workmen sent from 
some affiliated priory in France at the request of the prior of 
Wenlock for the express purpose, perhaps, of executing this 
special work. In view of the elaboration which the monks of the 
twelfth century seem to have delighted to give to their lavabos, 
and the known intimacy of the connection of Wenlock with 
France, what seems more likely than this supposition? Bc.sides, 
the execution of this lavabo falls within the reign of Henry 11 ., 
himself a PYenchman, and we have already noted the resemblance 
between the foundation work of the enclosing building of the 
lavabo of Wenlock, and the similar structure still traceable in front 
of the hospital of St. Jean at Angers, Henry’s capital, a hospital 
and monastery founded by him, and dedicated to St. John the 
Evangelist, in 1153, the year of his invasion of England. 
Already in the foundation charter of this hospital he calls him¬ 
self “ Henricus Dei gratia Rex Angliae.” Is it not possible 
that the workmen who made the fountain at Angers, which has 
now disappeared, may have been called to execute also, within 
the domain of the same monarch, the fountain at Wenlock, 
whose fragments yet remain to us? 

The refectory, opposite whose door the lavabo originally 
stood, must have been an earlier building than that, some 
remains of which are still standing, for the beautiful pointed 
doorway, which with a fragment of wall is all that remains 
of the refectory, is of the thirteenth century. 

It would be of interest to consider in detail other portions 
of the priory, especially the chapter house and prior’s lodge. 
The latter will be found fully described in Turner & Parker’s 
work on the Domestic Architecture of England, to which refer¬ 
ence was made in a previous article, and careful measurements 
of the exterior were published in 1890 in the English Builder, \ 

The prior’s lodge is not only a most beautiful example 
of English domestic architecture, but the most perfect specimen 
of this portion of a monastic establishment still existing in 
England. The Norman chapter house with its richly carved 
triple-arched entrance, its remains of Norman vaulting, and its 
rich wall decoration of intersecting arches, is also of unique 
interest. 

H. Langford Warren. 

* It is to be said that the character of the carving of some of the fragments of marble capitals seems 
to indicate a much later date than the rest of the work, though the forms of the capitals themselves are 
similar to the others which are distinctly of the same date as the fountain itself. This suggests the 
possibility that the lavatory building or the cloister m^ have been subjected to a similar rebuilding 
with the same materials as took place at the cloister of Elne in the South of France, leading to a similar 
imitation of earlier forms of capitals by the later carvers, where the original capitals were so broken as 
to need replacing. 

t Mr. Charles Milnes Gaskcll, the owner of the priory, in a letter to the publishers, kindly points out 
that measured drawings of the priory were published in Joseph Potter’s “ Remains of Ancient Monastic 
Architecture in England,” a work with which I was not familiar. — h. l. w. 
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At this time of year the architectural travelling student, 
who has either obtained one of the several available scholarships, 
or is fortunate enough to be able to pay his own way, .starts abroad 
for a period of study which is to have much to do with his future 
career, and he naturally wishes information of what is to him 
a comparatively unknown field; that is, like all students who 
possess an adequate respect for their predecessors, he wishes to 
be told where to go, and what to do, and how to do it. 

Usually this request takes a specific form: the desire has 
been formulated, even tabulated, and the result is that the query 
is accompanied by certain prepared prospective routes, for which 
approval is hoped. 

It has been said as commendatory of a cellar to a house, that 
it is “ never in the way,” and such routes may be credited with 
equal utility. 

The value of plotting one’s line of march, of assuming head¬ 
quarters or points iVappui, is undoubted; it is only to be ques¬ 
tioned whether a mere list of names of towns, accompanied by a 
map, does not occupy too large a space in the equipment of the 
student. The followers of art are prone to appeals to the eye 
more than to the intellect, and though there is forced upon the 
architect something more than dexterity of hand and sight, the 
literary side of his profession is sadly neglected. Now to know a 
place architecturally does not mean alone to know its buildings by 
sight, to recognize photographs, or to appreciate details; it 
means conversance with the history of the city, of its people, of 
its laws, and of the country in which it is. 

The conditions under which architecture is produced are the 
most instructive of its factors; with their knowledge comes an 
appreciation of the smallest details, which otherwise is lacking. 
Our students are extremely prone to consider the architecture of 
the pa.st as so many prototypes, or, perhaps, a better simile, as a 
quarry from which to build new structures, as the Colosseum was 
a quarry for mediieval Rome. As a matter of fact, this is an ex¬ 
tremely unfortunate parti pris. The best of all architecture has 
been produced by the natural development of motives, not by 
purloining ; and the dev^clopment was entirely governed by the 
constructive, the utilitarian, and the expressiv^e requirements of 
the occasion. 

To a student who looks upon a piece of architecture as a work 
of art, the result is apt to overpower the means by reason of which 
it became; yet no new building can be expected to attain the 
same distinction as an old one, unless it be equally in harmony 
with the requirements of its time. 

To succeed in scientific pursuits presupposes an acquaintance 
of the progressive stages by which modern science has reached 
its acknowledged position. The same is true of political economy, 


of history, and indeed of all literature; in art alone is the mere, 
appreciation of visual pleasure considered an adequate background 
for attainment. The result is that the student is frequently noth¬ 
ing more than a dilettante who enjoys the past, but is out of key 
with the present, and produces a pitiful mixture of his impressions. 

On the other hand there can be nothing more conducive to 
vigor of conception, to grasp of opportunity, than the encourage¬ 
ment obtained by a clear perception of the attitude of people and 
of architects to the buildings of the past. The battles of Bru¬ 
nelleschi and of Wren, with new problems and with old ignorance, 
are v^astly more inspiring than photographs, drawings, or the 
sight itself of their works. The steady courage of the great men 
of any class, of any profession, inspires intelligent and strenuous 
endeavor. But it may be asked with justice how such acquaint¬ 
ance with the past may be gained, how. intimacy with the 
immortals can be courted. 

By reading first, by intelligent observation next. And by 
reading is not meant digging into architectural histories which 
are merely compilations of dates, measurements, and small wood- 
cuts, nor by committing chronological tables to memory. 

Dates are merely mileposts along a road which should be a 
well-known highway, and serve to fix location, not perception of 
the surrounding landscape. 

There are students, and they are probably in the majority, to 
whom dates and dimensions are so di.stasteful that they shrink 
from anything that smacks of them, but who are as appreciative 
of drama, of pageantry, of romance, as they are lacking in the 
mathematical precision of a guidebook. It is to these students 
that the present lines are written. 

Read, but read drama and romance; and though your more 
prosaic neighbor may gibe at your waste of time, there will come 
moments when the Ponte Vecchio in F'lorence is no longer an 
arcade upon a bridge, but a busy thoroughfare across which pass 
Michael Angelo on his way to San Miniato to rear the walls which 
defend his city; Guido, slight of figure, his long blue robe 
fluttering behind in the breeze; Dante, going without the walls 
to wander in the foothills of Bellosguardo; ora clatter of armed 
men as P'arinata degli Uberti and his followers pass on to the 
piazza of the signore, or a rabble of clamorous citizens .seeking 
Tito in the twilight; for fact and fiction are equally true in the 
pageant of the past. 

Romance perhaps, but romance which peoples every street 
and building, which fills them with costume in harmony with their 
time, and which, as it becomes a part of one’s thought, goes far to 
prevent the student from perpetrating incongruities of archi¬ 
tecture. 

Few who have read Pausanias, or Coulanges’ “ La Cite An¬ 
tique,” and who have seen the temples of Athens, or even of 
Girgenti, would have the childish impiety to make a modern 
dwelling resemble those temples. 

P'ew who have realized the dignity of the courts of the nobles, 
as they are depicted in “ La Vie Privee de Venise ” or in De Comy- 
nes, would have the audacity to reproduce that .setting of a regal 
pageant as the foil for the ordinary life of a self-made man of to¬ 
day. 

There is such a thing as the fitness of things, and the student 
can appreciate this but little if he uses his eyes in looking at 
things only, and not as servants of that greater factor of success, 
the brain. 

Most of the best architecture of the world has been drawn and 
redrawn, photographed and published. It requires money only to 
place counterfeit representations of cathedrals and palaces before 
our eyes, yet how little are we bettered by them ! Here and there 
is a tourelle which can be vouched for as stolen from such a place, 
this window belonged some otherwhere, — it is pleasant to remem- 
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ber it, but it looked better at home, — and wearied by constant 
plagiarism, and by outright but badly utilized theft, we turn with 
delight to some old barn or gambrel-roofed house that simply was 
because it had to be, and made no pretence of being architecture 
at all. 

There was an interesting plate in the London Building News 
years ago which showed the analogy between the shapes of hats 
and of roofs at different periods and in different places, as if a 
form once become well known had been adopted as a universal 
factor in everyday life. This was true with the Assyrian in his 
use of the volute, and with the Egyptian in the concave curve; 
and all through architectural history is to be found the recur¬ 
rence of a dominant type which exists under certain conditions 
and then disappears as the conditions change. 

It is these types which we are using haphazard with no 
accompanying conditions, unless a general ignorance can be called 
a condition. To appreciate these types, to discriminate between 
those that can be adapted and those that cannot, to obtain sug¬ 
gestions where adaptation is impossible, is only conceivable when 
the conditions which produced the types are well understood. 
For this purpose, apart from the enjoyment and enthusiasm pro¬ 
duced by reading, more intellectual and less visual study is advo¬ 
cated. Sketching is a very good tool but a poor engine. Better 
to lay aside pencil and brush and appreciate the reason for things 
and their intrinsic value, than to make the most exquisite draw¬ 
ings. To be a draughtsman is one thing, to be an architect is 
another and totally different thing. Let us suppose, then, that the 
student asks his perennial question, “ Where shall I go and what 
shall I do?” Let him ask himself this, “What are the kinds of 
architecture I shall probably work upon in the future?” 

The public buildings he will be considered unworthy to do, 
first, because he will not do them for an inadequate sum ; be¬ 
cause there is but one government architect, and he has next to 
nothing to do with designing the buildings, and consequently the 
student’s training is useless in that direction. There remain, 
apart from ecclesiastical work, small municipal work and domestic 
work. Where is he likely to find this? In England, in France, 
and in Northern Germany. To these countries he will go then 
and study not only what he sees, but what is behind that, the 
times in which these buildings were built, and in that study the 
student suddenly finds that his field of research has become 
comparatively small. In England it does not go back of the 
reign of the Tudors, in France but little further than the reign 
of Francis I. Before that is ecclesiastical architecture almost 
exclusively. 

Here begins the course of reading, the wonderful English lit¬ 
erature of the Elizabethan period, and the chroniclers of France. 
It is unnecessary to enumerate the English dramatists of the early 
seventeenth century, or the long list of essayists beginning with 
Bacon, or the delightful diaries of Evelyn and of Pepys. Phiglish 
literature from this period is a mine of such profound w'calth that 
wherev^er it is touched it yields abundant return. France de- 
vxdops a little later. No better attitude towards the proper spirit in 
which to attack designs for domestic buildings can be obtained 
than that induced by a study of the lives of the people of this time. 
If the student wishes a reflection of the past only, instead of the 
actual thing, let him read Scott’s “ Quentin Durward,” or Black’s 
“Judith Shakspeare,” or later Dumas’s incomparable series. In 
Germany, the whole history of the Reformation unrolls before one 
the life in the cloisters, the sale of indulgences, the burning spirit 
of the times; here again let him read Reade’s “ Cloister and 
Hearth,” and a dozen others of its kind. 

But domestic architecture at its best is governed by pro¬ 
portions, by careful adjustment of parts, which require for a 
thorough appreciation the study of classical periods, and the 


student finds himself forced step by .step back to the greater 
architecture of the past, the architecture of Italy and of Greece. 
Here, again, a mass of the most interesting literature greets him, — 
the poets, Dante, Petrarch, Ariosto, Virgil, Homer, and a host of 
others; the historians, Vasari, Livy, Thucydides, and a great and 
numerous array of modern tales with Italy and Greece for a back¬ 
ground, of which “Romola” is easily first. And so with the 
Byzantine, Roman, and Grecian past. Aided by the masters of 
the classic age, the .student reads until the world he liv^es in 
seems a phantasm, the past only, the ghosts of the great dead 
whose mantles he is unworthy to touch, appears real. 

This is the lesson of Italy and Greece, the lesson of an age 
so great that we stand appalled before it, and yet with an art 
so alive that it .still inspires instead of dismays. It has been 
said of Machiavelli’s “ Principe ” that there is .still venom in it. 
It can be said of the art of Greece that there is still the elixir 
of all art in it. It cannot be sketched, it cannot be drawn, it 
cannot be spoken of, but it inspires. 

And yet one other thing, the student years are the Wander- 
ja/ire o{ a man’s life. In them he stores up the richest of impres¬ 
sions. He is young, the world is at his feet, cares are still afar 
off, responsibilities are few. The very world about him seems 
immortal. 

In these years he stores what later is to be called upon, amid 
worries and anxieties, as the very fountain of inspiration. If he 
does not love the things he sees through and through, he is to be 
pitied indeed; and how’ can he love them unless he understands 
them? Little by little as the years go oh, he finds himself look¬ 
ing back upon these Wanderjahre as the great years of opportunity ; 
he finds the years of actual business to be wasted again and again, 
as compared with his student years; the sights and sounds, the 
impressions of foreign lands, of a beauty which we in America can 
seldom find in our streets, become so keen in memory that it 
.seems impossible to refrain from returning to his .studies. And 
he .sometimes does return only to find that though places have 
not changed, conditions have, and that the memories are better 
than the new reality. So let him enjoy to the utmost w'hile he 
may, drink in every impression of every kind. Let him trouble 
himself less about what he shall do, but go ahead and do it. 
There is scarcely a town in Italy and F*ranee, and but few in Eng¬ 
land and Germany or Spain, that has not hid in its depths better 
architecture than we can find in our cities. There is such a 
wealth of legend, of history, of art clinging to the skirts of every 
country in Europe, unless it be Russia, that we need to worry our¬ 
selves less about where to go, and more about how it happened 
that the past centuries so far surpassed the prc.sent in their art. 
The answer can be obtained perhaps by further inquiry of the 
travelling American architectural student. 


Recent Books. 

THE FORMAL GARDEN IN ENGLAND. By Reginald Blomfield and 
F. Inigo Thomas. London; Macmillan & Co., 1892. 

Among the arts perhaps none has, during the present century, 
been so neglected on the one hand, and so utterly debased on the 
other, as the art of garden design, the art which treats of the 
relation of the house to its surroundings; and yet beautiful 
gardens, large and small, offer possibilities of .solace and delight 
easily within the reach of all, and might be, as they once were, a 
means of quickening the popular sensibility to beauty, and awak¬ 
ening, by their subtle and gentle influence, unwonted reachings 
after the ideal; for what is a well-ordered and well-cared-for 
garden but a little ideal world in itself? The pseudo-naturalism 
of the so-called “ landscape” school has played more havoc with 
the garden, and has banished more completely the ideal, without 
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which a garden is nothing, than have the realists in literature and 
painting. The effect in this country has been more disastrous 
than in England, where long inheritance and conservatism have, 
in spite of the landscape gardener, preserved traditions of good 
garden design, whose results may be seen in almost every cottage 
garden in England, where the real delight in garden beauty and 
sense of proper relationship between house and garden are as 
clearly exemplified and as truly felt as in the finest and most exten¬ 
sive gardens still preserved to us in connection with the great 
manor houses. With us there is practically nothing of all this, 
save here and there in New York or the older Southern States, 
or, still more rarely, in New England, as, for instance, in the old 
Adams place, at Quincy. What little tradition of good garden¬ 
ing has been left us, in New England at any rate, — and the 
grim old Puritans were still English enough to love a garden,— 
has been all but completely swept away by the “ landscape ” gar¬ 
deners, who have found an easy prey in a people so little 
sensitiv^e to real beauty, so careless of it, for the most part, 
as the average, practical, material-minded Yankee; so that 
now our houses, large and small, are set in the midst of 
monotonous lawns, more or less well kept, in which beds of 
flowers or clumps of shrubs and trees have been dotted about in 
meaningless and unattractive confusion; and what should hav^e 
been the expression of the owner’s delight in natural beauty only 
shows in a most pitiful way his utter lack of appreciation, his 
utter helplessness in his desire to get an “ elegant place,” and his 
hopeless enslav^ement to the conventional and the commonplace. 
How different all this is from, for instance, the fine old garden of 
Mount Vernon, which so admirably sets off the house, and which, 
with its symmetrical and well-ordered walks and av^enues, its 
shapely lawns, its box borders, its wealth of flowers, suggests, 
more even than the house, the dignity, the innate refinement, 
the gentleness of the man Washington. 

The architects, had they been so minded, might perhaps, to 
some extent, have successfully opposed the deplorable tendency 
we have been speaking of; but our architects for the most 
part hav^e been content to set their buildings on the ground 
in any haphazard fashion, and even if they hav^e considered 
the design of their building in relation to the place it is to 
occupy, or considered its orientation with regard to the con¬ 
formation and position of the site (which has by no means 
always happened), are apt, after the house is finished, to 
consider their responsibilities at an end, and have been willing to 
have the “ grading” done or any other arrangement of the grounds 
carried out, as the whim of the owner or the tasteless rule-of- 
thumb of some surveyor or landscape gardener might dictate, 
generally without any consideration of suitability to the house. 
As a rule, in fact, as the architect in the first instance has but 
little considered his site in the design of his house, so in the 
end the house receives even less consideration in any artificial 
arrangements of the site. The not unnatural result of this state 
of things is that the architect is supposed to know nothing and 
to care nothing for the design of the garden and grounds about 
his building; and if he happens to have given to this subject the 
study which he ought, and to care enough for his building to 
desire to see it well placed, he will find it a difficult matter to 
make any owner or committee believe that he knows what he is 
talking about, and he will do well if he succeeds, to even a mod¬ 
erate extent, in carrying out his ideas with regard to this part of 
the work. This unfortunate and unnatural state of things has 
given excuse for the entrance of a new claimant in the field, the 
“ landscape architect,” who arrogates to himself the right to make 
a preliminary examination of the site, to tell the architect where 
and how his building ought to be placed, and subsequently to 
arrange and design the grounds in conformity with the house, 
to do, in short, what the architect ought to do for himself and has 
hitherto in this country generally neglected to do, and it must be 
confessed that some gratitude is due the “landscape architect” 
for having called attention to this neglect, and for having recog¬ 
nized that the grounds must be treated in relation to the house. 
If the practice of architecture continues to grow more and more 
commercial, and the architect continues to neglect those prelimi¬ 
nary considerations without which a harmonious result cannot be 
produced, the “landscape architect” will continue to have his 
place. But we maintain that such a state of things is altogether 
unwholesome, the result of unv^holesome conditions, and that it 
must lead to unsatisfactory results. A building and the grounds 


which surround it ought to form one harmonious whole, ought to 
follow from a single conception; but with “ landscape architect” 
and architect as co-ordinate and equal masters of the work, this 
can hardly be the case. There is sure to be a want of harmony 
in their respective treatments, or the architect must become a 
mere draughtsman and executor of the “ landscape architect’s ” 
ideas, and the latter then becomes the true architect. If not, 
then the “ landscape architect ” must give up his assumed title, 
and work in subordination to the architect. The only true way, it 
seems to us, — the only way which will content an architect who 
is a true artist of any creative force,— is that the architect him¬ 
self should carefully examine the site of the proposed building, 
should consider its character and surroundings, and should 
allow the design of his building to be suggested by these: he 
should carefully consider the conformation of the site, the out¬ 
look, the orientation of the building, and these considerations 
should modify his design. As he considers these things and 
the first rough conception of the building forms itself in his 
mind, he must necessarily picture to himself the building and 
its surroundings. He cannot, if he has given any consideration 
to the matter, think of his building except in its setting, which 
must form a part of the completed design. Then as he elabo¬ 
rates the design of the building, he will, at the same time, 
consider and elaborate the design of its setting, of its terraces 
and steps, its approaches and lawns, its gardens and courts 
and their enclosures, so that each thing added shall help the 
effect of the building, and the building seem as if it grew out of 
and was the necessary culmination of its surroundings. He will 
then call to his aid, in laying out the grounds, the gardener, the 
horticulturalist, the forester, the surv^eyor, just as in his building 
he may call to his aid, As opportunity or necessity dictate, the 
painter, the sculptor, the carver, or the engineer. 

The book before us is, in effect, a plea for this treatment of 
house and garden as parts of one whole. “ The question at 
issue,” says Mr. Blomfield in his opening chapter, “ is a very 
simple one. Is the garden to be considered in relation to the 
house and as an integral part of a design which depends for its 
success on the combined effect of house and garden, or is the 
house to be ignored in dealing with the garden?” Mr. Blom- 
field’s suggestive and interesting book, beautifully illustrated by 
Mr. Thomas, is not only a plea for this treatment of house and 
garden as parts of one whole, a plea for design in the garden and 
a sweeping arraignment of the “landscape gardener” for his 
chaotic vagaries, but gives also an historical account of the develop¬ 
ment and decline of English garden design and incidentally a 
valuable sketch of old English garden literature, and considera¬ 
tions of the principles of garden design and the proper treat¬ 
ment of its various parts as deduced from the formal garden in 
England, and the book is rich in fine old examples of general 
arrangement and treatment of grounds in relation to the house; 
of courts, terraces, and walks; of parterres, mounts, and bowling 
greens; of fish-ponds, pleaching, arbors, and galleries ; of balus¬ 
trades, gateways, and other examples of garden architecture, all 
of which the authors have been at some pains to collect from all 
parts of England. The book follows in many respects the lines of 
the late John D. Sedding’s “Garden-Craft, Old and New,” pub¬ 
lished last year, with which it invites comparison. Both writers hold 
the same views and make the same plea, and, while the later book 
is an admirable supplement to the earlier, one wonders how it 
happens that Mr. Blomfield does not refer to the work of Mr. 
Sedding, who was himself a master of garden design. • “ Garden- 
Craft” is a more poetic and more forcible treatment of the subject, 
and does not confine itself, as does Mr. Blomfield’s book, to 
English gardens, but looks also to Italian precedent and gives a 
number of fine Italian examples. On the other hand, Mr. Sedding’s 
work is less systematic. We tire sometimes of his ecstatic 
rhapsodies, and he himself, in his opening sentences, apologizes 
for his “ desultory essay,” and maintains that it is a discursive 
subject that of itself breeds laggard humors, and “ inclines you 
to revery.” Some of the gardens in Mr. Sedding’s book are 
superior to anything Messrs. Blomfield and Thomas have to show 
us, and there is in the former a breadth of view and willingness to 
recognize what is of value in the landscape school which is 
somewhat lacking in the latter. Mr. Blomfield carries his worship 
of old gardens so far that even the exaggerated examples of 
pleaching, the monsters and birds cut in yew or juniper, are to him 
admirable, and to some extent this is true of Mr. Sedding also. 
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Bacon knew better. “ I do not like,” says he, “ images cut out in 
juniper or other garden stuffs, they are for children. Little low 
hedges round like welts, with some pretty pyramids, I like well.” 
We confess also to some surprise that Mr. Blomfield should 
express such keen regret for the destroyed plots in the garden of 
New College, Oxford, representing “ in rosemary, hyssop, or 
thyme the arms of New College, and the motto * manners makyth 
man ’ and the date,” and in the next plot “ the royal arms 
and the date 1628,” and beyond “ an enormous sundial, the hours 
probably shown in box or rosemary on an oval of sand with an 
upright dial formed of wood in the centre.” Mr. Blomfield 
injures his cause by breaking forth into rhapsody about such 
tasteless trivialities, which are no true part of an old English 
garden at its best. Mr. Bedding’s book is free from such 
mistakes, and he justly characterizes the appearance of the land¬ 
scape school as the “ change from formality gone mad to informal¬ 
ity gone equally mad.” Mr. Blomfield allows himself occasionally 
to be carried too far in his righteous indignation against the land¬ 
scape gardeners. There is beyond the garden a proper field for 
landscape treatment, and there is something naive in the way in 
which Mr. Blomfield speaks of “ that strictly logical system which 
separated the garden from the park and left the latter to take care 
of itself, a system which frankly subordinated nature to art within 
the garden wall, but in return gave nature an absolutely free hand 
outside.” Mr. Blomfield is so acciistorned to the existence of 
the English park that he regards it as produced by “ Nature’s 
free hand.” In its present condition it can be left to “ take care 
of itself” to a large extent; but it is nevertheless an artificial 
creation, as Mr. Blomfield would find out if he had to carve a 
park out of an American wilderness. Neither can we quite agree 
with Mr. Blomfield’s insistence on the invariable necessity of a 
boundary wall to the garden. Some limiting line is generally neces¬ 
sary, but there are sites in which the transition, which Sir Uvedall 
Price recommends and Mr. Blomfield condemns, from formal gar¬ 
den to landscape treated park and then to wilderness, finds its 
proper place. Mr. Bedding, on the other hand, says, “ The grounds 
should not have the appearance of being confined within a limited 
space, and art is well spent in giving an effect of greater extent 
to the place than it really possesses by a suitable composition of 
the walks, bushes, and trees.” And again: “ It is of the utmost 
importance that Art and Nature should be linked together alike 
in the near neighborhood of the house and in its far prospect, 
so that the scene as it meets the eye should present a picture of 
a simple whole, in which each item should take its part without 
disturbing individual expression of the ground. To attain this 
result, it is essential that the ground immediately about the house 
should be devoted to symmetrical planning and to distinctly orna¬ 
mental treatment, and the symmetry should break away by 
easy stages from the dressed to the undressed parts, and so on 
to the open country.” And Mr. Bedding, with larger sympathy 
and keener love of nature than Mr. Blomfield anywhere shows, 
says: “A garden is first and last a place for flowers; but, 
treading in the old masters’ footsteps, I would devote a certain 
part of even a small garden to Nature’s own wild self and the 
loveliness of weed life.” 

But as we have said, both these books, while covering much 
the same ground, are admirable supplements one of the other. 
Their doctrine is one which has needed sadly to be preached, 
and they should have strong influence both in this country and in 
England in bringing back what is best in the old methods. As 
Bedding so well says in his Preface: “ Because the old gardens 
are what they are, beautiful yesterday, beautiful to-day, and beauti¬ 
ful always, we do well to turn to them, not to copy their exact lines, 
not to limit ourselves to the range of their ornament and effects, 
but to glean hints for our garden enterprise to-day, to think of 
their spirit, to gain impulsion from them.” VVe commend these 
books especially to architects, who, we believe, more than any one 
else, have it in their power to lead a successful revival of the old 
art of garden design, which is, as Mr. Blomfield well says, “but an 
extension of the principles of design which govern the house to 
the grounds which surround it.” Both books are delightful reading 
to any lover of beauty, who will revel in the old arbors and yew 
walks, the long vistas and fountains, the quaint alleys and the 
box-bordered beds full of old-time flowers, — roses, hollyhocks, 
bachelor’s buttons, gillyflowers, marigolds, love-in-a-mist, and a 
host of other old favorites, whose very names are redolent with a 
quaint sweetness. It fills us with a longing to reproduce these 


things for ourselves as we accept Bedding’s invitation to “ turn in 
from the dusty high-road and noise of practical things, descend 
the octagonal steps, cross the green court, bright with great urns 
of flowers, that fronts the house, pass under the arched doorway 
in the high enclosing wall, with its gates traceried with rival 
wreaths of beaten iron and clambering .sprays of jasmine and 
rose, and, from the vantage ground of the terrace platform where 
we stand, behold an art-enchanted world, where the alleys with 
their giddy cunning, their gentle gloom, their cross lights and 
dappled shadows of waving boughs, make parts of a fantasy; 
where the flowers smile out of dainty beds in the sunny ecstasy 
of sweet madness; where the air is flooded with fragrance and 
the mixed music of trembling leaves, falling water, singing birds, 
and the drowsy hum of innumerable insects’ wings.” 

H. L. w. 


L’ARCHITECTURE DE LA RENAISSANCE. Par L^on Paliistre. Biblio- 

th^jqiie de TEnseignement des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Librairies-Imprimeries 

R6unies, 1892. 

This, the latest of the series, is quite equal to any of the thirty- 
four or thirty-six volumes on the history of the fine and industrial 
arts already published, and of which the earlier ones have been 
through two editions, undertaken under the patronage of the 
French government, and honored by the Prix Montyon of the 
French Academy and the Prix Bordin of the Academy of Fine 
Arts. These works, and particularly those on archaeology and 
architecture, form a collection of a most convenient and concise 
text and reference books for the use of students, giving the latest 
researches in these fields, and being the productions of men who 
have distinguished themselves in practice of the arts as well as in 
study of their history. 

The aim has been to present a series of comprehensive hand¬ 
books, and this limitation of size, together with the vast numbers, 
of examples that present themselv^es, reduces the consideration of 
minor monuments to a citation of date and architect and of 
noticeable points. PZspecially is this so with M. Palustre’s “ L’Ar- 
chitecture de la Renaissance,” where the long-acting and varied 
causes, the preservation of buildings and documents, greater than 
in any preceding period, and the importance of the personal 
factor in the buildings, give to the historian such voluminous data 
to be considered, that it is a difficult task to give each its pro¬ 
portionate mention. Bearing this in mind, we may give to 
M. Palustrc the credit of having produced a well-considered book 
on a difficult subject; for though it would have perhaps made a 
book more interesting to the general reader if he had confined 
himself to the more important buildings and architects, yet while 
mentioning, with some few exceptions, the Renaissance buildings 
and principal architects of France and Italy, to which three fourths 
of the book are devoted, he has succeeded in giving an accurate 
and well-written survey of the period. 

There is — a national rather than a personal fault — a disposi¬ 
tion to refer too much to the French development of the Renais¬ 
sance. Great as this development was, and far-reaching as was 
its influence, and beautiful as were the buildings it produced, it 
was not until it might be questioned whether the style was still 
of the Renaissance, properly so called, that France took the lead 
she has still maintained. Yet this disposition has led M. Palustre 
to give us so complete a list of French chateaux and civil build¬ 
ings, that we may well pardon the natural vanity that influenced him. 

The cuts, taken for the greater part from other works, are 
small, and generally do not do justice to the buildings they 
illustrate. They are not too carefully chosen, and the great 
number of them leads one to ask why some few rather important 
ones were omitted. An excellent index and table of reference 
add greatly to the convenience, of the book, and the plan followed 
of heading chapters with the titles of authorities, enables the 
reader to readily find more extended information if he so wishes, 
or to look up statements that seem doubtful. 


Current Magazines. 

AMERICAN. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 

It would be rather late in the day to criticise Halsey Wood’s 
design for the New York Cathedral in the number for March 19. 
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In this number is one of D. A. Gregg’s superb and masterly 
drawings of French chateaux, the beautiful and little known 
Martainville, really one of the noblest of them all. The design 
for the Postal Telegraph Cable Company’s building is hardly 
architectural enough to demand comment. 

The lack of conviction on the part of architects in this country 
is amply proved by the manner in which they obediently turn and 
follow each new prophet. Just at present the results are far more 
satisfactory than they were a few years ago during the Romanesque 
craze which is working off now towards the West. In the Arc/ii- 
tect for May 7 are two examples of the most intelligent following 
of the new leaders, — William Schickel’s Catholic Club and John 
Scott’s Pingree Building. The former is a really unusually good 
piece of delicate and sensitive work, suggestive of its models 
rather in feeling than in detail. Had the columns in the arcade 
been equally spaced in each opening, instead of being coupled, 
the effect might have been better. This is a minor detail, how¬ 
ever, and the result as a whole is so good that adverse criticism is 
ungracious. The other building is a trifle too suggestive of 
McKim, Mead & White to be entirely praiseworthy, but it is at 
least quiet and unoffending, and this can hardly be said of most 
recent commercial architecture. That the patronage of the in¬ 
competent is sure to bring reproach upon this new style may be 
taken for granted, but that the results will ever equal or rival the 
performances of the followers of the late Mr. Richardson is out of 
the question. In the present instance, authority lies at the base 
of the style, and it seems impossible for its followers, however dar¬ 
ing and ambitious, to go very far wrong. 

The sketches by the American Architect travelling scholar, 
May 21, are well chosen as usual and drawn with delicacy and 
appreciation. The view of The Century Club house published 
in this number shows the extraordinarily beautiful main entrance 
of this, which may easily be called one of the best buildings that 
McKim, Mead & White have ever designed. It is a monument 
of exquisite feeling and architectural refinement. 

It is surprising that Halsey W"ood should allow the reproduc¬ 
tion of his designs for the Carnegie Library, which can only be 
called architectural anomalies. In comparison with those designs, 
that of W. E. Grimwalt seems reserved and commendable. It is 
unfortunate that the plan is no better, for the exterior has decided 
elements of excellence, although it is a trifle too picturesque, and 
smacks of the World’s Fair. 

The illustrations published May 28 are all vernacular, the 
common thing in churches, houses, and hotels, fortunately unob¬ 
jectionable in general. 


THE KNUHIT ERRANT. 

We would like to have an affection for the Knight Errant, 
of which the first number appears in so satisfactory a form, and 
with an excellent print of Luini’s La Columbine as its frontis¬ 
piece; but we cannot find it in ourselves to agree with its atti¬ 
tude. There is a prettiness about it, a gentle courtesy, and 
withal an adolescent courage that are things to be desired, and 
that cause us to ask the question, if we are getting dulled and 
perhaps phlegmatic that the scent of green fields does not make 
us have faith in our power to take cities; but on reading on a 
little we find that our cynicism is as nothing compared with the 
humor of the “Errant Knight”; that our criticism is as stubble 
beside this leafy wealth of statement. Upon one page we are 
told that “ not only beauty in art, but beauty in thought and 
motive, beauty in life and death, has become but a memory and a 
reproach ”; on another, that “ no op.e can but admit that the 
state of art and morals at the present moment is at one of the 
lowest ebbs in the history of all time.” “ These be parlous 
words.” Yet this is the century of the emancipation of states, of 
the Red Cross, and of arbitrative Congresses, and we had thought 
the century of music. We are optimistic, perhaps, but we feel 
that the world is not such a bad world, and that it is developing 
along some rather new roads, perhaps with a puzzling rapidity, 
that in so doing it is neglecting some of the things for which it 
will be sorry by and by, is sorry now at times, and that art is one 
of them. Not that art is forgotten, but it is no longer as concen¬ 
tred as it was, and, with the general rush of numerous desires, 
does not always receive the intense homage which alone nourishes 
it. That we should recognize this, and should steadily insist on 


the priceless flame which we foster, is nothing more nor less to 
an artist than everyday duty. It does not require words, except 
they be simple and spoken for sympathy, or to explain a position 
not always too well understood, or to express a distinct opinion 
as to merit, based on something more than emotion, though not 
ignoring it; but it is as well to recognize that the tendency of 
mankind’s desire is usually healthy, if not always aesthetic, and 
that the advent of art will be through the portals of utility, not 
over the ruins of vulgarity. The Knight Errant seems rather an 
aesthetic anarchist, and as such must be taken with an allowance 
for exaggeration. 


ENGLISH. 

THE HIILDER. 

John Begg’s design for a chapter house, published April 16. 
is brilliant, original, encouraging; encouraging since it shows the 
actual vitality that exists in the movement that may with a certain 
justice be called “Gothic Renaissance.” It is directly in the line 
of the best work of such men as Sedding, Wilson, Belcher, and 
Stokes, and sho-ws how clearly certain men have apprehended not 
only the nature of Gothic but its destiny as well. They are show¬ 
ing that the scholarly work of Street and Scott is to be super¬ 
seded by something more vital, more progressive, more represent¬ 
ative of the best that is in the century. In the present case the 
idea of the subject has been grasped logically and clearly, and 
worked out with a degree of freedom in details together with a 
faithfulness to original Gothic principles, which is very unusual 
and very encouraging. 

James Brooks’s drawings of St. John’s Baptist Church, April 23, 
are examples of that sincere, but affected school of ecclesiastical 
architecture which, let us hope, is to be superseded by the move¬ 
ment of the “ Gothic Renaissance.” Archieologically the work 
is good, but it has no life, and no contemporary application, with 
its self-imposed limitations and affected archaism. John Shewell 
Corder’s measured drawings of the porch of Lavenham Guildhall 
are valuable records of a most beautiful piece of ancient timber- 
work. The three wall-paper designs are unusually good, particu¬ 
larly that of Walter Crane. 

T. G. Jackson stands in certain respects with the men who are 
working out a new phase of Gothic ; and his design for the cloisters 
and chapel of St. Peter’s College, April 30, while a little hard and 
formal in detail, is, nevertheless, worthy to rank with the new work. 
The design for the Melbourne Houses of Parliament is a \’er>' 
shocking example of the vernacular of the colonics. 

The drawing of Llandaff Cathedral, May 7, by Mallows, is by 
no means equal to most of his work, which is usually brilliantly 
good. Frederick Walters’s drawing for a monumental tomb is 
scholarly and faithful to precedent. Fhe German angels are 
rather inharmonious and have nothing to do with the rest of the 
design, and why the effigy of the “ Late Mrs. Rowley ” should be 
vested in a cope is something of a mystery. 

F. H. Tulloch’s design for the Bury Municipal Buildings, May 
14, is not very laudable; it is an inorganic jumble of conflicting 
ideas, many being good in themselves, but unfortunate in combi¬ 
nation. James Brooks’s design for the Tonbridge .School Chapel 
is rather lacking in inspiration, in personality; and the same can 
be said of W. Samuel Weatherley’s study for the new reredos of 
St. Botolph’s, Boston. A. K. Street’s design for a mantel for the 
convent of St. Margaret is shockingly bad, seemingly without 
excuse. On the other hand his sketch for a memorial to Queen 
Mary I. is delicate and original. 

The number for May 21 is devoted largely to illustrating E. 
W. Mountford’s designs for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings. 
Although thoroughly Victorian in style, they hav'e certain elements 
of dignity and strength which are usually wanting to this nine¬ 
teenth-century style. 

The illustrations published May 28 are not very interesting. 
J. M. Brydon’s design for the Bath Municipal Buildings is an 
example of good Georgian classic. 

The cathedral illustrated June 4 is Christ Church, Oxford, and 
the drawings, by Roland W. Paul, vary from very poor indeed — 
for example, the exterior sketch — to extremely good. The 
pencil drawings of the interior are very sensitive and delicate. It 
is unfortunate that no drawing is given of the clioir ceiling, prob- 
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ably the most beautiful piece of fan vaulting in the world, and 
almost the last of the style which in a few years was to be 
crushed into extinction. 


THE HITLDING NEWS. 

The number for April 8 calls for no special comment. In 
April I 5 is published a design for the Glasgow Art Galleries by 
John W. Simpson and E. J. Milner Allen, which shows very well 
the qualities of complexity, elaboration, and the multiplication of 
parts on which the Victorian style depends for its effect. But 
however lacking in simplicity, in dignity, and in composition this 
style may be, it must, nevertheless, be acknowledged that it is an 
actual and contemporary style, as characteristic of this century as 
perpendicular was of the fifteenth century. For this reason it is 
greatly to be preferred to the chaotic archaism rampant some 
score of years ago. Representative of the century it certainly is, 
as well in its defects and its limitations as in its virtues. This 
design is also illustrated in the number for April 22, where it 
shows up to advantage in conjunction with Sidney R. J. Smith’s 
prosaic and vernacular design for the proposed British Gallery. 

Three more designs in the Glasgow Art Galleries competition 
are published April 29, that of Malcom, Stark & Rowntree being 
scholastic classic without great originality or nationality, the 
regular classic of the schools. The design submitted by Tread¬ 
well & Martin is sufficiently original and not without interest, 
although the arti.stic or utilitarian excuse for the four great keeps 
at the corners is hardly apparent. 

Alfred Waterhouse’s design for the Yorkshire College Hall, 
Leeds, May 6, is of a coarse and lifeless Gothic vernacular, lack¬ 
ing vitality as well as erudition; the Gothic of 1870. The 
design for the Grafton Galleries, by J. T. Wimperts & Arber, is 
good; thoroughly in harmony with its Bond street surroundings. 

A. E. Street’s new wing for S. Agnes’ School is hard and poor in 
detail. 

The selected design for the Bury Municipal Buildings, by A. 
N. Bromley, May 13, is Victorian at its vei*)^ worst; illogical, 
unconstructional, and chaotic ; both careless in composition, and 
vulgar in detail. The interior of the church of St. Michael and 
All Angels, Newcastle on Tyne, by Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, is 
hard and repellent in its nature, the dead bones of Gothic with¬ 
out its living spirit. 

The view of “ Wern,” North Wales, May 20, with additions by 
Douglas & Fordham, shows a piece of noble old English work 
sympathetically continued. 

The competitive designs for Christ Church Cathedral, Victoria, 

B. C.,will be mentioned in our next number, when the competition 
as a whole will be considered. 


THE ARCHITECT. 

Two sketches, one of S. Salvi, Albi, the other of S. Austre- 
moine, Issoire, by J. A. Slater, in the number for April 8, are 
admirable, being exceedingly delicate, .sensitive, and appreciative. 
Compare with them the sketch by Prout, which is false and gross 
in every detail. In this same number are reproductions of certain 
designs for the Oxford Municipal Buildings, which show how 
completely English architects could misunderstand their oppor¬ 
tunity in an instance of this nature. Few of the designs submitted 
show any marked appreciation of the conditions. The same is 
true of the other designs published April 15, examples of poverty- 
stricken Victorian, wire-drawn and mechanical. The design for 
a Presbyterian church in the same number is an example of the 
dullest phase of non-conformist architecture in the United King¬ 
dom. The best thing published April 22 is J. A. Slater’s sketch 
of the beautiful pulpit in the cathedral of Ravello. In the 
number for April 29 the sketch of the proposed public baths to 
be built in Naples does not encourage one to anticipate any 
brilliant addition to the famous ‘‘ Marina.” It indicates only the 
commonest kind of Italian vernacular, the only merit of which is 
its comparative harmlessness. The measured drawings of George 
Heriot’s Hospital, by R. Shekleton Balfour, begun in this number, 
are continued into that for May 6. They are competent and 
satisfactory, and show admirably the dignity and individuality of 
this noble old example of early English Renaissance. 

Of the modern English architects who can build domestic 
work with something of the life and spirit of the sixteenth century. 


P 2 rnest George and Peto stand easily first. Without affectation, 
never unjustifiably archaeological, their houses are eminently 
domestic and liv able, designed with a simplicity and straightforward¬ 
ness that are worthy of all admiration. The An /n/trl for May 13 
is devoted entirely to their work, and the showing is most credit¬ 
able. Entirely modern, this work yet has the very vitality and 
spirit that gradually died out of architecture during the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

The number for May 20 contains nothing of interest. E. J. 
May’s house at Hampstead, May 27, is more than good; individ¬ 
ual, without being misguided. In composition it is particularly 
worthy of notice. The design for a “ House in Connecticut ” is 
by no means as good, being full of queer suggestions of half a 
dozen American dialects. 

The drawings of Heriot’s Hospital are continued in the 
number for June 3, and complete a scries of unusually valuable 
documents. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

‘‘ A Church Design ” (April i 5) is well studied and effective. 
The composition is rather commonplace, but the different parts 
are original and excellent. The architect is 1 C. B. Lamb. Douglas 
& Fordham’s design for the Young Men’s Institute, Tamworth, 
is thoroughly admirable, a most competent restoration of seven¬ 
teenth-century street architecture ; the delicate window tracery is 
particularly successful. 

The designs for the Glasgow Art Gallery, which are published 
April 22, are considered elsewhere. The drawings are con¬ 
tinued April 29. 

Douglas & P'ordham’s “ Bolehall Manor House” (May 6 ) 
is not entirely successful: the blemishes of Elizabethan are repro¬ 
duced as well as its virtues; the corbelling of the gable angles 
and the window ornamentation are particularly to be deplored. 

There is nothing in the number for May 13 that calls for 
notice, except a particularly delicate and well-designed altar 
cross by F. Wilson. In the number for May 20 are two extremely 
good bits of domestic architecture, by John Belcher and lamest 
George and Peto; the latter, being Percy Macquoid’s house and 
studio, is a faultless piece of design. 

There is nothing of moment in the number for May 27. 

In the “ Academy News ” of May 3 is a small sketch of 
Halsey Ricardo’s design for the O.xford Municipal Buildings which 
indicates a work of imaginary and defiant originality. It is a vast 
relief, in its daring and individuality, from the general run of the 
stupid designs submitted in the competition. We shall watch for 
the publication of this particular drawing itself, and reserve final 
comment until it appears. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

EA SEMAINE DE.S GONSTRUCTEURS. 

The Semainc of April 30 has a plate of two perspectives of 
American country houses, and plans from the “ National Archi¬ 
tects’ Union” of Philadelphia of two other houses, and devotes 
some four columns to comments. It is unfortunate that the per¬ 
spectives and plans bear no relation to each other, and still more 
that there is no mention made of the perspectives except in a 
foot-note, while the plans are analyzed carefully. The per¬ 
spectives are not of equal merit, that by G. Howard Chamber¬ 
lin having simple masses and good proportions, although the use 
of gambrel and pitched gables of nearly the same proportion on 
one building is never perfectly satisfactory, while that by Mr. 
Thompson is clumsy and poorly massed. The plans have the 
usual characteristics of all plans made by so-called “ Architects’ 
Unions ”; all sorts of small economies destroying the proportions 
of rooms, rounded corners and cramped passageways, and a 
general plan profile which announces the improbability of even a 
passable exterior being evolved from such a heterogeneous collec¬ 
tion of forms. 

It is a matter of surprise that recently both English and 
French architectural critics have chosen this type of work as 
typically American, and yet we are certain that if we should 
choose the work of a RamsgAte cottage builder or a projector of 
Trouville or Etretat villas as being typical of their respective 
countries, we should be considered unjust. The Semainc has the 
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excuse of being deceived by the sounding title of the “ National 
Architects’ Union of Philadelphia.” It is one of the rudimentary 
principles of all good planning, that masses should be on axes, 
that unnecessary projections are so many excrescences difficult to 
be dealt with, that lengths of wall have relative proportions as 
well as heights of wall; and we confess ourselves somewhat 
puzzled that the Scviaine, which represents the opinions of trained 
men, not of experimenters, should commend even slightly the 
plans it publishes. It is true, it gives honorable mention to wall 
spaces, windows, and closets more than to disposition of rooms, 
and it is possible that the kindly interest that the French archi¬ 
tect has in the American may have tempered the criticism ; but we 
contend that the plans given are not of types “ Ics plus courafits” 
in architects’ offices, and also that they cannot be well built for 
the money stated, nor that they can be built in three months. 
The Scmaine says justly that the general effect of American 
houses has too much movement in it, and that the colors used 
are often crude. 

The Convent de I’Assomption at Passy, by MM. Rev^oil & 
Morel, is dull and ordinary. 


WIENER BAUINDUSTRIE ZEITUNG. 

Of the illustrations given in the number for April 7, the best 
of which are of classic Renaissance style, some are hardly worth 
criticism, and none rise above that respectable mediocrity which 
generally characterizes the best Austrian, the best German, 
w^ork. The poorest designs in this number are, be it said, 
German, not Austrian. 

The house of the architect Herr Kricka at Kolin is studied 
pretty closely after the Palazzo Vendramin Calergi in Venice, and 
is hurt by most of the changes that have been made. The exist¬ 
ence of the shops in the ground story is an incongruous blemish, 
and the idea of stores under a dwelling in no way connected with 
them is unpleasant to American taste. One wonders how it 
happens that an architect, successful enough to afford such a 
sumptuous residence, could be willing to mar his own house by 
devoting the first story to commercial purposes. 

We are sorry to see that the fine old church of St. Sebald in 
Nuremberg is undergoing “ a most thorough and careful restora¬ 
tion.” Nuremberg, alas! is gradually losing its peculiar charm; 
the picturesque old walls of the city itself are already taken down 
in places, and now another large piece in the neighborhood of 
the railroad station is being removed to enlarge the thoroughfare. 
It looks as if commercialism and “progre.ss” would soon leave 
little of interest in this hitherto unique and beautiful old town. 


ARCHITERTUNISCHE RUNDSCHAU. 

The sixth issue of the year contains little that is of interest, 
except the plans. Most of the designs are utterly wanting in 
artistic quality. The villa at Kirchberg is not unlike an American 
country house in general scheme; but the design is as bad as the 
worst produced by our commercial designers, who sell their plans 
at so much a set, and whom no one regards as architects. The 
plans of the concert hall of the Liedertafel at Mainz are interest¬ 
ing, but the fagade, while good in general scheme, is utterly 
vulgar in the carrying out, badly proportioned and ugly and 
coarse in detail. The villa at Abbazia is a poor and uninteresting 
attempt at early Italian Renaissance. An exception to the mediocre 
quality of the designs in this number is formed by the late Otto 
Heser’s riding school of Jacques Shar\^el at V^ienna, but even this is 
inferior to the design by the same architect which appeared in 
the Wiener Bauindustrie Zeitung of March 10, and which we 
noticed at the time. There is also a bad drawing of Jdrg Syrlin’s 
well at Ulm. Though not one of this artist’s best works, it is 
certainly worthy of better draughtsmanship, and need not have 
been disfigured by the vulgar mermaid sprawling ridiculously in 
the foreground. 

The seventh number of the Rundsehau is equally poor, and is 
only redeemed from worse than worthlessness by the fairly good 
design in thirteenth-century French Gothic by Professor Hubert 
Stier, of Hanover, which received one of the second prizes for the 
Rathaus at Dortmund. These numbers of the Rundsehan certainly 
do not tend to increase our respect, which we confess was never 
great, for current German architecture. 


Plates. 

Plate XLII. — Elf.vation of the Municipal Building, Piacenza, 
Italy. Envoi Drawing, Rotch Travelling Scholarship, 1891. — By 
A. IV. Lord. — This very effective and, on the whole, excellent drawing of 
Mr. Lord's is one of the envois sent by him from Europe while holder of the 
Rotch Travelling Scholarship. By vote of the committee having the scholar¬ 
ship in charge, these envois will be published in the pages of the Review', so as 
to form ultimately a complete record of the scholarship. The subject of this 
drawing, the Palazzo Comunale at Piacenza, is among the most interesting of 
mediceval civic buildings in Italy. Burckhardt speaks of it as “one of the 
earliest buildings in which the self-consciousness of the free towns expressed 
itself in a thoroughly majestic and monumental manner.” 

The arcade in the lower story consists of two-centred pointed arches of simple 
section resting on rectangular piers of marble. The whole lower story is 
marble, while the superstructure is of brick. The colonnettes of the windows 
are of marble. Noticeable are the diaper patterns in the tympana of the great 
window arches, of varied design, effective, and produced by very simple means. 
The building dates from early in the thirteenth century. As reproduced Mr. 
Lord’s drawing gives the impression that the cornice is of stone, whereas it is of 
brick like the rest of the upper part of the building. The rendering of the upper 
part especially is too sketchy for a drawing of the importance of a scholarship 
envoi, and it is to be regretted that something of clearness seems to have been 
sacrificed to the desire to make an effective draw'ing. The first object of a 
measured rendu should be to relate clearly, unmistakably, and accurately all 
the facts of the building. Everything should bend to this aim, which alone 
can give such a drawing its value. Only secondarily should it be an effective 
piece of draughtsmanship. Our students have yet to produce anything fully 
equal to the envois of the French students or the work done for the Bureau des 
Monuments Historiques. Not that our men are less able, but to accomplish 
the results produced by the French draughtsmen it will be necessary to get rid 
of some of our American impatience and anxiety to find short cuts to success. 


Plate XLIII. — Design for an Opera House. Thesis Df-sign, Depart¬ 
ment of Architecture, Massachusp:tts Institute f)F Technology. — By 
y. F. Vining. 1892. — Mr. Vining’s design is a good school design, with a 
well-schemed and carefully worked-out plan. There is an unfortunate appear¬ 
ance of top-heaviness to the facade not wholly due to the rendering, but in part 
to the dropping of the window arches in the intercolumniations below the level 
of the caps, carrying the line of the caps through as a band. This treatment 
may be effective in some places, but certainly is unfortunate here. The design 
might be improved by a treatment of the pavilions which should detach them 
more from the rest of the fagade.. 


Plates XLIV., XLV., XLVII., XLVIIL, and XLIX. — Illustrations to 
Article on Wenlock Priory. — By H. iMngford IVarren. —These plates 
show the existing details and Mr. Warren's restoration of lavabo, and com¬ 
parisons with other lavabos elsewhere. 


Plate XLVI. — Quarter Scale Elevation of Bell Telephone Build¬ 
ing, Boston. — Messrs. Fehnier Page, Architects. —This plate is a reduc¬ 
tion from the architect's quarter-scale working drawing. The building is of 
buff-colored mottled brick with brownstone basement and trimmings. The 
design, as a whole, is dignified and straightforward, well proportioned and 
simple, and the general effect is .satisfying, in spite of a certain want of just 
proportion and refined feeling in the conception and treatment of the detail. 
The profiling of the mouldings, especially, seems to us meagre and unstudied, 
and there is a want of emphasis to the main lines of the building which might 
easily have been gained by recessing still further the screen wall of the 
windows, and giving greater prominence to the piers. The design, we think, 
would have gained by omitting the small arches over the side bays in the top 
story, which would have given greater emphasis to the central motif, and 
obviated the somewhat unpleasant contrast in the sizes of the arches. In spite 
of these defects, however, the building remains among the most satisfactory 
of Boston office buildings. 


CORRKU'rioN. 

In the last number of the Rkview the Horticultural Building 
was inadvertently accredited with the entrance of the Transporta¬ 
tion Building. This regrettable error should have been corrected 
before going to press, but was overlooked. The entrance criticised 
was that of the Transportation Building, as the context shows. 
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Styles and Modern Architecture. 


When an intelligent student, having had no previous practical 
experience in an active office, graduates from a well-equipped and 
well-regulated school of architecture, if he has made a proper 
use of his opportunities with books and practice, he discovers 
on comparing the condition of his mind when he began his studies 
with that when he completed them, that he has gained, in some 
respects, not all that he expected, and in others, much more. 
On the whole, the result of his self-examination is a surprise. 

It has been often observ^ed that an ingenuous and open mind 
obtains with such an experience most of the advantages of a 
liberal education. His curriculum has included no Latin or 
Greek, and perhaps only a reading acquaintance with French, no 
course of general history or literature, and indeed none of the 
studies which we are accustomed to consider necessary to the 
equipment of a man of culture; yet, in his knowledge of the 
growth and true meaning of civilization and the philosophy of 
history, in the refinement and acuteness of his mind, in the fas¬ 
tidious delicacy of his perceptions, in the enlargement of his 
vision, and in the general discipline of his faculties, his friends 
perceive that he has acquired nearly all that can be acquired by 
following the more conventional and approved collegiate courses, 
and, indeed, something more. 

The student, if he has been properly trained, has learned.the 
processes by which the liistoric styles were slowly developed 
from their rude but poetic stages of archaism to the. highest 
perfection of civilization; he has seen how certain types 
of form have become fixed in the human mind, and how, 
by contact with various races and under various political and 
religious conditions, these types have taken upon themselves 
various characteristics having evident relation to the spirit or 
genius of the people and the time. He has seen the early Greeks 
borrowing their first architectural forms from the Egyptians 
through their colonies in the delta of the Nile, and he has 
observed the reciprocal influence exercised by the quick-witted 
Greeks on the temples and palaces of the Ptolemies; he has 
seen the most venerable sacerdotal traditions, having their 
roots in the immemorial past far beyond the reach of recorded 
history, yielding to the genius of a race of predatory barbarians 
from the islands of the ^Egean; he has seen the growth of Greek 
art, setting forth in the language of beautiful form the develop¬ 
ment of the most marvellous civilization in history; he has seen 
its perfection and its interruption by the conquest of the Romans; 
he has studied the history of Rome by its monuments, set up in 
every quarter of the Old World like the standards of conquerors, 
dominating and immutable, and has followed it to its decline and 
fall in the villas of the later emperors; he has learned by the 
same record in brick and marble the changes that came over the 


Roman spirit at Byzantium; how the genius of the Greek had its 
turn of triumph over the Roman, made a new civilization under 
the impulse of a new religion, and built the dome of St. Sophia; 
in the basilicas of Ravenna and Venice he has read how this new 
civilization turned to the West, and out of the ruins of pagan splen¬ 
dor developed new and prolific forms of vital beauty; how this 
Christian impulse travelled far and wide, creating the Romanesque 
of Milan, Perigeux, Caen, Peterborough, varying with the varying 
conditions of the races; how on the Isle de France the veritable 
mediaeval spirit, breaking away from the cloisters of the monks 
and from the bonds of feudalism, began a new exposition of 
the power of the human mind, and created in two centuries, in 
the succession of the cathedrals, monuments of the new liberties 
of the cities; how this marvellous demonstration finally expired 
in splendor, and was in its turn replaced by the new birth of 
civilization, by the revival of learning, by the advent of the 
modern spirit, by the rediscovery of the world and man, as 
Michelet calls it, all pictured in the palaces and churches of the 
Renaissance; how every nation and every reign gave to the 
formulas of the classic orders, which they borrowed from Italy, a 
new aspect in close sympathy with the spirit of place and time, 
assuming one general character of forms in Italy, one in France, 
one in Spain, one in England, one in Germany, each quickly re¬ 
flecting the growth, character, and feeling of people and courts, 
every sovereign leaving upon these formulas a record of his reign. 
He has discovered, in short, that he has studied history from a 
new standpoint, as yet unattained by the historians. He has 
obtained, through his technical observation of the growth of styles, 
an insight into the sources of history denied to those who have 
obtained their knowledge from literature. He has a wider and 
more unprejudiced view of the growth of civilization, — a view 
unimpeded by the personal equation of historians, by their false 
deductions and literary moods; a view undazzled by personali¬ 
ties, and undisturbed by the immaterial accidents and incidents of 
the foreground. It has been his privilege to see the story of the 
development of the human mind under various conditions, written 
in large characters on the historic monuments, whose inner mean¬ 
ings have unconsciously been opened to him, while he was study¬ 
ing their masks of form, formulating their proportions, and sat¬ 
urating himself with their spirit. He thought he was merely 
learning the value of lines, colors, and combinations of beautiful 
or effective detail, when he was also familiarizing himself with the 
distinctive attitudes of the human mind which gave birth to them. 
When he was discovering for himself the characteristics of the 
orders and ornaments of Francis I. and Louis XV., of the Tudors 
and the Stuarts, he was also unconsciously learning the true spirit 
of each reign, and all the really essential points in their history. 
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While he was studying the details of the vast fagade of Notre 
Dame of Paris, he was becoming more familiar with the spirit of 
medieval history than the students of Guizot or Montalembert. 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, the only man who has ever written history 
from an architect’s point of view, presents, in his “ Dictionnaire 
Raissone” (articles “Cathedral” and “ Monastic Architecture ”) 
a clearer exposition of the mediaeval story than any who hav^e 
given us merely literary expositions of the same theme, without a 
knowledge of the monuments, which are infallible guides to truth. 

This is what is meant when it is said that an exhaustive study 
of the historic styles is a liberal education, a discipline and refine¬ 
ment of the intellectual faculties, which is often seen reflected in 
the bearing and general tone of the student. “ The conscientious 
practice of any fine art,” says Mr. John Addington Symonds, 
“ directs a man of ordinary talent on the path of real culture.” 

But it should not be forgotten that, if the effect of this educa¬ 
tion of mind and hand is to make him a pedant, a precisian, a 
doctrinaire, an archaeologist, it fails in its primary object. For 
an archaeologist is not an architect. An archaeological architect 
is a guardian of formulas ; he stands isolated from his time, and has 
no function in advancing contemporary art. A school-project of 
a mausoleum in Roman Doric, of the house of an artist in the 
Renaissance of Vignola, of a triumphal bridge, of which the 
greatest virtue in the mind of the instructor is very properly its 
indication of the student’s intelligent fidelity to ancient types, or 
even of a tomb or kiosk after the manner of the Caliphs, in 
which romantic imagination must be justified by technical loyalty 
to precedent, these are excellent means of discipline; they should 
be mastered by the student, but if they master him and if, in 
practice, he does not dare to get away from the letter of these 
instructions, he is lost. 

But the immediate purpose of his exercise in the historic style 
has been not only in a general way to correct his taste, to 
sharpen his critical faculties, to teach him to respect the works of 
the past, and to make his hand the obedient servant of his trained 
intelligence, but to furnish him with a large vocabulary of conven¬ 
tional forms, to be used, not for their own sakes in quotations and 
imitations, in revivals and restorations, but, in subordination to the 
requirements and exactions of the practice of modern building, to 
express ideas of modern structure with the restrained freedom of 
a scholar and not with the license of ignorance. “ I will walk at 
liberty,” says the Psalmist, “ for I seek thy commandments.” 

The pride of knowledge, which is the comforting and reassur¬ 
ing possession of every graduate of a college or of an architec¬ 
tural school, receives a severe and sometimes a dispiriting check 
when it comes in contact with the world, which demands that 
such knowledge must be adjusted to its wants. The architectural 
graduate, on entering an active office, speedily discovers that 
prosaic considerations of structure, of economy, of business, of 
convenience, of mechanical exactness, of adjustment of means to 
practical ends, seem not only to disregard, but even to insult his 
school knowledge. There appears at first sight to be but little 
use for the precepts and formulas which he has with so much 
pains acquired. Practice appears to have no respect for the 
doctrines of Vitruvius and Palladio, and demands of him sacrifices 
of theory which fill him with consternation. The fundamental 
conditions imposed upon him in the designing of a dwelling, of a 
commercial building, of a church, of a town hall, of a hotel, are 
essentially different from and more exacting than those upon 
which his classic school-projects were based. 

The indispensable steel beam by w^hich, in most mercantile 
buildings, he must cover the open voids of his first story and 
support the massive superstructure; the slender iron shafts by 
which he is constrained to uphold the great piers of his frontage; 
the fireproof envelope of his steel frame w^hich reduces the 


masses of his masonry and enlarges his openings,— these and 
innumerable other considerations of structure, convenience, and 
economy seem to set at defiance those “ statics of the eye,” as 
Viollet-le-Duc calls them, which have grown gradually out of 
the necessities of masonry construction, as practised before the 
application of modern science to construction, and as exhibited 
in the works of all the great architects of history. 

Thus it seems impossible at first to reconcile theory and 
practice; but in considering the question what is meant by the 
preservation of the integrity of styles, we may be able to justify 
our methods of education and to define the correct relations of 
the historic styles to modern architecture. 

In order to accommodate those conditions of living which 
must be met by some form of shelter, the various nations of the 
earth, starting from necessity, constructed buildings out of the 
most accessible materials, and combined these materials in the 
most convenient, unaflfected, and economical manner. With the 
growth of civilization and the increasing complexity of require¬ 
ments to be met by buildings, these original types experienced an 
enlargement, and in this process the forms originally imposed 
upon the primitive structure by convenience and necessity grad¬ 
ually became co-ordinate in a definite system. The instinct of 
mankind is to build beautifully and to ornament construction. 
The element of art was thus introduced, and the primitive types 
began to assume grace of proportion and detail, this grace taking 
its distinctive character from the innate genius of the people. 
These decorative forms soon became conventional by usage, and, 
w'ith the increase of wealth, became richer and more complex, 
without, however, losing sight of the primitive type. The genius 
or spirit of the people thus became symbolized in their archi¬ 
tecture, which, by a series of experiments, developed on certain 
defined lines, grew tow^ards a perfection exactly indicating and 
ministering to the increasing prosperity of the race, and an historic 
style of architecture was at length established, different in gen¬ 
eral character and in detail from that of other nations, who, 
starting from different types, under different natural conditions, 
with a different spirit in each case, developed in different 
directions. 

Now" these various harmonious co-ordinations of conv^entional 
details, which constitute the historic styles, are all readily acces¬ 
sible to us in books, prints, and photographs; they can be 
studied, committed to memory, and assimilated. But when these 
styles are repeated, or imitated and forced into the service of 
modern work, under a natural impulse to preserve and perpetuate 
certain beautiful or interesting effects, modern architecture is not 
advanced a single step. The architect, in quoting these ancient 
formulas with pedantic exactness, is doing homage to the past, 
but doing no service to the present. His work is unintelligible to 
the public; he speaks in a foreign tongue; and from the point of 
view of art, the highest praise that can be awarded to him is that 
he is correct in his quotation. He is feigning impressions which 
he does not feel; he is posing in a masquerade. The more exact 
and learned is his quotation of forms, the greater is the ana¬ 
chronism. His Venetian Gothic or Renaissance, his Palladian 
classic, his mediaeval English or French, his Northern or South¬ 
ern Romanesque, precisely recalling in detail and general pro¬ 
portion the original monument which has appealed to his poetic 
sense, if built upon our city highways, is exotic, not only in form 
but in sentiment; its associations, whether social or political, 
belong to another civilization and another habit of thought; its 
ornaments are inspired by purposes and emotions with which our 
public can have no possible sympathy; its forms of doors and 
windows, base and cornice, are, in our effort to repeat their beau¬ 
tiful lines, rendered in a material for which they were not invented, 
and adjusted to a construction which they do not express. 
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In adapting the classic formulas to modern uses, however, it 
will be hereafter set forth in these paf»ers why we must necessarily 
be restrained by traditions far ipore powerful, and by lines far 
more firmly established than those of any romantic styles. 

We have seen every architect of a great and powerful nation of 
the nineteenth century, in the midst of astounding advances in all 
the sciences, with invention and discovery changing all the aspects 
of social life, trying to think and act like the builders of the 
thirteenth century, and uniting in an endeavor to assimilate pointed 
apertures, stone tracery, cuspidations, buttresses, pinnacles, 
crockets, grouped shafts, and gargoyles to the age of steel girders, 
plate glass, electricity, and scientific sanitation ! 

In the English Gothic revival, archaeology reigned supreme 
for fifty years; architecture piously assumed stained-glass attitudes, 
and, disguised in a mask of mediaeval romance, was happy in ascetic 
exclusions, while science was building ocean steamers, inventing 
the electric telegraph and telephone, bridging the Menai Straits, 
tunnelling the Alps, and laying rails across a continent. The 
English architects of that time were very precise in the forms of 
their mouldings; they were studiously solicitous that no detail of 
the so-called Decorated or Perpendicular subdivisions of the 
style should find its way into their early English monument; there 
must be authority for every part, derived from some accepted 
work of William of Wyckham or Alan de Walsingham. They 
were, in short, engaged, with almost religious veneration, in the 
preservation of a style. They were glad to call their work by a 
strange name, “ Victorian Gothic,” thinking that while they were 
forcing their moral dogmas of art on the architecture of a museum 
of natural history, a town hall, a railway terminus, a London shop 
front, or a terrace of dwelling-houses, they were succeeding in 
adapting an old style to new conditions. They failed, because 
the art which they revived could not live and grow in the atmos¬ 
phere into which they had transplanted it with such honest and 
earnest endeavor. It was inflexible to modern civic uses, and 
their favorite dogma of truth of material could not be applied to 
sash windows, steel girders, street fronts of plate glass, fireproof 
construction of iron and terra-cotta or brick, to all the uses, in 
short, of an era of unprecedented wealth, ingenuity, and common 
sense, without an entire surrender of the Gothic formulas, and a 
complete forgetfulness of their historic and religious associations. 
A frank acceptance of modern conditions of structure, material, 
and use entirely smothered both the letter and the spirit of 
mediaevalism. The conservative energy of the English people 
prolonged the interesting experiment sufficiently to give to the 
preservation of this style a thorough and comprehensive trial, 
and when at last Mr. Norman Shaw had the courage to start his 
Dutch Reform in the revival of the brick pseudo-classic of Queen 
Anne, the profession was glad to forget its morals and its Gothic 
for the sake of a new mistress and a less strait-laced theory of 
architectural design. 

But the Gothic style had the advantage of being a system of 
interrelated forms evolved directly from a principle of construc¬ 
tion, which Mr. Charles Moore, following Viollet-le-Duc, has 
proved to be a roof vaulted with small stones, and rendered stable by 
the counter thrusts of buttresses. All the essential characteristics 
of Gothic architecture were derived directly from this funda¬ 
mental condition. The structure and the form consequently 
belong together and constitute a homogeneous system, but one 
which was proved in the fourteenth century to have exhausted its 
capacity for progression. It could not go beyond the cathedral 
of Amiens or Rheims. In these heroic monuments of decorated 
and economic construction the style was completed and perfected, 
and the efforts of the modern English architects to preserve the 
style by endeavoring to correctly repeat some of its less charac¬ 
teristic manifestations in an age when roofs are no longer vaulted 


with stone, but constructed with steel, iron, terra-cotta, sheet 
metal, and slate, when we are necessarily controlled by the in¬ 
tensely practical dictates of underwriters and building ordinances, 
when windows are no longer glazed with leaded quarries, nor 
mansions built for defence against feudal convulsions, was a 
wasteful and unprofitable error. 

On the other hand, the style (so called) of Queen Anne, 
which replaced it in England, was rather a subdivision of a style, 
a quaint and curious phase of the classic Renaissance, an expres¬ 
sion of 

The teacup times of hood and hoop. 

And when the patch was worn. 

Though it lends itself to modern uses and structure more readily 
than Gothic, it cannot aid us in the evolution of modern style, 
which is the proper function of the architect, because, in reviving 
it and adapting it, we are simply affecting to speak and talk in 
the language of Addison and Steele, instead of using that more 
copious vocabulary which has grown out of our new life and our 
larger experience. Like the Gothic, it cannot be adjusted to our 
modern uses without losing its essential characteristics, and be¬ 
coming unrecognizable as the style of Queen Anne. It becomes a 
barren hybrid. If we aim to preserve the style in its integrity, 
we are committing another anachronism. We have hardly yet 
ceased to be pleased with the novelty of the windows, which, 
with their reticulation of small panes, carrying the wall surface 
like tracery across the openings, eliminates from our facades the 
black and expressionless holes which result from the use of great 
sheets of polished plate glass; and yet this is a very noble 
material, and common sense requires us to use it in its own way 
and make an architecture to conform to it. We still recognize 
the charm of the stepped gables with their consoles, the carved 
brick panels, the broken pediments, the tall chimney stacks, the 
ball-finials, the tortured classic orders, because they remind us 
perhaps of the Prince of Orange, of Swift, of Mrs. Esmond, and 
Thackeray’s novels. But when we know how to use pure classic, 
why should we use adulterated and depraved classic for the sake 
of a fashion which does not express the spirit of our time, but 
quite another spirit? It is incapable of development; it is not a 
survival of the fittest; and if we are to be led by duty, which is 
serious, instead of taste, which is trifling and dilettante, it is 
useless for us to amuse ourselves and spend our clients’ money in 
preserving the integrity of such a style. 

There was a much more serious motive involved in the pseudo- 
Gothic revival; for the movement never would have held posses¬ 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon mind for more than half a century, if it 
had been a mere matter of fashion. Fashions are proverbially 
fickle and inconstant, because they do not rest upon principle. 
But the Gothic revival was not only patriotic, it was moral, 
almost religious; it was the result of an eloquent appeal from 
taste and prejudice to reason. The polemics of Pugin, Ruskin, 
Eastlake, Street, and a score of inferior essayists on the part of 
the English, and of Victor Hugo and Viollet-le-Duc, on the part 
of the French, conferred upon the movement the dignity of a 
reform, of which the watchword was truth. But it was mediae¬ 
val truth, not abstract truth, which they virtually taught, and the 
architectural disciples of these literary masters did not succeed in 
separating the principle from the form, the spirit from the letter. 
They were, in fact, more concerned with the preservation of the 
integrity of a style, than with the attempt to elevate modern 
architecture so that it might fitly express the modern spirit by 
the application of the principles which had guided the Greeks and 
the lay architects of the Middle Ages to their distinctive triumphs. 

Henry Van Brunt. 

(To be continued.) 
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The exhibition of architectural work at the World’s Fair 
should express very exhaustively both the achievement and the 
possibilities of American architecture. It will be carefully .studied 
by the representativ'es of the architectural profession from abroad, 
and there will be not a few of these who will draw hard and fast 
conclusions, which will be considered the dictum of the world at 
large for another decade. We occupy towards architecture, as 
we do towards most of its allied arts, a peculiar position, which 
according as one’s trend of thought is optimistic or pessimistic, 
seems either full of promise or el.se utterly hopeless. We 
have unlimited means, but petty methods of expenditure; a 
field neither hampered by traditions nor by physical conditions, 
yet grossly subservient to the assumed laws of percentage return 
upon investment; a desire to excel and an equal desire to excel 
cheaply, which is manifestly an impossibility; a fair general 
average of appreciation, and a very general subservience of attain¬ 
ment to that average; in fact, glorious ideas, limitless possibilities, 
and mediocre results. 

All this has been true up to the time of the conception of 
the scheme of the World’s Fair buildings. 

Here at la.st has appeared a group of buildings of the very 
best character. Never has there been an ephemeral thing so 
nobly done, and never in America has there been a permanent 
thing nearly as well done. 

The fault then of the prevalent mediocrity throughout the 
country is not the fault of the best of the architects ; it is the 
lack of discrimination of the public and of private individuals in 
choosing mediocre architects. 

This public will have an excellent opportunity to compare the 
drawings sent in for exhibition with the meritorious work at 
Jackson Park, and it is to be hoped it will be enlightened in the 
proce.ss. 

It will also have an object lesson in the Government Building, 
which will manifest pretty conclusively the futility of the attempt 
of the government of a nation of sixty millions of people 
attempting to get good buildings done by one man paid a salary 
of $5,000 a year, whose time is necessarily principally spent in 
pacifying lobbyists, and whose designs, even if good, must be 
translated by architectural assistants. 

There is a class of work which will appear in the Exhibition 
which will receive an undue meed of praise from foreign visitors, 
that is the iron, steel, and terra-cotta con.struction of the fourteen 
and eighteen story fireproof buildings. 


That the attempt to overcome very large ground rent should 
have produced such buildings is to be expected, but deplored; 
that the means of attaining the result has been scientific and 
direct is interesting and extremely praiseworthy; but it must not 
be forgotten that these buildings are not the best architecture in 
the world, that they have a moderately definite period of existence, 
and that they will ultimately be considered a fin de si'ecle phase 
through which architecture passed. They have been proved to 
be, against the predictions of many, strong and capable of resisting 
shock and fire; they have made possible the concentration of 
business in very limited districts, and the consequent saving of 
time, so much desired by the American business men; they have 
created very characteristic localities in the hearts of the great 
cities; but none the less they are not architecturally beautiful. 
In so far as they supply a demand in the simplest and most direct 
way, they are healthy pieces of work, nothing more. 

We should recommend our foreign cousins to restrain their 
appreciation of the successful novelty, and look elsewhere for the 
best American work. 


There will be, undoubtedly, a large number of drawings of 
these huge office buildings exhibited ; but besides these will appear 
two other classes of work which have distinct and individual 
American characteristics, — the country houses and interiors. 

The country houses will be as full of motives as it is possible 
to make them. It has been said that Anthony Trollope used to 
take a small portion of a plot of a novel by Wilkie Collins, and 
evolve two or three novels from it. The foreign visitor will find 
an equal opportunity in the American country house. We not 
only condense and compress food products, but we have pro¬ 
duced the compressed house in plan, and the condensed house of 
architectural motive. 

To advocate restraint in this regard is to the mind of many 
clients and architects merely advising a diluted and consequently 
tasteless compound. Our taste has been cultivated by foreign 
travel, by photographs and sketches, to such an extent that a 
plethora does not disturb us. The remark of a contemporar}^ 
that “ curried house ” was a very appetizing dish to most clients, 
is not far from the truth. This being the case, there may be 
expected drawing after drawing with tourelles, towers, and com¬ 
plex gables, not to mention dislocated porte-cocheres and piazzas, 
which will be accepted as the types of American architecture. 
But it must be borne in mind that these are becoming less and 
less in number every year, that even Hie cheap publications of 
small houses are producing simpler and more livable types, and 
that the kind of building when “ fifty dollars could be knocked 
off with the fist ” is growing less in the land. 

American interiors are certainly daintier and more studied 
than a corresponding type of work elsewhere. Even the small 
house has its wooden mantels with shelves and seats, its corner 
cupboards and effective staircase; in choice of papers, stuffs, 
curtains, etc., there is more discrimination shown than in the 
country house of either England, France, or Germany ; but on the 
other hand, much of the aestheticism is entirely uncalled for, and, 
as with the exteriors, is a mere compilation of things which had 
charm elsewhere, but are utterly inharmonious and superfluous in 
a small house. We are also very prone to thinness of interior 
detail. Our work lacks the breadth of surface and the apparently 
substantial quality of English work especially. 

Our mouldings are either clumsy or petty. We have not, in 
most cases, gained a thorough knowledge of the use of our 
materials, and this, with the six-inch lath and plaster walls, gives 
an ephemeral papery quality to our interiors which it would be 
well to avoid. 
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There have been within the year several articles in English 
and French architectural papers, which have said, in so many 
words, that little could be learned of America in the matter of 
design, but much in meeting utilitarian wants and in construction. 
We should, if possible, qualify the decision. It is hard to combat 
a preconceived idea; and as it was said years ago that America 
had no literature, so it is said to-day that America has no art. 
Inasmuch as what art we have is necessarily borrowed, and 
inasmuch as it expresses cleverness more than study, this is true; 
but all arts have been borrowed, their intrinsic value being not in 
their resemblance to their ancestry, but in their individual de¬ 
velopment. It is as easy to produce an architecture without 
precedents as a child without parents. At present the American 
public is so heterogeneous a collection of nationalities, that it is a 
little exacting to expect more than a struggle towards archi¬ 
tectural attainment. When we, as a nation, have become re¬ 
strained in the expression of even the most trivial ideas, the 
trivial qualities of our architecture will disappear. 

The ecclesiastical work of America is usually pitiful. With 
the exception of the more important churches in the larger cities, 
it has fallen into the hands of architects who assume that they are 
especially skilful in church work, and who treat the church prob¬ 
lem, complicated as it has become by the modern accessories of 
Sunday-school rooms, dining-rooms, kitchens, ladies’ parlor, etc., 
with as sublime a disregard for either external or internal sym¬ 
metry as can well be imagined. With Catholics and Episcopa¬ 
lians, traditionary architecture has weight, plan is to a certain 
extent symbolical and precedent sacred, but with all other denom¬ 
inations the more bizarre the building the more pronounced the 
satisfaction. 

It is sometimes of advantage to remember that simple rec¬ 
tangular rooms are the best for seating capacity, acoustics, heat¬ 
ing, and ventilation, and that plans that for centuries have accom¬ 
modated audiences are likely to do so to-day; and wc wish to 
especially assure our foreign visitors that the average American 
church spire or tower is not to be considered the acme of our 
endeavors. 

Wherever the architectural drawings may be exhibited, 
whether in the halls of the Art Building or in separate rooms, they 
are likely to be neglected by the public for the more attractive 
picture galleries. In fact, the painters often remark that no one 
looks at the architectural work; and at the Royal Academy Ex¬ 
hibition the architectural galleries are always considered as con¬ 
venient trysting-places, as they are certain to be deserted. Yet 
architectural paintings are often amongst the most famous of 
works. The fault must lie, therefore, in the manner of rendering 
the drawings. In fact, most architectural drawings lack any artis¬ 
tic quality. They are either the dryest black and white topog¬ 
raphy of fagades, or they are treated with a conventional color¬ 
ing, etc., that is in no way reminiscent to the spectator, and 
therefore is incomprehensible. For after all is told, the gauge of 
appreciation is influenced much by what the man has previously 
seen, and the appeal of a drawing often fails of its desired result 
because it fails to suggest any reality to the mind. 

There is another word to be said to the exhibitors. This is 
essentially a salon exhibition. All little things will be over¬ 
whelmed by the mass and quantity of larger work. The exhib¬ 
itor, therefore, should send large frames, and discard entirely 
small representations. 


The Common Council of Detroit have been ingenious enough 
to propose to still further add to an architect’s liabilities. They 
propose a competition for the addition of four stories to the Court 
House, already an atrocity. They invite competition for this not 


delectable idea. They propose that the competitors shall put 
themselves under bonds for $1,000 before competing; that the 
successful competitor, who must have shown, by plans and specifi¬ 
cations and itemized estimates, all the details of the addition, must 
sign a bond of $3,500 that he will thoroughly complete the work, 
and that he is to be held liable for any extras that may occur by 
reason of his plans and specifications. He will receive for all this 
3^ per cent, the usual charge being 10 per cent. The first im¬ 
pulse that one has upon reading the document of these gentlemen 
is to consult a lawyer, and ascertain if it be not possible, in the 
event of winning any such competition, to decline to make any 
changes whatever during the progress of the work, and to let the 
City of Detroit suffer the consequences; but such an impulse is, of 
course, futile, as we cannot imagine that any architect of the 
smallest reputation would enter such a competition. 


Recent Books. 

THE COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF MARYLAND, PENNSYLVANIA. 

AND VIRGINIA. Photographed and Arranged under the Direction of 

Joseph Everett Chandler. Boston: Bates, Kimball & Guild, 1892. 

The South has, in recent years, become again a factor in the 
national consciousness, not merely in a political sense, but as pos¬ 
sessing an interest which is all the more a revelation that the per¬ 
ception of its existence has been long delayed. Gradually it has 
been made apparent to the country that a comparatively unknown 
realm was waiting for acknowledgment; a realm with traditions 
and romance, which, isolated from the rest of the nation except 
in the council chamber, had preserved intact the background of 
its past. The literature of to-day owes much of its charm to the 
Southern story, and Colonel Carter and Marse Chan have claimed 
an affection that is by no means local. 

Little, however, has been said of the days of the early part 
of the century, or of the life of the Southern Colonies before the 
Revolution. Life at the North and life at the South are well 
known to have been markedly different in those days. In the 
rival Colonies of New England and of Virginia and South Caro¬ 
lina, though they were settled contemporaneously and gov^erned 
similarly, private life was of very different character. 

The Northern merchant, with but few servants, and living in 
close proximity to a city, entertained fewer guests with less 
lavish hospitality than the Southern planter, at whose doors the 
stranger was always welcome, and whose slaves were a community 
of themselves; and in the Southern cities there is a larger scale to 
the mansions than in the North; the buildings spread out more, 
and have offices and dependencies that are comparativ^ely unknown 
in New England. 

The volume upon “The Colonial Architecture of Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia,” by Mr. Chandler, is peculiarly inter¬ 
esting when compared with New England Colonial work. There 
are fifty photographs, of which four, the Arnold and Woodfern 
mansions, Upsal, and Cliveden, are near Philadelphia; three, 
the Harwood and Ridout houses, and the House of the Sister¬ 
hood of Notre Dame, are at Annapolis, Md.; three, the Shirley 
and Westover mansions, and Farmington, are Virginia houses, 
while White Hall is in Arundel County, Md., and four are 
devoted to Homewood, near Baltimore. Beside these there are 
six excellent plates of the University of Virginia, nine door¬ 
ways with charming detail, and eighteen plates of interiors, for 
the greater part mantels. Of the Pennsylvania work little can be 
said, except that it is simple, dignified, and symmetrical. The 
Colonial work about Philadelphia is heavier and with more clumsy 
detail than that North or South, as is manifest in these houses. 
Upsal has a very ordinary cornice and a porch which lacks antce 
at the wall; Woodfern is divided by a stringcourse, as heavy as 
the cornice, into two badly proportioned masses, one superim¬ 
posed upon the other. Cliveden is prisonlike, and has very poor 
dormers. But apart from these Pennsylvania houses, the remain¬ 
der of the work shown is of exceptional quality. It becomes 
apparent at once in the Annapolis houses that a more skilful 
hand has designed the fagades. Extremely simple as they are. 
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with a sobriety that is at first somewhat repellent, the delicacy and 
justness of proportions of these houses are well worth study. The 
Harwood house has the dependencies on either side which appear 
in the Virginia houses. A series of plans of these estates would 
be of interest. The Shirley and Westover mansions have high 
roofs and numerous dormers; of the two Westover is the better, 
but Shirley has an excellent two-storied porch, which was added 
in 1800, the original house having been built in 1650. The use 
of a Mansard form of roof at that time, probably caused by con¬ 
structive requirements alone, is interesting. Westover has a type 
of roof which is still used throughout the province of Quebec, 
and which is much more picturesque than the flatter roofs of the 
New England houses. Upon comparison with the houses of 
Portsmouth, Newburyport, and Salem, apart from the difference 
of material of the walls, the lack of ornament in the Southern 
work is conspicuous. Dignity of proportions seems to have been 
the thing desired. This, of course, does not apply to the interiors, 
which are, in many cases, elaborate. A broader scale of detail, a 
sense of wider surfaces, is manifest in these Southern houses. 
Whether this comes from the use of brick and stone instead of 
wood, or from their inspiration by the work of Wren and his suc¬ 
cessors at comparatively first hand, is an open question. 

There is a plate of a Court House at Williamsburg, Va., which 
is said to have been designed by Wren himself. It is not of 
especial merit, but evinces a knowledge of combining solids. 

Homewood is an example of the dignity that can be obtained 
by the use of symmetrically proportioned masses,^ even when the 
height of wall does not exceed one story, and the disposition of 
color contrasts shows what may be done with but slight expendi¬ 
ture of money. White stringcourses, whether of marble or of 
paint, white flat arches and keys and sills, and panels above the 
windows, have carried the color of the porch out into the red brick 
walls in the happiest manner, and made what would otherwise be 
a bald facade into an extremely interesting one. The details are 
unusually refined and delicate, the large porch especially being 
a masterpiece of design, quite worthy to be compared with 
Pompeiian detail. The stable has a good ventilator. The roof is 
of metal, and in this regard it resembles many of the Canadian 
roofs, especially about Quebec. Metal as a roofing material, 
whether it be lead, copper, tin, or iron, is much better handled 
outside of the United States than within its borders. A roof¬ 
covering, after all, is merely a protective skin, and should be treated 
as such, and in the places where the greatest wear occurs should 
be thickened or calloused, so to speak. We have noticed else¬ 
where than in our own cities that this thickening has been done 
by packing the sheets of metal close together, by bending them 
around corners and projections, by treating them exactly as the 
scales of a snake's body; a continuous homogeneous covering, 
very different from the monotony of a roof of big sheets alike 
everywhere. The result is that a foreign metal roof is a pleasura¬ 
ble thing to look upon ; it seems organic, and has the variety 
caused by proportioning resistances to requirements. It could be 
desired that our metal-roofers would acknowledge this fact. 

The plates of the University of Virginia are a noteworthy 
addition to available Colonial work. These buildings are ascribed 
to Thomas Jefferson, and certainly show the touch of a refined 
hand. Our universities so thoroughly lack organic plan, with 
the exception of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University in California, 
that it is a pleasure to see a group of buildings which have been 
designed for their effect as a whole, and not as a lot of uncon¬ 
genial units. They are arranged about a quadrangle or campus, 
the dormitories having Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian porticos 
extending through two stories, have their pediments toward the 
campus, and are connected by a colonnade of small Doric columns, 
which are doubled at the ends of each section of colonnade. This 
colonnade order is one half the height of the orders of the 
porticos. The University building is circular, with a rectangular 
temple at its back, is evidently suggested by the Pantheon, and is 
excellent in its proportions. It stands at the head of the campus, 
and is flanked by a low closed arcade. The lantern of the large 
building, though in good proportion, is bald and meagre in detail. 
The other details throughout are excellent, simple, broad, and suf¬ 
ficiently accented by ornament, evidently very carefully studied. 
The entasis of the columns is unusually good throughout. 

The sheets of porches are of great interest, those of West- 
over and of the Harwood house equal to the best of the Northern 
porches, such as the Langdon house, at Portsmouth. 


The staircases do not equal the Northern staircases, and the 
lack of strong posts is felt. The newels are merely enlarged 
balusters, wanting in the richness of the twisted heavy newels of 
which there are excellent examples in Providence. The rails are 
large, and give dignity to the staircases. 

Of the interior doorways, of which there are four, that at 
White Hall, Anne Arundel County, Md., is very beautiful, and 
the use of the Greek fret around the door jamb in the House of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame at Annapolis is a successful en¬ 
richment of which we do not remember another example. 

The mantels are all excellent, and in some cases unusual. 
That from Homewood is a very delicate example of unique char¬ 
acter, while the Brice house mantel, at Annapolis, though heavy 
in parts of its details, is of a dignity worthy of a memorial hall. 

Altogether, this collection not only^ supplements the previous 
books upon Colonial work, but presents a phase of it which sug¬ 
gests unexpected possibilities of breadth of treatment and dignity 
of mass. Much of the Colonial work previously. published has 
seemed to testify that Colonial detail was delicate only, and lacked 
virility; this volume completely contradicts such an assumption. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. By Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer. Illustrated 

by Joseph Pennell. New York: The Century Co., 1892. 

To an American at all interested in art, and who appreciates 
at its true value the birthright of his English descent, there should 
be no subject more attractive than that of the English cathedrals, 
which are at once the noblest expression of the English arts of 
design in any form at any time, and which are so intimately' 
associated with, and illustrative of, English history and English 
life. Yet, until Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book appeared, there was 
no single work to which one could go for anything like an 
adequate presentation of the subject. Indeed, no proper com¬ 
prehension of the real significance and beauty of the English 
cathedrals could be obtained without wading through a large 
number of books, correcting the misapprehensions of one by 
comparison with others, — a task to which few professional archi¬ 
tects even have cared to devote themselves. Murray’s “ Hand¬ 
books of the English Cathedrals ” are admirable in their way, and 
for what they attempt; but Mrs. Van Rensselaer, in acknowledg¬ 
ing her indebtedness to them, correctly characterizes them as 
“simply descriptive of local facts, not critical or broadly historical.” 

Of her own book, Mrs. Van Rensselaer says: “An amateur 
myself, I need hardly confess that this is a book for amateurs, not 
for architects. It is for those who love, rather than for those who 
want, to study architecture. Yet I have tried to make it a book 
such as architects would be willing to put into the hands of 
ignorance. That is, while dealing only with those broad, obvious, 
and chiefly aesthetic aspects of the art which can be made plain 
to any eye, however unversed in structural science, I have tried to 
show, keeping as far as possible from technical language, that 
in architecture the aesthetic is based upon the practical ideal; 
that we cannot appraise the one without understanding the 
character of the other, at least in a rudimentary^ way; that we 
cannot ask What? in presence of any architectural feature or 
general effect without also asking Why ?; and that, if an effect or 
feature is to please a cultivated taste, it must give a good account 
of itself to a reasoning mind. We have had many books about 
English mediaeval architecture written for profe.ssed students, 
many handbooks concerned simply with local matters of fact, 
and many charming accounts of the impression which beautiful 
buildings made upon eyes that did not stop to analy^ze either their 
architectural peculiarities or their historical affinities. I have 
tried to do something a little different. My book is meant for 
the untravelled unprofessional American, who wants to understand, 
in a general way, why the great churches of the old country^ 
deserve to be admired, and for his travelled brother who wants 
to realize a little better why he himself admired them. It is not 
a history of English architecture, and it is not a full and faithful 
picture of the churches it professes to describe. It is simply a 
sketch of English cathedral building, based upon such evidence as 
twelve typical examples could supply. But I have tried to make 
it an architectural rather than a pictorial sketch; and I hope it 
may awaken, in the audience to which I appeal, the feeling that 
architecture is extremely interesting, not only as a record of 
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changing aesthetic moods, but also as one of the truest records of 
the general development of human intelligence, and of the general 
course of national and international history.” 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer has certainly succeeded to the full in the 
aim she set before herself in this task. The modest claim she makes 
for it is more than fulfilled by what she has accomplished. It is 
not merely a book “ such as architects would be willing to put 
into the hands of ignorance,” with the assurance that its guidance 
may be followed with but little necessity for caution, but it is a 
book which architects themselves, even those architects (alas! too 
rare among us) w^ho have some thorough knowledge of the sub- 
jeet in hand, may read not only with interest but with profit. 
We know of no book better fitted to awaken an interest in 
mediaeval art, or to serve as an introduction to its study, and as 
we have said, it is, so far as we know, the only book giving at all 
an adequate and accurate account of the great English cathedrals. 
The author shows not only a thorough knowledge of her subject, 
but excellent critical judgment, and a power of grasping the 
architect’s point of view of which she has more than once given 
remarkable evidence. 

The twelve cathedrals selected include all the noblest, and are 
as representative as any that could have been chosen, and the 
chapters as they follow one another, while bringing out the most 
salient points in the architecture and the history of the particular 
cathedral in hand, are made to tell the story, as far as possible, of 
the history and growth of English architecture in general. 

There is nothing better in the book than those sections of the 
Introduction in which the relation is traced between the facts of 
English and French history and the cathedral churches in each 
country, in site, in plan, and in architectural treatment. We do 
not remember to have seen anywhere so clear a statement of the 
influence which the early British church and the Saxon heptarchy, 
as well as the later conditions of the Norman monarchy, have 
had on the forms and sites of the cathedrals as we now see them. 

No more striking instance exists of the extent to which the 
life and history of a people are expressed in its architecture than 
is afforded by a comparison of the diflferences between the English 
and French cathedrals, and the causes which produced them. On 
the one hand is the unified and all-powerful monarchy in England, 
with its rural life, its absence of great towns having any indepen¬ 
dent municipal organization, its bishoprics existing as ecclesiastical 
divisions of the kingdom, and its cathedrals founded generally 
upon monastic establishments. These conditions produce churches 
expressive of ecclesiastical rather than civic dignity, monastic, 
not municipal in arrangement; and the almost rural sites of most 
of them call for just such an architectural treatment as the Eng¬ 
lish cathedrals show us. On the other hand, among the loosely 
united elements, which under separate and almost independent 
rulers formed the French monarchy, we find the towns inheriting 
from the Roman municipia a strong political organization, which 
developed later into the independent and self-contained communes, 
each of whose bishops derived his greatest strength from his 
connection with the town, and the cathedrals produced by the 
communes were primarily built to meet municipal needs and as 
monuments of civic pride. Their magnificent domination of the 
towns in which they are situated is at once the most appropriate 
treatment of the building for its site, and an outward expression 
of the facts of its existence. 

Equally clear is the explanation given in the book before us 
of the difference between “collegiate” and “monastic” cathedral 
chapters and resultant variations in the cathedral buildings. 

We have said that Mrs. Van Rensselaer shows excellent criti¬ 
cal sense. Sometimes, however, her desire to hold evenly to the 
balance of judgment, and to give to every criticism its desirable 
foundation in reason, leads her to be too much influenced by 
somewhat artificial and arbitrary standards. Thus, in criticising 
some of the English west fronts, she pushes too far the un¬ 
doubtedly true doctrine that the interior treatment should be 
expressed in the design of the exterior. She seems to have over¬ 
looked the fact that the west front of a cathedral is of necessity 
primarily a screen wall, and is properly treated as such, save only 
for the buttresses required as abutments to the pier arches of the 
nave. The front of Notre Dame at Paris, which Mrs. Van Rens¬ 
selaer so justly praises, and which is generally recognized as the 
most beautiful and most appropriate of all Gothic west fronts, is 
frankly a screen, and its horizonal divisions do not at all corre¬ 
spond to anything in the interior, nor is there anything to suggest 


that they do. Such a screen is rightly required to have a close 
relation to the building whose frontispiece it is. But it is artistic 
unity and appropriateness that are primarily required of it, and 
in which the French designs are superior. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
is right in much that she says in comdemnation of the fronts of 
Lincoln and Peterborough, and her characterization of the west 
front of Salisbury is perhaps none too severe, for this facade is 
unbeautiful as well as inconsistent. Yet it is hardly justifiable, 
it seems to us, to characterize as “ shams ” designs which are so 
frankly great screens, however much we may regret, from aesthetic 
considerations, their lack of harmony with the buildings which 
they front. The objection to them, we repeat, so far as it is valid, 
is aesthetic rather than structural. 

But the principle of criticism, which Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
endeavors to apply to English west fronts, is shown to be most at 
fault in her sweeping condemnation of one of the noblest facades 
in England,— the west front of the cathedral of Wells. “It is a 
sham,” we are told, “ in the same sense as are those of Salisbury 
and Lincoln. The great towers do not stand parallel with the 
aisles, but quite beyond them; the church is not nearly so wide 
as an end view implies. The falsehood is instinctively resented, 
and it actually destroys beauty of eflfect.” We can only express 
our surprise that any one with Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s knowledge 
of architecture could have written this sentence. There is no 
implication in the position of a tower of anything behind it. A 
tower is properly regarded as an independent feature, not neces¬ 
sarily connected, except in design, with other parts of the building. 
It may be even an entirely isolated structure, as are some church 
towers in England, and nearly all Italian campaniles. The west front 
of Wells is in fact as fully expressive of the church it fronts as is the 
^est facade of Notre Dame or any French cathedral. A glance at 
the plan of Wells will show the intimacy of this connection. By 
being placed outside the line of the aisles, the towers gain in 
impressiveness from every point of view, and their position is a 
perfectly legitimate and admirable method of enhancing the 
dignity of the west front. If this is falsehood, so is the facade 
of Paris. If this is falsehood, so is all imaginative treatment of 
building. If this is falsehood, let us prefer the lie! But Mrs. 
Van Rensselaer does not stop here. Her condemnation almost 
takes our breath away: “ Neither majesty nor grace of propor¬ 
tion can be claimed for this fagade; only its bigness makes it 
impressive. Nor are defects in proportion palliated by art in 
the design.” This hardly needs comment for any architect who 
knows the front of Wells. Yet perhaps, after all, it is our author’s 
theory rather than her taste that is at fault. Perhaps, after all, 
she feels, as at Peterborough, “ very glad that this illogical, faulty 
piece of work was built.” 

In the main, Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s comparison of French and 
English Gothic is just and true; but the greater admiration she 
justly has for French work sometimes misleads her into injustice 
toward English architecture. Thus in the fifth section of the In¬ 
troduction, in which the lowness and length of the English cathe¬ 
drals are contrasted with the soaring height and comparative 
compactness of the French, we are taught to see in the character¬ 
istics of the English buildings mainly “ proof of a national spirit 
of caution, timidity, and self-restraint,” as proof of “ prosaic 
temper in the race,” quite forgetful of the historic reasons for 
some of these differences which had been previously so well 
pointed out, viz., that the English cathedrals were first of all 
monastic establishments and therefore of great length and of 
many parts, as were also the great monastic churches of France, 
such as Cluny, which were built at an earlier period; quite over¬ 
looking also the differences of site, which resulted largely from 
the difference of purpose. The long, low English cathedral, with 
its soaring towers, is perfectly suited to its position, and in such a 
site the somewhat elephantine mass of the French cathedral would 
be out of place quite as much as the English church would be 
out of place in the midst of a French town. Each is perfectly 
adapted to its place, and in each case we ought to give the build¬ 
ers credit for true artistic feeling in the results produced. It is 
futile to discuss which of the two arrangements is in itself superior. 
Nor will it do to assume, as our author does, that “ repose as distinct 
from strength and stability is not the typical expression of Gothic 
architecture,” and then conclude that therefore the English cathe¬ 
dral is inferior. This is really to beg the question. To condemn 
the accentuation of the centre of the composition in English 
cathedrals, on the ground that “ the architectural centre ” is not 
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“ the ecclesiological centre,” and therefore “ not logical, really 
emblematic and expressive,” is certainly trivial in the extreme. 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer admires the west front of the Continental 
cathedrals, but the west front is certainly not the “ ecclesiological 
centre.” Indeed, she says herself that accentuation of the west 
front “ is more appropriate where a cathedral faces a crowded city 
square, than where it stands apart in wide green lawns of its own.” 
Each position has its own appropriate treatment, nor is it when 
“ we consider superficially ” that in the latter case “ it seems as 
though it must be best to emphasize most strongly the centre of 
the composition.” 

Inasmuch as the book before us is a study of English archi¬ 
tecture, too much stress is laid upon French standards, and there 
is too little recognition of the English point of view. It is true, 
as is here said, that English Gothic needs to be compared with 
French Gothic in order to be understood, because in its origin it 
was an imported style. But though its peculiarities were in the 
first instance partly due to an imperfect comprehension of the 
ideals and principles which underlay the French work it imitated, 
it must be acknowledged also that it supplied new ideals of its 
own, or perhaps rather that it largely retained, with true English 
conservatism, the ideals of the earlier Norman Romanesque. In 
many respects it was less noble than contemporary French work, 
but it had noble qualities very different from anything in French 
art. Its constructional principles were mixed, it is true, — half 
Romanesque, half Gothic, — but its ornamental treatment was 
entirely Gothic and individual, and it evolved methods of vaulting 
very different from anything France can show, which were 
thoroughly Gothic in principle, admirable in result, consistent, 
logical, and scientific in construction. 

In order justly to criticise English work, it must be judged in 
the light of English ideals, and with due recognition of the Eng¬ 
lish point of view. It is not just criticism arbitrarily to apply to 
it French ideals which were not in the minds of its designers. It 
is open to us to maintain that English ideals were less noble; but 
to understand English work, it must be judged by what English 
architects aimed to produce. “According as the general Gothic 
scheme is consistently and logically used, a Gothic church,” we 
are told, “ is architecturally poor or fine, no matter what may be 
its claim for picturesqueness and grandeur.” Now, fine archi¬ 
tectural quality is dependent upon something more than the mere 
consistent and logical use of any constructional scheme, nor are 
picturesqueness and grandeur qualities so little essential to fine 
architecture. In fact, the consistent and logical use of a single 
constructional scheme is compatible with very inferior architec¬ 
ture, and conversely a mixed scheme of construction may be ex¬ 
pressed in very noble architecture. 

Mrs. Van Rensselaer has, it seems to us, followed too literally 
some of the extreme doctrines of Mr. Moore’s book on Gothic 
architecture, which she justly speaks of in the highest terms as 
“ a wonderfully good brief exposition of the different styles.” It 
is much more than this; it shows, as it never before had been 
shown, the wonderfully consistent and organic unity of the 
completed French Gothic art, and the mixed character of English 
work. It is the best and clearest account we know of the de¬ 
velopment and growth of French Gothic, and brings forward one 
or two points in the history of that growth which are new and 
make the evolution clearer than ever. But Mr. Moore’s just 
admiration for French Gothic, and his desire to show its undoubted 
superiority, lead him to appear to treat somewhat slightingly the 
English developments of Gothic art, and to insist too strongly on 
the application of French ideals to English work. This is espe¬ 
cially the case with regard to a point on which Mr. Moore lays 
much stress, — the carrying of the vaulting ribs on separate vault¬ 
ing shafts, and the continuance of these vaulting shafts right down 
to the floor of the nave, which is one great characteristic of fully 
developed French Gothic, and, in Mr. Moore’s eyes, one of the 
signs of its superiority. This, undoubtedly, was the logical carry¬ 
ing out of the French ideal. The English ideal was different. To 
our thinking, it is even open to question whether the pushing to 
its logical extreme of the imaginative treatment which French 
architects were led to give to the constructional features with which 
they dealt, is productive always of the best results. It is possible 
to maintain that, ev^en in France, the most perfect moment of Gothic 
architecture was just before the most extreme logical result was 
reached, and that for instance in bringing the vaulting shafts right 
down to the pavement of the church, the designer lost quite as 


much if not more than he gained, hlven while admitting that in 
Notre Dame of Paris, the French Gothic conception is not so 
fully or logically carried out, we have always preferred the calm 
severity, the noble restraint of its interior, even to the soaring 
vaults rising as it were from the very pav^ement of more logical 
Amiens. 

But Mrs. Van Rensselaer herself expresses our view of this mat¬ 
ter, although she has not alw'ays succeeded in maintaining the 
point of view she commends. “ But, in conclusion,” she says, “ I 
wish to emphasize the fact that this unlikeness does not really re¬ 
veal two nations striving with unequal degrees of success toward 
one and the same ideal, but, rather, two nations each with a 
different ideal which, for the most part, was loyally pursued by 
all its architects in every period. To understand Gothic art as a 
whole, and to appraise the relative excellence of its different 
national forms, we must compare these forms with each other. 
But, once this has been done, we should judge individual English 
buildings chiefly by English standards, and not consider them as 
imitations of P^rench buildings. The English Gothic ideal was not, 
like the French Gothic ideal, entirely new and fresh and of local 
inspiration. It was formed by an amalgamation of the old Nor¬ 
man and the new French Gothic ideals. But, therefore, it had a 
special character of its own, so strongly marked that we may well 
esteem it a national character.” 

There only remain two or three minor points to which we 
take exception. Too great a distinction is drawn between Anglo- 
Norman and French-Norman architecture, especially in claiming 
that the Continental Norman naves were vaulted, the English 
not. Originally none of the Norman naves, either in England 
or on the mainland, were vaulted, but only the aisles. Later 
many of these naves were vaulted, and doubtless generally earlier 
in Normandy than in England. The naves of the two great 
churches at Caen, for instance, to which Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
refers, were not vaulted till late in the twelfth century. 

On page 9, the spire of Norwich is spoken of as Norman. 
The tower is Norman, but the spire is a later construction of 
Gothic days. 

On page 10, the claim is made that England “has one more 
Gothic style to show than any other land, viz., the lancet 
pointed.” It is true that this style in England was longer used 
than the corresponding style in France, and more examples 
remain to this day in proportion to the number of buildings 
originally erected in this early manner. But there exists in 
France an interesting series of buildings and fragments, such 
notably as Notre Dame in Paris was before its alteration in the 
thirteenth and subsequent centuries, such as the Cathedral of 
Laon now is, or Noyon or Chartres, in which plain pointed arches 
without tracery, or later with only plate tracery, were used. The 
style differs from the corresponding English style in many ways, 
and was more quickly supplanted, but it is very different from the 
completed Gothic manner of Amiens. 

The last cathedral described is naturally the great Renaissance 
structure of St. Paul’s, and the book closes with an appeal for 
the u.se of the Renaissance style in our ecclesiastical architecture. 

We do not propose to enter into the useless battle of styles. 
The styles will inevitably take care of themselves. We will content 
ourselves merely with uttering our dissent from the opinion here 
expressed. The argument in favor of the Renaissance seems to 
us to lack force, and is perhaps not a little influenced by a current 
wave of fashion. 

Of necessity it takes more space to point out the few short¬ 
comings of a book than to praise its many virtues, but we have 
failed to give our real impression of the book before us if we 
have not made it clear that we regard it as one of the best and 
most trustworthy popular books on mediaeval architecture, and 
undoubtedly the best work there is on the English cathedrals. 
The book is not, of course, confined to a treatment of their archi¬ 
tecture, but, as is proper in a popular presentation of the subject, 
interweaves somewhat of the history of the different cathedrals 
with pictorial descriptions of their present aspect. 

Of Mr. Pennell’s illustrations it is hardly necessary for us to 
speak. When we say that the illustrations to this book (with the 
exception of some of those of Winchester, which seem hasty and 
as if the artist was out of sympathy with his subject) are among 
Mr. Pennell’s best works, we have said all that we can. That 
their aim is pictorial, rather than architectural, is not against 
them in a work of this character. 
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Current Magazines. 

FRENCH. 

LA SEMAINE DES CONSTKUCTEURS. 

The number of the 7th of May devotes a full page to an 
American country house of E. G. W. Dietrich, of New York. It 
is a fair example of its kind, though consisting principally of an 
enormous roof supported on rough stone piers. Two interesting 
cuts of details from the Romanesque church of St. Peter, at 
Melle, complete the illustrations. The usual professional articles 
are continued. The leader on the disregard of design and good 
taste in the decoration of public squares reads strangely to one who 
compares the plans of Paris, Marseilles, etc., with our gridiron cities. 

The number of the 14th of May contains little of interest. 
The ornament from the Mairie de Suresnes is heavy, like so 
much of that cut in the soft limestone of Paris. The building, 
completed some time ago, is quite pleasing as a whole. 

The clever spiral staircase in the number of the 21st of 
May is a good solution of a difficult problem. Though much 
restricted to space, M. Pascal has designed a flight comparatively 
easy of ascent, and of a highly decorative effect, when painted 
and picked out in gold to conform with the hall of the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, in which it is situated. 

The monument at Avignon is in a style which Gambetta’s 
monument on the Place de Carrousel has made familiar. Three 
steps lead to a heavily decorated base, on which is a similarly 
decorated column; this sustains the central figure of France in 
bronze, which is surrounded by many others of violent action; 
eight are visible in the illustration, how many others there may be 
it is impossible to say. A massive lion of bronze crouches on an 
additional step in front, as though jealously guarding a bone. 

Two cuts illustrate an outdoor pulpit of Brittany recently 
erected. There are numbers of these in that province, but those 
of recent date are rare. The occasion of this one is a pardon 
which is attended by such numbers that the churches cannot 
contain them all. 

The main item in the leading article is the establishment 
of a department of decorative arts in the Luxembourg. 

It is rare that an architectural paper is entirely dull and unin¬ 
teresting, but La Semainc dcs Constructciirs of May 28, if the 
reader .cannot get up an enthusiasm over an iron arch of forty- 
five foot span, as does M. Regnart in his article on a warehouse, 
.or is not interested in commonplace chicken houses, a sample of 
which fills two pages, barely escapes that deplorable condition. 

The article on Theatrical Decoration, apropos of the stage 
setting of “ Salammb6,” adversely criticises M. Flaubert for his 
description of Carthage, perhaps justly, for it is to be doubted 
that the Phcenicians constructed a city as marvellous as he 
describes, and others before M. Blanchepierre have discovered 
that the Phoenicians were neither great architects nor artists. 
They were, however, successful in a pirating way, in ideas as well 
as in the more tangible things of life, and, allowing for the neces¬ 
sary coloring in the vivid description of Flaubert, it is not improb¬ 
able that it is as near the truth as those deeply learned 
archaeological works to which M. Blanchepierre refers. 

An item in the leading article, copied from the “ Chronique 
des Arts,” and the only interesting item therein, is quite apropos, 
for it is a notice on the Necropolis of Sidon, unearthed some 
years ago. There were discovered then a number of tombs, some 
of them even worthy of being called monuments, and of sufficient 
importance to prove that the Phcenicians were not entirely without 
an architecture, though compelled to borrow from their more 
artistic neighbors. 

The remainder of the leading article is principally an exercise 
of wit with the scheme of co-education at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts as a subject. It has been the misfortune of this plan that it 
gives an opportunity for such flippant treatment, but as women 
have been admitted to the Sorbonne, the Ecole des Droit, the 
Ecole de Medicine, and other national schools in face of just such 
opposition, it is to be hoped that they will yet make their way into 
the “Beaux-Arts.” 


LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE. 

No. 39 opens with a letter on the renvois of the Prix de 


Rome students. Evidently these renvois offer nothing out of 
the common, except probably that of M. Defrasse, a resto¬ 
ration of the sacred enclosure of Epidaurus, a relief from the 
commonplace restorations of the Temple of the Sun, of the 
Forum, the Pantheon, etc., of which the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
must by this time have a large and monotonous collection. 

It is worthy of note that La Constrnetion Moderne places the 
architects first in order of excellence. The discussion of causes 
would involve inquiry not only into the comparative merits of 
the modern French and Italian schools of painting and sculp¬ 
ture, and the resulting advantages or disadvantages of the Prix 
de Rome for members of these professions, but would also 
involve the gradual change that has taken place in the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts in regard to architecture. It is sufficient to 
say that the Ecole, founded under the direction of painters 
and intended principally as a school for painting and sculp¬ 
ture, now numbers nearly five hundred architects in a total 
enrolment of some seven hundred students. A short and vague 
reference is given to the project of rebuilding the Opera Comique. 
The government is endeavoring to concoct some scheme in which 
it will profit pecuniarily and, if possible, obtain a worthy monu¬ 
ment. But the subject is referred to more extensively in a later 
number. 

An important place is given to the recently finished church of 
Notre Dame de Four\fiere; a church interesting not only because 
of its form, but because of its architect, Pierre Bossan, and of its 
purpose. It is a double church, quite simple in plan, consisting 
of three domical vaults, flanked by narrow side aisles and ter¬ 
minating in a septagonal apse. The rectangle formed by the nave 
and its aisles is flanked at each corner by octagonal towers simply 
treated to the cornice line, and bearing above this lanterns pierced 
with pointed windows. The other openings are equally of a 
Gothic form, though the piers are of a Romanesque treatment in 
proportion and division, and the roof is quite low; massive 
buttresses mark the interior arrangement, and recesses offer 
smaller interior chapels. The silhouette is simple, and the roof 
line, as far as can be judged from the small cut, is severe, while 
the situation, a terraced hillside, gives to it a monumental character. 
The conception of the church, in these later days of the god of 
commerce and his temples, office buildings, seems out of place, 
and would well figure in illuminated manuscripts, with the lives of 
the saints and legends. In 1870, when the German army was 
overflooding France, the Bishop of Lyons, in the name of the 
Catholics of his diocese, made a vow to Our Lady of Fourviere, 
to restore her ruined and deserted chapel, if their city escaped 
the ravagers. The hosts were turned aside, and to whom is due 
the credit some may doubt, but the religious Lyonnaises rendered 
thanks where they thought them due, and no later than in 1870 
commenced the fulfilment of their vow. The w'ork was intrusted 
to Pierre Bossan, a former student of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
little known outside of France, but well fitted for the task, for in 
the forty-five years of his life he had built no less than thirty-six 
churches, various monasteries, and numerous minor religious 
works, altars, canopies, baptismal fonts, etc. A dainty touch is 
added by the reservation of a small chapel in the church for the 
deposition of the silver v^ase, containing his heart, for this is 
his last work, and this is the tribute that the faithful of Lyons 
render to a life of good works in religion and art. The two plates 
in this number are devoted to photogravures of the new Museum 
of Lille. 

No. 40 contains the concluding article on architecture in the 
Salon, interesting in a degree, but devoted principally to notices 
of thesis projets of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, which seem to be 
the usual chateaux, rendezvous de chasse, etc. The next article 
is given to the two-months’ concours of the first class, and to a 
twelve-hour projet^ also of the first class, at the Ecole. A 
cut of plan and elevation of two solutions are given, but of 
such small scale that it is impossible to form a just idea of them, 
though they seem to be fairly good conceptions, but as unmis¬ 
takably “Beaux-Arts” as the Pyramids are P^gyptian. The 
twelve-hour sketch of a fountain offers nothing remarkable: an 
octagonal structure surrounded by people in drapery and jets 
falling into basins. 

Two interior views of the Museum of Lille, noticed above, fill 
one of the full-page plates. The other contains views of a private 
house, given because of the “bow window,” as La Construction 
has it, which bow window of iron and glass is yet looked on as an 
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exotic and an intruder in Paris ; strangely enough when the tourelles 
and turrets of innumerable chateaux give such excellent motives 
for this convenient arrangement. The text, while conceding the 
utility, is severely critical, and with justice, of the aesthetic value of 
such a purely constructive arrangement. There is hope, however, 
that the introduction of these modern glass and iron cages will 
lead to the adoption of artistic adaptations, the greater beauty of 
the somewhat monotonous Parisian streets, and to the greater 
comfort and light of P'rench apartments. 

The remainder of the volume is given up to continued articles 
on drainage, property, and on building laws. 

In the list of recompenses at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts appears 
the name of Mr. Walker, an American student of the Atelier 
Redon, as the recipient of a second medal of the “ Trois Arts,” a 
coHcours of combined modelling, drawing, and painting. 

No. 41. The leading article of this number is on the Recon¬ 
struction of the Opera Comique. The site was obtained by the 
government on condition that it should be forever occupied by a 
building devoted to light opera, under penalty of forfeiture to the 
original owner or his heirs. During the years which have elapsed 
since the destruction of the building, the heirs have not been idle, 
and their innumerable reclamations have led to innumerable proj¬ 
ects of rebuilding, much to the satisfaction of space writers, and 
of those architects who have influence, but otherwise they have 
been fruitless. The present project is likely to follow the others 
to oblivion, for its only redeeming feature is the financial arrange¬ 
ment whereby the contractor is more likely to profit than the 
government, and the National Society of Architects raises its voice 
in loud and earnest protest. 

Interior views of Notre Dame de Fourvieres, noticed above, are 
given in the text. The two full-page plates are of details from the 
Cour de Cassation, of which it can only be said that they are of 
a better class of that modern French detail found on apartment 
houses with all the heavy luxuriance therein applied. 

The article on Property and Building Laws is continued from 
a previous number, as is the article on Heating and Ventilation, 
of which we have little to learn from the French. 

In this number there are references to no less than four monu¬ 
ments recently inaugurated. True, this is not above the average for 
France in July, but so great has been the demand for famous men 
to commemorate, that the supply is becoming low; of these four, 
one only, Clement Marot, can be justly called famous. Perhaps 
their monuments may make others so. 

No. 42 contains further discussion of the much-vexed ques¬ 
tion of the Opera Comique, and a number of interesting projets 
from the Ecole des Beaux-Arts occupy some space. One problem 
is the residence of an artist, including studios, offices, etc. Two 
projcts are given, well studied in plan, and somewhat monumental 
in elevation; one of them is due to Mr. Friedlander, an Ameri¬ 
can student. 

The other problem, a twelve-hour sketch for a market house, 
resulted in only two projets worthy of mention, neither of them 
out of the ordinary. 

By far the most interesting article is that on the Monument to 
Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen. It consists of a pavilion or canopy of 
six sides, surmounted by a dome and its lantern, the whole .situated 
on a high terrace with rusticated retaining walls. The pavilion 
has something the appearance of a lantern, but it is skilfully 
treated. It is in the Renaissance style of Chambord. The archi¬ 
tect’s idea as explained in the text was to have the pavilion of 
such delicacy that it could be closely examined, and to have the 
terrace massive and imposing so that it would dominate the hill on 
which it is built. His success in doing this may not be doubted, 
but there is a lack of unity between the two parts that detracts 
greatly from the work as a whole. 

The Hospital Debrousse, of which plans and sections are 
given, is a good example of a scheme now most used, that of a 
group of buildings instead of a single building. In this case they 
are grouped around three sides of a court with a small administra¬ 
tion building on the fourth side. It is to be remarked that the 
south side of the court is enclosed, excluding much sunlight. 
This, however, is due to a change from the original plans. 

No. 43 contains principally articles continued from previous 
numbers, such as Notre Dame de Four\dere, the Monument to 
Jeanne d’Arc at Rouen, two articles on Heating and Ventilation, 
and one on Property and Building Laws. 

An intere.sting sketch is given of the life of Prof. Boito, of 


Milan, the occasion being the thirty-second anniversary of his 
career as a professor at the Academy of P'ine Arts of Milan. 
The article is illustrated with cuts of the museum of Padua, and 
of the cemetery of Gallarata, both designed by Prof. Boito. The 
former building is interesting as being built by a professor, while 
the simple treatment and good effect of the latter are too well 
known to need mention. 

The projected museum of natural history in'" the Jardin des 
Plantes promises to rank with the other public buildings of Paris. 
Though at present not greatly advanced, it is decided to have much 
the same interior disposition as in the museum at New York, the 
larger specimens being grouped in isolated cases. 

One of the full-page plates is of the municipal theatre of 
Puy; it resembles innumerable other municipal theatres, consisting 
of a base, an arcade main story, a couple of attics, and a roof, 
with the proper number of columns, cornices, and other trim¬ 
mings. 

The other plate is occupied by two elevations and plans of a 
villa. 


Plates. 

Plate L. — Entrance from Design for Fine Arts Society's Building, 
New York. — Messrs. Babb., Cook 6r* Willards Architects. —This charming 
doorway has all the refinement we are accustomed to expect from its designers. 


Plate LI. — Mantel in Cluny Museum. — Measured and Drawn by Mr, 
Austin W. Lord. — This beautiful drawing of a well-known and interesting 
subject hardly needs comment. 


Plates LII. and Llll.—A Country Villa; Thesis Design, Massachu¬ 
setts Institvte of Technology. — By Messrs. G. H. Ingraham and F. E. 
Perkins. — Messrs. Ingraham and Perkins's thesis design is one of the best ex¬ 
amples of school work we have seen for some time. It is a royal palace rather 
than a private villa suitable to any citizen of a republic; but considered as a 
palace, it is thoroughly appropriate, excellent both in the treatment of the 
grounds, the plan, and the elevation. The crowning story of the towers on 
each side of the central pavilion seems not entirely in harmony with the rest of 
the design, especially when compared in scale with the gigantic vases that 
crown the concluding bays of the wings. The crowning balustrades are too 
heavy. But on the whole the design is carefully studied and well proportioned. 


Plate LIV. — Perspective View of Proposed Cathedral of St. 
Matthew, Dallas. Tex. — Messrs. Cram^ Wentworth Goodhue., Architects. 

Plate LV. — Plan and Interior of Proposed Cathedral of St. 
Matthew, Dallas, Tex.— Messrs. Cram., Wentworth 6 r^ Goodhue, Architects. 

These are charming drawings of an excellent design, beautiful in plan, 
proportion, and composition of mass, and thoroughly ecclesiastical in expres¬ 
sion. The absence of drip mouldings to all but the tower arches is to be 
regretted, it seems to us. Perhaps this is to be regarded as the solitary but 
inadequate concession to the climate in which the church is to be placed; for 
appropriate as the building is to the pretty English surroundings in which 
Mr. Goodhue has chosen to represent it, it would hardly be so in semi-tropical 
Dallas. In the Boston Architectural Exhibition last year Mr. Goodhue had an 
equally charming and much more appropriate design for the Church of the 
Incarnation, at Dallas, in which the climatic conditions had been thoroughly 
recognized and expressed. The least sensitive person has but to place these 
two designs side by side to see that they do not belong in the same region. 
The first duty of the architect, both as a practical man and as a poet, is to see 
that his design is suited to and in harmony with its surroundings. 


Plate LVI. — Detail of Fa(;:ade of House for Herbert M. Sears^ 
Esq., Boston. — Messrs. Notch Tilden, Architects. 

Plate LVII. — Portion of Elevation of House for Herbert M. 
Sears, Esq., Boston.— Messrs. Notch ^ Tilden, Architects. 

These are interesting and instructive studies of the application of Greek 
motives of detail to a modem city house, on the whole well and appropriately 
carried out. There is no scale to the drawings; but if the scale is that of the 
usual city residence, the detail seems somewhat too small. The drawings 
would require a story some twenty feet in height in order that the detail should 
be in scale. The material is a light colored sandstone. 
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The Proposed Tilden Trust Library 

FOR NEW YORK CITY. 


It has been some time since a final decision was given in the 
contest over Mr. Tilden’s will. The trustees whom he named 
lost the suit; but by an arrangement with one of the heirs, made 
before the decision of the court, they obtained something over 
two and a quarter millions, a respectable sum, but not comparable 
to the sum Mr. Tilden wished to bequeath to found a library. 

This sum will give an income larger than the sums at the dis¬ 
posal of either the British Museum Library or the Bibliotheque 
Nationale de France. Moreover, not being obtained directly 
through the will, it is entirely free from the conditions which 
might prevent the best applications of it, or restrict its growth 
through future bequests and gifts. The name here used, the 
Tilden Trust Library, is largely a matter of choice, and should it 
seem to make the idea of a memorial to one man predominate 
over that of a public institution, and perhaps diminish the readi¬ 
ness to add to it, it would be possible to change it. That a rapid 
addition to the fund in this way can be counted on is shown by 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, whose success is entirely due to 

The two perspective sketches by Mr. V. Perard are reproduced throui;h the courtesy of Messrs. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


legacies and contributions from citizens of public spirit; and there 
was not so wide a recognition of a need of a Museum of Art as 
there is of a library. 

New York, it is true, already has numerous libraries, but it is 
equally true that none of them is worthy of the city, and that 
there is but slight pr^Jmke..qfimprovement in any of them. Con¬ 
solidation with them has been thought of and may be possible, but 
from the conservatism of the two largest, the Astor and the 
Lenox Libraries, it is probable that it will be found better to keep 
the Tilden fund apart; for besides the unfavorable conditions 
under which it is held, it is quite sufficient, if left intact, to main¬ 
tain a very extensive library. One of the greatest primary ex¬ 
penses is of course the cost of the building, for it is not desirable 
to put up any but the best, and should this be taken from the 
fund it would be sadly diminished, incapable in fact of fulfilling 
its purpose. Under the circum.stances, then, it is but natural that 
the city should be asked to assume this expense. 

There is a precedent in the Art Museum, but one hardly 
needed where the direct benefits are so evident. New York is 
unfortunate in not having entire control over her own expenditures. 
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being compelled to get the consent of the State Legislature in most 
matters which concern the city alone; but municipal pride should 
be great enough to overcome this difficulty. There is but one city 
in America which approaches New York in wealth and population, 


preciation of its excellence points to the better appreciation by 
the public of what constitutes a public monument. 

With this and with the new Chicago Library, which promises 
to be equally good, before them as incentives, and with their own 
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while there are many that exceed her in the things that make a 
city attractive, not the least of which are the libraries; that she 
should remain in her inferiority is unthinkable; it would be an un¬ 
paralleled blindness to let slip 
this opportunity of placing her¬ 
self at once at the head. 

The discussion of this side, 
however, is not so pertinent to an 
architectural magazine as is the 
question of the kind of building to 
be erected,—a question that can¬ 
not be too carefully attended to. 

So far our public buildings 
have not as a general thing been 
successful. In Washington some 
national buildings, and scattered 
about the country some State and 
municipal buildings, are good, 
but of such buildings in general 
nothing can be said in praise. It 
is not that money enough is 
not spent, for once a building 
is decided upon, the cost is a 
secondary matter; but that the 
designers usually chosen by men 
who are neither architects nor 
artists, nor yet persons of taste, 
are more apt to show a lavish and 
unguided expenditure than ap¬ 
preciation of what a good build¬ 
ing is. There are exceptions, 
but they are few; one recent one, the new Public Librar}', of 
Boston, is especially noticeable, not only because a good effect 
is produced by legitimate means, but because the general ap- 


City Hall as an example before their eyes, the people of New 
York should be able to erect something that would add to the 
reputation of the city. 

In the plans drawn up by 
Mr. Flagg for the trustees, there 
is such a building, which, even 
were it merely theoretical, would 
still be worth discussion. 

Before doing so, however, it 
may be mentioned that the plans 
are such that the Roman method 
of construction may be used, the 
method which, as those who 
have read “ L’Art de Batir chez 
les Remains ” will remember, 
consists of loads of small stones 
laid in cement, and arches and 
vaults with light ribs of tile filled 
in with similar It is es¬ 

sentially a method where cheap 
labor can be employed; for no 
more skill is necessary, except 
for the mixing of the cement and 
making the false work, than will 
enable one to set the broken 
stone in the bed of cement. 

The general outline of the 
building recalls somewhat that 
of an Pmglish cathedral. In the 
transepts to the north and south 
and in the nave to the west are 
the stack-rooms, while at the intersection is the rotunda in which 
is the distributing offices. The great hall to the east is for the 
exhibition of manuscripts, rare books, and other objects of interest; 
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preceding it is the vestibule, reached through an Ionic portico, at 
either side of which are the pavilions containing the administra¬ 
tion offices. The similarly arranged pavilions at the western end 
contain lecture halls, and the octagonal pavilions in the re-entrant 
angles are the reading-rooms. In the basement are rooms for 



storage, and for the various mechanical departments, the power 
for which and for heating is in a sub-basement. 

This disposition in a cruciform plan was partly decided by 
the admiration Mr. Tilden expressed for a somewhat similar plan 
sketched out for the National Library; but the advantages of this 
form, developed as it has been without this more sentimental reason, 
are sufficient to justify the choice. 

When it is granted that books for a library can best be stored 
in buildings lighted on each side, there presents itself a choice of 
two arrangements of these when a library attains a certain extent; 
the one about a court, the more familiar way, and the other such 
as we have here. The principal objection to the first is the 
diminished amount of light received through the windows on the 
court, especially those near the angles, a diminution that is very 
considerable when the distributing office is placed in the most 
convenient place, — the court. To the cruciform plan this ob¬ 
jection does not apply, for the wings are open to each side for 
their entire length, and the obstruction of light at the angles is 
practically nothing. Moreover, the intersection offers a situation 
for the office which is in direct communication with the wings and 
which allows of the exterior development that its importance 
demands, — a development impossible in such plans as those of the 
British Museum or the National Library. An additional and impor¬ 
tant advantage is found in the saving of space; for there is sub¬ 
tracted from Bryant Park an area less by at least the size of the 
court than would be taken by an equal building of rectangular shape. 

The development of the plans has proceeded along academic 
lines, and the result is not only a good solution of the problem, 
but shows what can be obtained by adherence to the formulae 
which are too often put aside as producing dry and unoriginal 
results. Throughout there is a recognition of the necessity of 
symmetry, of the interdependence and subordination of parts, and 
of the simplicity of mass in a monument where dignity should be 
found. In a word, there are major and minor axes, and from this 
come those traits which distinguish the monumental from the 
picturesque, and which give in such a problem an impressive 
effect as well as an advantageous disposition of the different parts. 

The long, narrow wings bring, naturally, the most approved 
method of stacking books. In them there is space for 1,200,000 
volumes placed in three tiers of stacks perpendicular to the walls 
to avoid damage from dampness. A corridor extending to the 


roof runs down the centre, on either side of which are light 
galleries connecting the upper alcoves, each of which is lighted 
by its particular window. The light thus obtained allows of the 
use of the alcoves by special students and others, and the division 
gives convenient units of classification, easily reached and over¬ 
looked through the corridors and galleries. The position of a 
number of the books at some distance from the reading-room is 
not a considerable disadvantage when book-carriers and pneumatic 
tubes are used; but to avoid a too extensive use of these for the 
circulating library where quick communication is more necessary, 
it is placed about the rotunda, a similar arrangement to the British 
Museum, but better, in that the books are in galleries between 
double walls, which leaves the rotunda quite unobstructed, and 
furnishes direct communication between the wings. 

The octagonal reading-rooms are well placed in being near 
the rotunda while isolated, and, a governing consideration through¬ 
out, they are so well lighted that on the darkest days an artificial 
light would be unnecessary. There is, however, an objection 
which could be made to them, but it applies only to their appear¬ 
ance, and can be left until the elevations are spoken of, to which 
time can also be left the pavilions at either end; for, except for 
facility of entrance, it is their value in mass which places them. 
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The great hall recalls somewhat the French form of the 
Salle des Pas Perdus, though more monumental than these 
usually are. It forms with the vestibule and portico an impos¬ 
ing entrance to the rotunda, but one which is rather long for a 
hurrying people. It is this matter of entrance that offers the 
chief difficulty, for entering through any of the wings except 
the eastern, one must pass through long and uninteresting 
corridors to reach the objective point, the rotunda. To avoid 
this the entrances have been placed in the basements of the 
reading-rooms, better in being more direct, but still not being 
at the natural places; for to reach them one must first traverse 
quite a park after having arrived at the building itself. This, 
however, is not of great importance; the number of entrances 
is such that it should not be difficult to find one, after which 
the way is clear. 

It is not always safe to judge of the appearance of a building 
from the drawings; but with the principal story on a strong base, 
which in turn is on a terrace, there are the elements which pro¬ 
duce the best effects, wffiile from the plan there is a mass which 
from any point of view should be impressive if only from its 
extent and unity, and 
resembling, as it does 
in plan, the English ca¬ 
thedrals, it is only ne¬ 
cessary to recall their 
beauty to realize that a 
structure as impressive 
can be raised on this 
as on the more familiar 
rectangular plans. 

The style is that 
called the Neo-Grec, 
depending for its effect 
on a careful study of 
mouldings and motives, 
as well as of the general 
proportion. Well used, 
it is perhaps the best of 
modern appreciations of 
the classic; badly used 
it is dry and undeco- 
rative beyond other 
styles. How well it can 
be used and with wffiat 
good results can be seen 
in Due’s Cour de Cassastion in Paris, a building that has become 
a model; for though there are some quite evident mistakes in 
it, the ensemble and general treatment are beyond criticism. 

As in any building of a classical conception, the principal 
lines are the horizontal, wherein is found strength and repose 
beyond that found in any other. The rotunda, by its position and 
importance, the dominating point, rising above the roofs of the 
wings, offers to the eye a satisfactory place of rest, after traversing 
their long lines. In harmony with these, the exterior dome is 
kept so low that the sky line is the upper line of the attic, broken 
at the ends by groups of statuary, which serve equally to give 
strength to the corners. The solidity of the mass is further 
increased by the slight buttresses, and the clerestory gives the 
upper part the necessary diminution in weight and strength and 
expresses the lofty rooms within. It may be questioned whether 
the rotunda would not be still more impressive were the 
octagonal reading-rooms suppressed or made a more corporate 
part of the main mass. Their form, while not objectionable in 
itself, is not quite in harmony with the quietness of the remainder 
of the building. They do give greater bulk to the centre, but 


they do this at the expense of its principal feature, the rotunda, 
distracting the eye from it, and greatly concealing it, so that it 
cannot be fully appreciated. 

The pavilions at either end are, as was said, placed there 
principally for their value in mass. They serve to support and 
add to the principal entrance; those to the east are simple in 
line and decoration, while those to the west, by their semicircular 
form, express the hemicycles within and give a lighter appearance 
to that part. 

The division of the sides comes directly from the interior 
division by book-stacks, and this has allowed a motive similar to 
that of the New School of Medicine in Paris, a motive which 
makes the building second only to the colonnade of the Louvtc, 
among the buildings of Paris. The main division is here made 
by a square pillar with a Doric cap, but it is to be hoped that 
columns will be used. A screen wall extends between these 
for about one third of their height, and above this is a minor column 
corresponding to alternate book-stacks, which supports a bracket 
or console extending to the main architrave. The base is strong, 
the story is a repetition of a good motive and is crowned 

by a strongly marked 
cornice; w^ith these it 
is hard to go astray. 

The development of 
the entourage would add 
much to the building 
and would make a park 
like which we have no 
good example. 

It will probably take 
much urging to get con¬ 
sent to place the library 
in Bryant Park, for New 
York is just beginning 
to realize how valuable 
parks are, but has not 
yet realized how much 
more valuable they are 
when they are beautiful. 
The library would not 
take a great deal of 
room, not half so much 
as the reservoir now 
occupies. The building 
would make the park 
incomparably more decorative than as it is now, a fairly well 
kept clump of trees with some grass, even if it were not re¬ 
modelled in accordance with the plans. 

There are but few places in this country where any attempt at 
a formal arrangement has been made, and the only one accessible 
to the majority of New-Yorkers is the Mall in Central Park which, 
besides being out of place in a landscape park, is so badly treated 
with its absurd rampes and balustrades and cast-iron fountains 
and statues that even its rows of great elms do not make it a fair 
example. The illustration from the garden at Nimes shows better 
what is the spirit of this method. In cities where the perspective 
is limited, and where the sky line is apt to be the roofs of unpic- 
turesque buildings, natural scenery not . only is apt not to 
harmonize with its surroundings, but is apt to result in a confined 
and bunchy landscape, while a formal treatment displaying the 
buildings to the best advantage is certainly superior from its 
truthfulness in showing the expense and skill used on it, to 
conceal which is the landscape artist’s aim. 

Arthur J. Dillon. 



Prni.ic Garden, Nimes, France. 
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The architect of reputation has for years been careful in 
regard to the etiquette of his profession towards his fellows. 
There has been and is an unwritten law of courtesy which, 
though it may be violated in individual instances, has a moral 
effect upon the general attitude of the fraternity. In fact, an 
architect is not in good repute who wilfully breaks this self-imposed 
code. The same is true of the other professions of law and medi¬ 
cine. The code is, in fact, merely a protection against theft, — theft 
of work and consequently of money, but theft of a kind which can¬ 
not be punished by any system of laws. While the architect is 
comparatively careful in regard to his position in this respect, it 
seems that he is becoming somewhat lax in his ideas towards 
another class of professional men, the real-estate brokers. It is no 
new thing in these days for an achitect to advise in regard to pur¬ 
chase of land and character of building erected, for him to compare 
rentals, compare profits, etc., etc., and in the West and somewhat in 
the East for him to get people interested in the enterprises and raise 
money for them to be carried out. We maintain that to do this 
without the aid of a real-estate broker, who receives his com¬ 
mission fees for his advice, is detrimental to the architect. 

In the first place it is taking upon his shoulders a burden he 
should not carry, in addition to the numberless demands of 
detail which have been foisted upon him within the last ten years, 
and it is, to say the least, discourtesy to the real-estate brokers. 
If the architect’s code is to remain a high one, as it must, if 
architecture is to be anything more than a poor money-making 
business, this matter should be considered. 

Speaking of the constant increase in details that an architect 
is now compelled to assume, it is interesting to compare the 
present with the past decade. It is now some thirteen years 
since the writer was in one of the large architect’s offices in 
Boston, an office of the first rank at that time, in artistic and 
technical qualifications. Sketches and drawings were made at one- 
eighth and one-quarter scale as to-day, the blue print had just made 
its appearance in company with Higgins’s ink. It is true that fram¬ 
ing plans were shade-lined, but in all other respects the amount of 
drawings required was the same as to-day, but superintendence 
and consultation were comparatively small. There were no 
elaborate systems of ventilation, plumbing was in its infancy, 
electricity and all its accompanying detail was not in existence. 
Elevators were put in only occasionally. Fireproof systems of 
construction were of the crudest description; and each and all of 
these things were only done by a few reputable firms, in whose 
hands the work was given, and they were expected to carry it out 


thoroughly. It is an actual fact that the time of the architect of 
to-day is nine tenths taken up in advising and supervising in 
regard to work for which he has received little actual education, 
and which he considers justly as being secondary to his chief 
endowment, that of being an artist. 

At the Columbian Exhibition the buildings were designed by 
the architects, and constructed by a board of construction. The 
result has been a very noteworthy one, most thoroughly success¬ 
ful in every way. It is true that in Mr. Burnham a most excep¬ 
tional chief of construction was found, but apart from this fact, 
it is suggestive that the best result was gained by associating 
designers and constructors. 

That this has been a necessity in American offices is shown 
by the double and triple architectural firms; but we do not feel 
that this is a satisfactory solution of the problem, for the reason 
that while it may prove successful in large offices it is wellnigh 
impossible in small ones, as the commissions scarcely justify a 
division; and yet the small offices are very useful factors in 
architectural progress, for they carry out work which the larger 
offices would consider of comparatively little value. 

In France, where an architect receives ten per cent commission 
and makes his drawings at a scale corresponding to our one eighth, 
where construction is controlled by legislation and by simple 
precedent, a large clientele is handled successfully with a small 
office force. In England, where an architect pays his chief 
attention to design, and a clerk of the works is paid a com¬ 
mission by the client, and takes the supervision off the architect’s 
hands, the smaller work is better done than with us. Either method 
acknowledges the limitations of an architect’s time and of his pos¬ 
sibilities. The French system we can scarcely attain. 

Some form of the English system is possible, and is actually 
necessary. At present the life of an architect in America, while it 
is far from being a disagreeable one, has in it too much constant 
nagging to be ideal, and if he has a conscience at all, he con¬ 
stantly feels a personal lack of having attended to things 
thoroughly, which comes from the fact that there are only 
twenty-four hours in a day, many of which he is busy. 


We have often remarked resemblances between the artists of 
our fin dc siccle intense period, and those of a correspondingly 
intense period of the Italian Renaissance, but we have never been 
so impressed by the similarity as in talking with the men who have 
been temporarily brought together at Chicago. Here, as in the 
old days at Rome, architects, artists, sculptors, artisans were work- 
ing together with a common spirit, a desire to do their best, and a 
delight in doing it. Chicago was their patron for the tim^. En¬ 
thusiasm was in the air; each helped the other, not only by en¬ 
couragement or criticism, but by mere personal energy. We heard 
one painter remark that if he had received nothing for his work, 
the fun alone of doing it would have repaid him. It is the first 
time that the nation has realized that we had so much good mate¬ 
rial to draw from, and it is a subject for pride that these men have 
so well acquitted themselves. The jealousies alone of the Renais¬ 
sance seem to have been omitted. 

There came some time ago as guests at a dinner at one of the 
Boston clubs a group of these men; they brought their pho¬ 
tographer with them, they talked about their work, they were per¬ 
meated with it and enjoying it, they every one of them were 
enthusiastic over every other one, they were working together like 
one man. The public has always doubted the possibility of such 
concerted action with artists; here is a reality; we are comforted 
with the fact that the architecture, painting, and sculpture at the 
World’s Fair have been done by a long pull, a strong pull, and, 
best of all, a pull all together. It is this that has made it a 
success; it is in this that it is an ideal for future work. 
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Eugene Letang. 


In the death of Prof. Eugene Letang. the profession of archi¬ 
tecture has not only lost an active force for its good, but also a 
force of very unique character. In these days of competition 
and of race for physical success, it is seldom that there is met a 
man who believes so thoroughly in the highest qualities of his 
profession that he is capable of impressing his enthusiasm upon 
w'hoever he may have met; very seldom that such a man’s ideals 
remain as bright at the end of a life of teaching as they were in 
the flush of his youthful intensity. 

Prof. Letang did not see architecture coulenr dc rose; he 
was, on the contrary, critical in the extreme, but with a criticism 
the justness of which impressed more than the severity, and which 
was always logical and sincere. For eighteen years Professor of 
Architectural Design at the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Institute of Technol¬ 
ogy, his courses steadily gained 
in quality of work demanded and 
achievement attained. From the 
first his problems had in them 
the very elements of the best of 
architecture. He insisted upon 
beauty of plan, upon symmetry 
of masses laterally as well as per¬ 
pendicularly, of the importance 
of axes, even in small buildings, 
and especially did he require care¬ 
ful, accurate draughtsmanship; in 
fact, his teaching was academic 
in the highest sense. The feeble 
uncertainty of much modern 
sketching, the evading of points 
of connection, the slurring of 
construction, the general slip¬ 
shod character of the work of 
the clever student, w^ere never 
condoned by him. His “Why 
can you not learn to understand 
your work ? ” was the certain 
condemnation of the brilliant but 
ignorant draughtsman. One of 
the best of draughtsmen himself, 
skilled in all the mysteries of lay¬ 
ing exquisitely graded washes, 
of such nuances of expression as 
graduating the depth of color in 
ruled lines, he demanded an 
equal attention to detail in his 
students. Nothing disturbed him 
more than badly constructed 
shadows. He felt that a shadow 
should accurately give the third 
dimension lacking in the length 
and breadth of an elevation, that 
it should be capable of being 
measured by scale, and should 
determine exactly profiles other¬ 
wise unexpressed. In fact, he 
had all the careful training of 
men like Brune and Escalier, the 
training of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. A student having once 

attained this thoroughness never loses it. A shipshape drawing 
is a pleasure to him always, and he sees plans with as much ap¬ 
preciation for beauty and proportion as he does elevations. It 
was the desire for academic drawings that made him take so 
much interest in The Technology Architectural Review, and his 
advice had much to do with the selection of drawings for publi¬ 
cation. His appreciation of ability in some students led him at 
times to hold in corresponding contempt what may be called lack 
of mental perception in others. Like Mrs. F.'s aunt, he “ hated 
a fool,” and his way of showing this dislike was by ignoring the un¬ 
happy possessor of foolish qualities, whether inherent or merely 




the expression of the vacuous nonsense of youth; but where there 
was shown earnestness of purpose, even if it were only associated 
with mental dulness, he at once was appreciative. 

There are many of his boys, as he called them, scattered over 
both continents. 

These boys will remember the careful analysis of the merits 
of their designs by Prof. Letang throughout their professional 
lives, and will look back with kindly remembrance to the care 
which he took in initiating them into the mysteries of projection, 
of shadows and stereotomy. It is not too much to say that his 
influence has tended more to impress the great value of simpli¬ 
city, restraint, and studied proportions upon the present younger 
generation of architects than has that of any other man in the 
country. He enjoyed a just proportion as a musician would a 
beautiful theme, and a drawing of a fine piece of architecture 
gave him as much pleasure as the lines of a Stradivarius would 
give to a virtuoso. It is but seldom that men of this sensitive 
nature have with it the personal calibre of Prof. Letang. 

His desire, undoubtedly, was 
to have become a practising 
architect, but at the time he 
came to America such work as 
he insisted upon producing was 
altogether too good for the 
public taste. We are only be¬ 
ginning to approach the stand¬ 
ards that this man set for 
himself. The remembrance of 
his pleasure in the designs for 
the Century Club in New York, 
for the Public Library in Boston, 
is a very pleasant one. Yet 
even here he was critical. He 
objected most seriously to the 
Levantine marble which carried 
the front motive of the library 
around the sides, and insisted 
that the Century Club suffered 
from over-elaboration. This 
only goes to prove his con¬ 
stantly advancing ideals, and the 
very honesty of his convictions. 
He used to say that praise was 
good, but he was suspicious of 
admiration. He was never a 
pessimist in regard to the future 
of American work. Disgusted 
as he was with the vulgarities, 
the absolutely ignorant designs 
which were accepted and met 
public approval, he ahvays main¬ 
tained that the great possibilities 
were coming in this country. 

Disappointed as he must have 
been in being unable to be an 
active professional man himself, 
he considered that his boys 
would yet do the work he could 
not do. It needs no word of 
ours to remind those boys to 
be faithful to his trust in them. 
We remember being told upon 
returning from foreign study 
that the Philistine environment 
of American lack of artistic taste 
or knowledge would, little by 
little, sap the energy for doing the best work and dull the per¬ 
ception of fine art. , It may be so; unless we can get an out¬ 
side point de vue it is impossible to gauge the amount of 
deterioration produced by mean environment, but of one thing 
we can be sure, that Prof. Letang’s influence was a very strong 
antidote to any such diminution of power. 

He had organized, horse and foot, an army of sound archi¬ 
tectural doctrines, w'hich, if once understood, would prevent very 
thoroughly the possibility of bad work. We could hope for few 
things which would make American architecture noteworthy so 
much as the following the teaching of Prof. Letang. C. H. W. 
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cathedral. Whether this will be so in the actual result, we cannot 
say, as size alone may change the impression. At all events, the 
design is an excellent one. 


THE .\RCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


ENGLISH. 


The Architectural Record for September has-, in the matter of 
plates, fallen from its standard. While the residence of Mr. Bush- 
nell at Springfield, Ohio, is, we are sorry to be obliged to admit, 
very American, it is not worth perpetuating. Rock-faced ash¬ 
lar, with diaper-patterned mosaic, and corner finials of the bedpost 
order, to the dormers and to the building itself, are merely details of 
a vulgar vernacular, for which Mr. Richardson’s work is responsi¬ 
ble ; but this is not nearly as good as Mr. Richardson’s work. 
It hasn’t the breadth of surface or robustness of conception, and 
much of it, as, for instance, the chimneys, is positively feeble in 
idea. 

The churches of Hildesheim are of a very different quality 
of Romanesque from the American hybrid. Even in the 
rather crude Romanesque of Avilla in Spain, we fail to find 
the brutality of our own attempts, and in the Hildesheim 
churches there is a very just regard for proportions and detail. 
The interiors are especially dignified. The use of color upon 
church ceilings, of bands of ornaments around arches and 
along constructive lines, is a method of decoration which we 
could well imitate. The article, which is descriptive and histori¬ 
cal, is interesting. 

Mr. Fletcher’s article on “ Early Renaissance ” has very good 
illustrations, which are not particularly early Renaissance. In 
fact, we doubt if England is developing any very strong tendency 
in any direction. Architecture is, to an extent, as Mr. Fletcher 
says, “ the expression of natural wants and feelings,” and no 
modern nation knows exactly what it does want excepting in 
regard to utilitarian affairs, and even those are chaotic. This is 
an age of transition, of which no ultimate thing can be expected. 
We have only to consider the result of the public use of the 
aeroplane to realize in what a revolutionary period of architectural 
development we exist. All that we can do is to accept the prac¬ 
tical problem, be governed by it, and proportion and detail our 
masses as well as we can. That it may resemble in parts either 
Gothic or Renaissance does not produce a style. We do not 
mean to imply that Mr. Fletcher thinks that it does, but we do 
not feel that many of the modern English buildings, however 
good, can be classified. We cannot agree that George Dance’s 
Newgate Prison is a masterpiece; it seems to us, as does Green¬ 
wich Hospital, exceedingly ordinary. Inigo Jones’s banqueting 
house. White Hall, which we remember as being impressive in 
dignity from the sidewalk immediately beneath it, has very poor 
proportions of story to story, and a meagre basement not suffi¬ 
ciently isolated from the story above it. Somerset House, from 
its disposition of masses and extent of fagade, is one of the most 
dignified buildings in England, and the Travellers’ and Reform 
Clubs are worthy of all praise. Norman Shaw’s Police Offices, 
Scotland Yard, is a quiet, gentlemanly building until the roofs of 
the tourelles and peaks of the gables are reached, when it be¬ 
comes heavily bizarre and rococo. In the Birmingham Law 
Courts the varying scale of openings is not well harmonized and 
the building lacks base, but is successful as a whole; the interior 
is dry and uninteresting. Collcutt's English Opera House lacks 
shadows. The City of London School is excellent, refined, dig¬ 
nified, and studious, with excellent proportions, strong shadows, 
and well-proportioned roof. 

The Examination Schools, Oxford, is nearly as good of its 
kind. The Palladian motive in the porch is very well managed. 
Mr. Dawford sufficiently proves the superiority of his country 
over his city work. 

In studying the design for the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine, we still feel the same objection that occurred to us in see¬ 
ing the drawings a year ago; that is, that there is need of a 
longer nave, and that the western towers were better as designed 
first with spires, also that the large arch motive over the west 
entrance makes the wall surface of the principal facade thin and 
poor, and out of scale with the rest of the front. The general 
effect of the entire building is that of an enlarged church, not of a 


THE BUILDER. 

There are two drawings in the number for June 11 that 
require special notice; studies, the one for a reredos in Graying- 
ham Church, the other for a retable in St. Albans, Teddington. 
In these days of ready-made church furniture, it is a relief to 
come upon something different to the run of trade work. The 
architect of these two examples of Gothic Renaissance is A. H. 
Skipworth. They are all well worth studying as specimens of 
intelligent and original design, full of personality and feeling. 

It is hardly possible to look on T. E. Colcutt’s design for the 
Imperial Institute, a colored plate of the tower of which is pub¬ 
lished June 18, as an eminently successful work: the minute 
and wire-drawn detail is so obviously out of scale with the general 
mass that the result is thin and weak in the extreme. The 
work is without strong shadows or vigorous lines, and dignity 
is frittered away in thin and ineffective detail and a meaningless 
multiplication of parts. Gerald Horsley’s two sketches in the same 
number, of the Bishop’s Throne in San Miniato and a pulpit 
from San Cesareo in Rome, are sensitive and sympathetic, as is 
always the case with his drawings. Honeyman & Keppie’s com¬ 
petition design for the Glasgow Art Museum is a piece of rigid 
and scholarly Greek classic; uninteresting, but full of dignity 
and reserve. It is published in the number of June 25, which 
contains nothing else worthy of special note. 

There is an interesting drawing published July 2, showing 
the old high altar of Westminster Abbey, now only partially re¬ 
stored. As the work stands at present, the reredos is low and 
clumsy and the altar insignificant, but it is easy to see how mag¬ 
nificent an effect may be obtained when the screen is finally com¬ 
pleted with the baldachino and rood. The other drawings in 
this number are of Southwell Cathedral, Mr. McLaren’s delicate 
sketch showing admirably the magnificent composition of early 
English, Norman, and decorated work which appears when this 
most noble old. church is seen from the northeast. 

In the number published July 9 are three good examples of 
conservative domestic work, the best of which is by E. J. May, 
although in this case there seems practically no connection be¬ 
tween the plan and the elevation. The accepted design for 
the Oxford Municipal Buildings will be considered under a 
special head. The design for the Barrett Browning Memorial is 
about as bad as anything consistently could be. 

The pencil drawings by F. N. Prentice, of a house at North- 
wood by R. A. Briggs, are refreshingly delicate, clear, and archi¬ 
tectural, but at the same time thoroughly artistic. The design 
itself is less wholly to be commended, although the garden front 
is dignified and straightforward. 

H. W. Brewer’s restoration of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westmin¬ 
ster, is hard and unfeeling, good only from an archaeological 
standpoint, but in this respect most interesting. There is nothing 
else of interest in this number or in the issue following. 


THE BUILDING NEWS. 

The design for the Glasgow Art Galleries, by Honeyman 
Keppie (June 10), is well thought out so far as plan is con¬ 
cerned ; it is more simple and straightforward than usually hap¬ 
pens. The exterior is by no means either pleasing or significant; 
the suggestions of Rhenish Romanesque do not harmonize well 
with the Renaissance and Victorian details. The corner pavilions 
are particularly unfortunate, with their incongruous octagonal 
superstructures. As for the scheme for the Great Hall it is 
simply railroad station architecture thinly coated with ornament. 
There is nothing about the design either national or historical. 

In the same number the priests’ stalls in St. Cuthbert’s Church 
are of the very hardest and poorest Eastlake Gothic; perfectly 
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dry and unsympathetic. The design for Christ Church Cathedral 
is spoken of elsewhere in this issue. 

The details of Honeyman & Keppie’s Art Museum design, 
publi.shed in the number for June 17, are extroardinarily well 
drawn, and are far better and more promising than the perspec¬ 
tive justifies. Were this latter as successful as the details, the 
designs would be notable. Instead of this it is so formless and 
lacking in simplicity and directness of composition that it makes 
its details of no avail. 

James Brooks’s Church of the Good Shepherd is so good 
that it should be better. It is an essay in a dead style (thirteenth- 
century Gothic), and possesses certain qualities of solid ugliness 
which are welcome after the sugary sweetness of much current 
ecclesiastical work. Such a catastrophe as the arrangement, or 
disarrangement, of windows in the west end, as occurs in this 
design, would spoil better work ; a great chance was thrown away, 
in this respect, for a large and noble effect. 

The design for the Guildhall, Westminster, is unspeakable; 
the very dryest kind of trade work. 

The competitive designs for the Victoria Cathedral (June 
29) are noted elsewhere. 

All Saints’, Penarth, by Seddon & Carter, published July i, is 
an original and effective piece of rather austere Gothic. The 
long range of gables down each isle in the German fashion is a 
good effect, seldom used, possible, however, only where little snow 
falls. 

The views of the famous Leyland House, by R. Norman Shaw, 
are eftective as pictures; they serve to show how matchless was 
this veritable treasure house. 

The competitive designs for the Oxford Municipal Buildings, 
published July 8 and 15, will be considered under a special 
heading next month, the importance of this competition and the 
quality of the designs submitted making this course desirable. 

The Coats Memorial Church, Paisley, by Hypolite Blanc 
(July 22), is an effective piece of ecclesiastical work, French in 
design, English in detail. It is strong, massive, and simple, a 
good study in a somewhat archaic style. 

The three decorative paintings for the New Gallery, repro¬ 
duced in the same issue, are excellent, particularly the Rosa 
Mystica, by J. R. Spence, which is delightfully delicate and 
decadent. 

July 29 are published two designs for the alterations of 
Selsdon Park, by W. F. Unsworth, which are simple and dignified, 
scholarly essays in formal sixteenth-century work. There is noth¬ 
ing else of interest in this number except three water-color 
sketches of Spanish towers by \W. H. Seth-Smith. 


THE BRITISH ARCHITECT. 

Honeyman & Keppie’s design for the Glasgow Art Museum 
(June 10) has already been considered under the head of the 
Building Neivs. The design for the Birmingham Police Offices, 
by Aston Webb and Ingress Bell, is so frittered away in thin and 
elaborate ornament that it loses all dignity and repose; the 
masses are sufficiently simple, had the wall surface only been left 
alone. 

In the number for June 17 are some sketches of Devonshire 
churches that arc charming and suggestiv^e. 

The issue of June 24 is devoted to illustrating the work of 
the late George Freeth Roper. That published hardly justifies the 
restriction ; it is dry and with little personality. 

The design for the Royal British Commissions Offices at the 
Columbian Exposition, published July i, is hardly satisfactory. 
It is representative neither of the best old English work nor of 
the new. It is an example of a kind of English vernacular which 
is far from pleasing. A great chance for reproducing some per¬ 
fect old monument of the fifteenth century has been thrown 
away. 

The designs for the Oxford Municipal Buildings (July 8) 
will be considered next month. 

The Metropolitan Life Assurance Society’s building by Aston 
Webb and Ingress Bell, illustrated July 15, is evidently original 
and very effective. The treatment of the corner turret, with the 
exception of the spire, is extremely good, and the strong bands 
of plain wall give the design strength and repose. 


THE COMPETITION FOR CHRIS P CHCRCH CATHEDRAL, VIC¬ 
TORIA, B. C. 


Small as was the cathedral called for in the recent competi¬ 
tion, the limit of cost being $150,000, the designs submitted 
compare more than favorably with those sent in for the two other 
prominent cathedral competitions of the last ten years, Liverpool 
and New York. In the former case the best work was very 
accurate and feelingless, in the latter it was too often fantastic, 
erratic, and, it must be confessed, lyiintelligent. If the architects 
who prepared designs for the Liverpool cathedral were unable to 
break away from archaeological tradition, those who submitted 
designs for St. John’s were handicapped by a curious lack of 
knowledge of the same, or when they possessed this were surpns- 
ingly ignorant of the quality demanded by the subject. 

In the case of the Victoria competition, however, the results 
are far more encouraging, and of the four designs thus far pub¬ 
lished, these possess, though in different directions, extraordinary 
elements of excellence, amounting, in one instance,, to positive 
genius. A new spirit, born since the time of the Liverpool com¬ 
petition, seems to have made its appearance, and it is greatly to 
be regretted th.at it was not evident in the New York instance. 
That it did not so appear is not surprising, for there is little 
evidence to show that this reality has crossed the Atlantic. The 
laws that will govern ecclesiastical architecture in the United 
States are either those of the “carpenter’s” Gothic of 1870, or of 
the Romanesque and “ picturesque ” revivals of the last ten years. 
For this reason there was hardly a design submitted in the New 
York competition which had any local, contemporary, ethnic, or 
historical propriety, hardly one which could be worked out into a 
noble and significant building. 

Look, on the other hand, at the Victoria designs. Leaving out 
that signed “ Hope,” which is an admirable example of perfectly 
stupid revived early English made remarkable by an unnecessary 
and unworkmanlike tour de force in the construction of the piers 
of the central tower,— leaving out this, we have left the three de¬ 
signs signed “ Duomo,” “ Ars,” and “ New and Old,” which are 
all three admirably planned and treated with great individuality 
and life. 

Take, first of all, the design marked “ Due mo.” I'he plan 
shows an octagonal dome without transepts, and a wide nave with 
ambulatories, an adequate choir, and a simple and straightforward 
arrangement of morning chapel and sacristies. Just what end 
the octagonal dome achieves is hardly evident, for a glance at the 
plan shows that by this no extra seats are obtained, while prac¬ 
tically no piers are avoided, so far as seeing is concerned. It 
seems as though a much better effect would have been obtained 
by holding to the old cruciform plan. Another mistake seems to 
have been made in omitting the west porch, making the entrance 
simply through lateral doors in the towers. Both the plan and 
elevation would have gained had this been done, and the bap¬ 
tistery placed in one of the towers. The exterior is most effective, 
stern, and simple, with very dignified parts, and powerful lights 
and shadows. It is not beautiful, but logical, and every inch a 
cathedral. Power is not frittered away in insignificant detail, as in 
the design by “ Hope.” In fact, it is a strong, honorable design, 
and worthy of its subject. 

The plan signed “ Ars ” is far better than the last, since it is 
more simple and direct; a plain cruciform church with a central 
tower, although no provision has been made for a morning chapel, 
— a strange oversight in a cathedral church. The wide choir aisles 
do not seem quite necessary in so small a church, and half the 
space might have been given, with advantage, to the sacristies, 
which are inadequate. The exterior is extraordinarily good, 
simple in mass and full of power, with a remarkable effect of 
loftiness and aspiration. The west front is classical in its sim¬ 
plicity, and the detail is clear and refined. The motive is largely 
lancet pointed, but treated with a freedom and spirit which makes 
it thoroughly modern in effect. It would be hard to find any 
fault whatever with the exterior, it is so reserved, so frank, and so 
.self-contained. The perspective drawing is an exquisite piece of 
pencil drawing, a model in its way. 

The design bearing the name “ New and Old ” (unquestionably 
veiling the identity of H. Wilson, on whom has fallen the mantle 
of Sedding) disarms criticism, it is so vividly original, so fin de 
si't'cle, so really great in certain directions, so fascinating even in 
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its perversity. The plan is the best of all, a model for a small 
cathedral, and not to be adversely criticised except in the matter 
of sacristy accommodation, which is most inconvenient. The 
plan is cruciform without a central tower, the aisles are as high as 
the nave, and between the buttresses are arranged alcoves for 
memorials or side altars. The arrangement of the choir and 
morning chapel is most excellent, and the cloister, while hardly 
necessary, would be a most picturesque feature. The plan works 
out into a most superb interior, rich and elaborate to a degree. 
The exterior is no less effective; it is massive and monumental in 
mass, and enriched with most original detail. The central tower 
of the west front is inexplicable, and a great blot on an otherwise 
brilliant piece of work. Were this omitted, the front would be 
most original and impressive. The style is Gothic Renaissance, 
carried to a still further degree of development than was ventured 
by Sedding. With the last Gothic of the time of Cardinal 
Woolsey as a base, the designer has gone on adding certain 
delicacies of the Renaissance, until he has obtained a result which 
is absolutely original and perfectly logical. The design is de¬ 
cadent, fin de siecle, without the virile strength of the scheme 
marked “ Ars,” but it is delightfully fresh and inspiring, and 
indicates what is possible in the line of ecclesiastical design when 
we shall have abandoned our present “ go-as-you-please” system 
of design. The drawing is brilliant and effective, and suits the 
design perfectly. 

Any one of these three designs would make a dignified and 
honorable cathedral, neither scholastic and archaeological on the 
one hand, nor lawless and anarchical on the other. They show 
admirably how vital is this new spirit in church architecture, and 
are most encouraging as showing that a new life has really entered 
into the art. 


Plates. 

Plates LVIII. and LXIV.— Elevation of Schoolhouse on Harold 
AND Homestead Streets, Boston. — Edmund M. IVheelwright, City 
Architect. 

Plate LXIV.— From Three-quarter Scale Drawings of School- 
house ON Harold and Homestead Streets, Boston.— Edmund M. 
Wheelwright, City Architect .— We need not here repeat the praise we have 
elsewhere given to Mr. Wheelwright's work. This building is interesting in 
conception and refined in detail. It seems to us that a cornice of terra-cotta 
should more frankly recognize the limitation and peculiarities of the material 
than this does. Had the cornice been of stone, the form that has been given 
to it would be appropriate. A higher cornice of less projection would not only 
have been more suitable to the material, but we think the interest and expres¬ 
sion of the building, as a brick building, would have been enhanced by such a 
treatment. 


Plate LIX.— Details for Engine House for City of Boston.— 
Edmund M. Wheelwright, City Architect .— Mr. Wheelwright has been per¬ 
forming a great service to the city of Boston and to the cause of art by 
the charming buildings which have been carried out from his designs, since he 
was appointed city architect, especially by showing the dignity and beauty that 
are to be obtained by simple and straightfbn^ard methods, coupled with a deli¬ 
cate feeling for proportion and detail. This has been especially noteworthy in 
the use he has made of brickwork. Few, if any, designers in this country have 
made so careful and so successful attempts in the simple treatment of brick as 
has Mr. Wheelwright. He has had a rare opportunity, and has made the most 
of it. If the public has any real care for art, the example of what he has been 
able to accomplish should lead to the employment of men of his artistic training 
and ability as official architects, instead of the kind of men who, in this coun¬ 
try, have usually filled such positions. The design before us seems to us one of 
the most successful of his smaller buildings. It could hardly be simpler, it 
would be hardly possibly to have less elaboration of detail; indeed, the build¬ 
ing has but little “ detail ’’ in the technical sense, yet very few of our buildings, 
however elaborate, are so entirely right, and so delightful as this excellently pro¬ 
portioned and carefully studied little building. Much of the charm is due — 
apart from the proportion — to the clever use of brick bonding, of which Mr. 
Wheelwright so frequently makes effective use. The only point we are inclined 
to question is whether the capitals of the loggia columns are not a trifle too 
high in proportion. 


Plate LX. — Preliminary Sketch for Facade of House of Richard 
M. Hoe, Esq., New York. — Messrs. Carr Ire 6r* Hastings, Architects .— 
The cornice crowds down too far upon the windows immediately below it, and 
seems to crowd them, and the modillion course and balustrade seem unfor¬ 
tunately heavy. Otherwise the general scheme is interesting and thoughtful, 
and commendably simple. It seems a pity, however, that better models should 
not have been followed in the indication of the detail. 


Plate LXI. — Details for Carved Stone Panels, Entrance to 
Montreal Building of the New York Life Insurance Co.— Messrs. 
Babb, Cook fir* Willard, Architects. 


Plate LXIII.— Entrance to the Century Club House. New York, 
N. Y. — Messrs. McKim, Mead 6r* White, Architects. — Drawn by P. G. Gui- 
branson. 

Plate LXlll. — Upper Central Portion of Fa<;:ade of Century Club 
House, New York, N. Y. — Messrs. McKim, Mead White, Architects. 
— Drawn by Harold Magonigle. — We are glad to be able to publish these 
detail drawings of one of the most interesting designs, it seems to us, 
which America has produced. It is such work as this, rather than the Babel- 
tower office buildings or the striking novelties, which are promising for the 
future of American art. And by American art we do not mean any new depart¬ 
ure which shall make an art necessarily different from other art, — that had 
best be left to take care of itself, — we mean simply artistic work produced in 
America by Americans. Beside admirable proportions and delicate profiles, the 
special charm of the Century Club House is due to the picturesque distribution 
of the masses of light and shade throughout the whole design, not only in 
the larger masses produced by the distribution and proportioning of the 
openings, but down almost to the smallest details of mouldings and terra¬ 
cotta relief. We say almost to the smallest details, because we feel con¬ 
strained to make one or two exceptions. The ornamentation, which covers 
the terra-cotta courses of the first main story (for clearness' sake omitted on our 
general detail drawing, but shown in the margin of the same plate), which forms, 
as it were, the die of the basement of the design, is too flat and insignificant 
to have any appreciable effect in the general appearance of the building — any 
effect, at any rate, which could not have been attained by simpler means; 
and on a nearer view it is of questionable value, its constant repetition over so 
large a surface producing no sensation in the mind but that of fatigue. It seems, 
indeed, a result of that love of over-elaboration, that desire for mere display, 
which is a national fault, —a fault in which, as in some other points, our civiliza¬ 
tion resembles that of the Roman Empire, and which nowhere is more marked 
than in the city of New York. It is a fault, indeed, which injures much of our 
best work. The somewhat weak and liny profiles of the pilaster bases in the 
main story have precedent, to be sure, but precedent is not everything. The only 
other point we are inclined to criticise is the poor detail of the relief work 
in the spandrils of the Palladian motive. It is effective in its light and shade, 
and not amiss in a general view; but it might have been even more effective if 
it had been in itself beautiful and worthy of examination. It will be seen at 
once by examining this detail in Plate LXIII. that the rococo ugliness of this 
detail is out of harmony with the refinement visible elswehere, and that the 
ornamentation does not pleasantly fill the space in which it is set, but seems 
awkward and out of place; other than this, both the ornament itself and the 
placing are worthy of careful study. The crescendo of ornamentation, and ot 
sparkling light and shade from the absolutely plain bare base upward to the 
wide cornice, and the concentration of interest in the beautiful Palladian 
motive which forms the centre and key of the whole design, are especially 
noteworthy. The cornice admirably crowns the design, and it will be noticed 
that it is studied as the crowning member of the whole, rather than as the 
cornice of the pilaster order of which it is nominally a part. This is as it 
should be. The division of a building into a series of independent “orders,” 
each with its parts proportioned only with regard to itself and without regard to 
the building as a whole, and with no main cornice in any true sense, is a piece 
of stupidity we have happily for the most part outgrown. The flat treatment 
of the pilasters, which are frankly recognized as merely decorative members, is 
excellent, as is also the treatment of the corners of the facade. Since in our 
street architecture we are for the most part unfortunately compelled to treat our 
fronts as mere facings, it is well, as is done here, to return all the mouldings, 
including the cornice, on themselves before the building-line is reached. This 
gives a sense of completness and finish not otherwise obtainable. Some such 
treatment as this of the party-wall ends of our street facades ought to be 
universal, instead of the present ugly and stupid absence of treatment which 
makes our fronts look as if they had been cut off in slices. 

The beautiful golden color of the design, with its delicate contrasts of light 
terra-cotta, warm brick of admirable variety of tone, and rich marble, cannot 
of course be shown either in our drawings or in the half-tone print, from a photo¬ 
graph, which we publish in the text. 
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